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MY FRENCH GOVERNESS. 
BY DOCTOR DRYASDUST, F.S.A. 
‘Part II. 


Ir was not apparently without reason that Mademoiselle Eugénie 
Loriot informed me she was hungry, nor, in witnessing her performance, 
had I any difficulty in believing her statement, that she had fasted during 
the whole of the voyage from Bordeaux to London. Surprise had taken 
away my appetite, which was rather a fortunate thing, for otherwise there 
man 8 have been annneey enough, so well did this interesting “ jeune 

rsonne” play her knife and fork. Consigned to me by Professor 

‘anurge, she might well have borne the name of Gargantua. It is not 
a faculty which everybody possesses to eat and talk at the same time, but 
my guest seemed to be perfect mistress of the art, and her tongue and 
jaws went rapidiy in unison. 

“(C'est un drdle de chose,” exclaimed she, making incision in a third 
mutton chop, “mais je vois bien que tout ce qu’on m’a débité de ce pays 
nest pas vrai. Voila une chose que j’ai découverte,—vous ne mangez pas 
de la chair crue !” 

‘Raw meat!” I replied in astonishment, “ who could have told you 
such a thing ?” 

“ Qui !— mais, tout le monde.” 

“Then you took us all for cannibals?” I observed. 

* Pas tout a fait,” replied she, coolly ; “ Je n’avais pas peur que vous me 
mangeriez,” and she leered wickedly at me with her cross eye as she 
spoke, the other being steadily fixed on her mutton chop. 

aay was little fear of that under any circumstances,” said I to 
mye 

Notwithstanding her crooked glances she appeared to guess my 
thoughts. 

“ Dites-moi, monsieur,”’ said Mademoiselle Loriot, abruptly. ‘ Com- 
ment me trouvez-vous ?” 

As every thing that this lady said or did took me more or less aback, I 
was at a loss toreply. I could not have said “ charming” for the world 
(though a Frenchman would, as a matter of course); and unless I paid her 
4 compliment, it was better for me to hold my tongue. I took the worst 
course, halting between two extremes, and answered hesitatingly,— 

“Je,—c’est & dire,—vous,—je trouve que—que—” 

“Ah,” interrupted she, “vous voulez dire que je ne suis pas belle. 
C'est possible ce matin,—je suis tellement journaliére, et savez-vous, mon- 
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sieur, que vous avez ici un climat affreux,—avec un brouillard éternel et 
la fumée de charbon de terre comment voulez-vous que le teint se con- 
serve !” 

I fancied I had by this time recovered sufficient presence of mind to 
pay her the e compliment, but somehow or other I always spoil 
these things before I finish the sentence. 

“The French ladies,” said I, “have very susceptible complexions,” 
Here she smiled,—after her fashion. “ But,” I continued, “I did not 
conceive it possible that the smoke and fog could have spoilt yours in the 
course of a few hours;” here she smiled again,—* I should rather have 
fancied the result had been the work of time.” 

The thunder-cloud is not so black as her brow became, nor the light- 
ning more scorching than the glance she shot from her sound eye, when 
I hazarded this unlucky remark. She paused a moment in the operation 
of chipping an egg, and opened her lips as if with the intention of making 
a bitter retort, but apparently she changed her purpose and substituted 
another smile ; lexicographers will pardon me if I have misapplied the 
term. 

* Quel Age me donnez-vous, monsieur ?” asked the lady gaily. 

‘This woman,” thought 1, “was born to annoy me with difficult ques- 
tions.” This time, however, my good genius came to my aid. Try- 
phzena had previously asked me the same thing. P 

“ The fact of your uncomfortable voyage must be my excuse, mad— 
mademoiselle, if i make a mistake on the wrong side. I should say 


you were scarcely f—f—f—thirty,” at last I bolted out. 
Forty-five was as legibly written on her countenance as are the cha- 


racters on the Rosetta stone. 

‘Vous avez raison, monsieur,” replied La belle Eugénie, with a dis- 
locating toss of her head, which strong sinews only could have survived: 
‘je n’ai pas trente ans. Au dernier quinze de aac rca jour de 
mon patron, Saint Eugéne, je n’avais que 27 ans. Voyez donc, mon- 
sieur, comme on peut se tromper quand il ne fait pas beau temps!” 

“ Ah,” said I again to myself, “ you’ve seen so much ugly weather in 
sy time that you're fairly inoculated by it.” This opinion, however, 
# rags from uttering, and merely bowed and sipped my tea in 
silence. 

At last Mademoiselle Loriot finished her breakfast. She threw her- 
self back in her chair, crossed her feet on the rug, and allowing her 
elasped hands to fall in an easy, negligent way in her lap, she fixed her 
seft_ eye steadily on me,—the other wandering round the rvom in the 
meantime, as if to take an inventory of the furniture, and renewed her 
conversation. 

With that delicate tact which seemed so peculiarly her own she said, 

“‘ A ce qu'il parait, monsieur, vous n’étes pas marié!” 

Blushing like a turkey-cock, though I felt it was she, not I, who 
ought to have done so, and the image of Tryphena suddenly hovering 
(a guardian angel) between me and my questioner, I mnibeiil, 

** Non, mademoiselle—pas encore.” 

** A la bonne heure,” she returned, and then added with a fascinating 
ogle, ‘mais sans doute vous avez eu des affaires de coeur!” 

This was a little too much. Here was a person of the opposite sex, 
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far from ‘young, still further from handsome, whose condition of life 
exacted from her more than from any other, the most guarded and modest 

ions, and yet in the course of half an hour's acquaintance, she 
accosted me with all the familiarity of my oldest male acquaintance,—not 
that I have a male friend I think who would have said so much, Ovid 
declares that whether they accept or refuse, women always like to have 


the question put:— 
“ Que dant, queeque negant, gaudent tamen esse rogate,” 


and Mademoiselle Loriot appeared to be of the same opinion with regard 
tomen. Observing that I paused, she resumed, laughing, 

« Ah,—c’est un secret donc. Eh bien, laissons cela pour le moment,— 

ons d'autres choses.” ) 

“ That, Mademoiselle Loriot,” said I, in a grave tone, “is precisely 
what I wish. There are several questions I am desirous of asking 

ou.” 

“ Eh bien, mon cher monsieur—comment vous appelez-vous—le diable 
m’emporte si je puis pronouncer votre nom,—sans ce petit écrit de notre 
ami Panurge je ne vous aurais jamais trouvé ; eh bien, qu’est ce que 
vous vous désirez savoir ?” 

“ What I wish to know in the first instance,” replied I, “is the precise 
nature of your arrangements with regard to the continuance of your jour- 
ney to Scotland.” 

“Et aprés ?” asked she, beginning to count on her fingers. 

“ All in good time,” I returned ; “ answer me this question first.” 

‘‘ Vous me demandez, monsieur, ce que je vais faire 4 present. Voici 
ma réponse: Je n’en sais rien.” 

“You know nothing about it ?’ I exclaimed, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

“Non monsieur, j’ai compte enti¢rement sur vous.” 

** Ah, true,” said I,—*of course, I shall see you to the railway station, 
and have you booked all the way throngh, and so forth. You must 
naturally,” I added, with something of hypocrisy in the remark, I must 
acknowledge,—‘‘ you must naturally be desirous of getting to the end of 
your journey.” 

“Oh! quant a ca,” said the lady, in a very off-hand way,—“ Je ne suis 
pas pressGe. Je suis trés bien ici. Enfin, je n’ai encore rien vu A Lon- 

1% 

I groaned inwardly. ‘ She is thinking of those infernal theatres,” said 
Ito myself. 

I wasa true prophet. The next observation she made proved it. 

“Vous avez ici de forts jolis spectacles et de trés bons acteurs, —n’est ce 
pas, monsieur ?” 

I couldnot deny it, because I gave implicit belief tothe play bills which 
boldly asserted these facts ; had I been in the habit of going to the play 
myself, she might have heard a different story. 

“Je ne comprends pas l’Anglais,” she continued, “ mais, c'est égal, je 
Saurais bien entendre. Quel est le meilleur théAtre ?” 

While she spoke I had been cogitating on the best mode of putting an 
extinguisher on any play-going scheme she might have formed, and a 
lucky thought struck me. 

L 2 
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“They are all good,” I replied, —‘“ all excellent,—all admirable. But, 

abv thde qaecndist, thay eno ovety-ati deal? 

« Mon Dieu ! quel dommage !” exclaimed Mademoiselle Loriot. “ Mais 
comment ¢a, monsieur ?” 

“ Why, the fact is,” said I, making a bold push, and reckoning on her 

ce of affairs in England, “the fact is—Queen Anne's dead—and 
so—you know,—there’s a court mourning,—and—and—while it lasts, it 
is not etiquette to go to the theatre.” 

She looked at me very hard with one eye, as if she had some notion 
that I was telling her a ‘Eb, — but I kept my countenance, and she went 
on : 

‘‘ Ah! cette pauvre reine donc est morte! J’en suis fachée. Que c’est 
embétant de mourir, si mal-d-propos! Comment peut-on s’amuser s'il n’y 
a pas de as 

Me But, emoiselle Loriot,” I observed, wishing to put an end at once 
to this sort of thing ;—‘‘I presume it was not for the purpose of 
amusing yourself that you came to England.” 

“‘ Et pourquoi pas, monsieur ? Faut-il que la jeunesse s’exhale sans 
respirer Je parfum du plaisir?” 

t would be difficult to describe the expression of this fair creature's 
orc she uttered this sentimental apostrophe. I moved uneasily in 
my chair. 

%. I shall have her back again,” thought I, “ to the subject of the affee- 
tions unless I speak out. Youth,” I proceeded aloud—“ youth—hem! 
—certainly not; but you, Mademoiselle Loriot, are the instructress of 
youth,—in short, madame, if [ understand your position rightly, you came 
to this country to work and not to play,” 

“ Qu’est-ce-que ¢a fait, monsieur ?” replied the damsel, naively; “pour 
étre bien cuite il ne faut pas rester toujours sur la grille. Il y aura bien 
le temps de me dechirer quand je vais 4 la campagne, avec ces petits 
mon 4 
I looked at her and could not repress the thought, that on whatever 
gridiron she had made the experiment she had been thoroughly done—I 
might, indeed, say brown—if so slang a phrase may find place among 
the lucubrations of Dr. Dryasdust. 

“ But,” said I,—hesitatingly,—“a course of preparation —— 

“Je me fricasse de vos preparations, monsieur,” interrupted the fair 
Eugénie,—‘‘je vous repéte ce que j’ai deja dit—je ne m’en vais pas & la 
camp qu aprés avoir joui des plaisirs de la ville.” 

** What a tremendous dragon has been saddled upon me!” I ejaculated. 
fee. Well, madam,” I resumed,—“ if you are determined to see what life 
is in London, it is but right I should tell you beforehand that it is rather 
an expensive process, and I hope you have got plenty of money.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Loriot, “voild préciseément ce que 
Yallais vous dire. Par exemple, ma bourse est tout a fait vide.” 

“« What !” cried I, “you have no money ?” 

‘* Pas un sous,” returned she. “ Ecoutez—je vais vous expliquer. Avant 
que de quitter Bordeaux—oi j’ai des parens trés riches,—je devais avoir 

€ une somme assez forte,—n'importe le montant,—mais des circon- 
stances imprevues m’ont empeché de profiter de l’occasion, et toutefois Je 
petit Panurge m’a conseillé de ne pas laisser échapper le moyen de 
partir par le bateau sur lequel j’avais embarqué mes effets, me disant 
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dans tous les cas, Vous seriez mon banquier,—attendu qu'il y avait 
rélations entre vous deux. Je n’ai pas hesité de mettre ses bons con- 
gels 4 profit; je me suis mise en route,—(maudit soit le jour qui me 
yoyait en pleine mer),—et—enfin,—me voici!” 
and intrepidity with which Mademoiselle Loriot delivered 
herself of this frank and mi exposition of the state of her affairs 
was, to me, perfectly astounding, 
Ihave all my life been a poor man,—but my great anxiety throughout 
my course has been to prevent the world from having the slightest inkling 

my poverty. For this cause I have pleaded inclination as a reason for 
not incurring expense where the real excuse was want of means,—acquire 
ing the reputation of a curmudgeon ; for this cause I have given 
my guinea to a literary charity and have omitted my dinner for several 
days in consequence, and, as my reward, have overheard people say,— 
“ The old fellow has plenty of money, when he pleases ;” for this cause I 
have hoarded my best suit (partly also on thy account, Tryphena), wear- 
ing garments at home that Reteen befitted my name, and have earned the 
= baa of “the old buck,” as a matter of course. These things have I 
‘done, to put a face on very limited means, and, as if to put my system to 
the rout, in utter scorn of all concealment, comes a brazen Frenchwoman, 
with the most unmistakeable signs of poverty about her, brags of intan- 
gible wealth, and quietly acknowledges that she never any other 

t to help her on her way than my unknown resources ! 

The proceeding was so incongruous and unheard of, that I could not 
refrain ~ repeating my former questions in a more hapa manner. 

“ And so you really mean to say, mademoiselle,” (the mockery that it 
was to call her so), “ that you are literally without a penny ?” 

_ “ C’est possible,” said she, with an air of supreme indifference ; “ qu'il 
se quelque sous dans mon sac, mais, pour la reste, je vous avoue 

chement que j’ai donné mon dernier écu au cocher qui m’a amené a 
Thétel. Ne parlons plus de ces bétises.” 

So saying, she rose from her chair, turned towards the glass, and 
affected to arrange her hair, but I rather imagine it was more for the 
purpose of watching what effect her communication had made on me 
after her back was turned. Presence of mind is not one of my readiest 
attributes, but the effect of Mademoiselle Loriot’s cool statement had 
rendered my countenance a complete blank, so that nothing certain could, 
Tam sure, = gathered from its expression. Locomotion is the general 
source from whence I derive inspiration, whether the subject that occu- 
pies me belongs to the present or to the past,—and the only thing I could 

ink of was to propose a walk, trusting that in the course of it, some 
way to get rid of this HaARPY would suggest itself. It was certainly not 
& very promising day for a promenade, for, besides that the month was 
February, acold, gray mist shrouded the sky and threw a gloom on every 
object. This, however, answered my purpose better than if the weather 
had been bright and sunny, for there was less chance of our meeting any 
of my acquaintance. Without committing myself, therefore, to any 
specific course, I also rose, and, putting on as bland an air as I cou 
assume, I said that as she was desirous of seeing the-town, I should be 
most happy to place myself at her disposition. 

The lady yawned, glanced towards the window, looked round the 
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room, then at me, then at the fire, and then shrugged her shoulders, the 
invariable resource of her country when there appears to be no choice left, 

“ Eh bien!” said she, with a long drawn breath, which expended itself 
in a sneer; “ allons voir cette belle ville.” 

“ You shall have reason to say so,” I thought, “ before we return.” 

Mademoiselle Loriot then resumed her bonnet and shawl, which she 
would fain have adjusted in my sleeping apartment, but to this invasion 
I offered a steady resistance, and the FrrenD (I regret very much being 
obliged to use the word) was baffled. 

I have mentioned that I resided in chambers. They were not pro- 
fessional ones, but, situated in the Adelphi, were occupied by persons of 
various denominations. On one floor was a cualieiaminnds offices—on 
another those of a public company,—a missionary agent paraded his call- 
ing on one landing-place, a solicitor on another, and here and there were 
small suits of apartments tenanted by private individuals like myself. 

As I had no very particular desire that Mademoiselle Loriot should 
be too much enchanted by the architectural beauties of London, I did 
not at once proceed into the Strand, which would have been my most 
direct course; but turning down John-street, I led her across Hunger- 
ford Market, through Scotland Yard, and taking her through the alleys 
which skirt the Admiralty, emerged into St. James’s Park, at the little 
entrance near the spot where, in summer, the cows are milked, and idle 
boys play at leap-frog. At that season of the year the shaded avenue 
between Carlton Gardens and the enclosure is, as every body knows, a 
very charming walk; but in the dead of winter, when the black leafless 
branches are dripping with perpetual fog, the prospect is not quite so exhi- 
larating. A few loungers, and those of the seediest kind, alone occupied 
the benches; and with an occasional policeman, a stray washerwoman, with 
her basket of clothes, hastening to or from Pimlico, and some of the 
more resolute of the London youth, who would rather climb trees and 
pelt the sparrows than pursue any more laudable occupation, were the 
only company in this delightful spot, the haunt, as I assured Made- 
moiselle Loriot, of the principal nobility and the most distinguished per- 
sons in the country. 

“C’est bien triste,” said the ingenuous Eugénie, and in my secret 
heart I could not but admit that she was right. It certainly could not 
bear comparison with the Boulevards of Paris, nor did it rival in bustle 
and liveliness the quays of her more familiar Bordeaux, with its noble 
theatre, its busy Exchange, its fine rostral columns, and its picturesquely 
crowded river. 

It was, however, indifferent to me whether or not she instituted com- 
parisons disadvantageous to London, my object being rather to collect 
my own thoughts than to give expansion to hers; and as we pursued 
our dreary promenade, I continued to turn over in my mind the speediest 
and most effectual way of disembarrassing myself of my new acquaint- 
ance. I came at last to the conclusion that the first loss was the best ; 
and that, although it took money out of my purse, which at that mo- 
ment I could ill spare, my best plan was to advance the necessary sum 
to expedite her journey to the north, and wash my hands of her at once 
and forever. Having determined upon this, I became more cheerful, 
and it was time for me to be so, the lowering brow of Mademoiselle 
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Loriot having shown signs indicative of a coming storm. I have said 
that her countenance was not attractive when seen in all its detail,—it 
struck me, as I looked over my shoulder, as even less so in profile, with 
its very rigid outline broken only by two black lines, one across the brow, 
and the other, scarcely less defined, shading the upper lip. Even the 
sinister cast of the eye was not lost in the side view of this remarkable 

lady's features; for like that which Sir Anthony Absolute insisted 
upon amongst the personal qualifications of his son’s intended bride, the 
orb possessed as unlimited a power of rolling as that of the bull in Cox’s 
museum. 

* Qu’est ce que c’est que ca ?” she exclaimed, pointing to a sha 
pile of building, which the recent rains had stained till it resembled wet 

wn paper. ‘Est ce ld un prison ?” 

“ We are not in the habit in England of converting our palaces into 
prisons,” was on the tip of my tongue, but I contented myself by saying, 
* That is Buckingham Palace.” 

“ Boquinghin Palais,—ah! Et vous avez aussi un arc de triomphe! 
Mais c’est étonnant ; o) avez vous gagné des victoires? Je n’en ai 

jamais entendu parler. Ah, je vois bien a present, il n'y a rien de sculpté 
—vous attendez que les victoires vous arrivent.” 

I had nothing to say for the architecture of the unfortunate edifice, 
neither could I deny the fact that the triumphal arch represented nothing 
at all, but, antiquarian as I am, I am fully alive to my country’s glory. 

“ What, mademoiselle,” J exclaimed, “ have you never heard of Cressy, 
nor Poitiers, nor Azincour—to say nothing of the victories of Marlborough 
and Wellington ?” 

Je ne connais pas ces noms 14; et dans ce cas,” continued she, with 
the utmost coolness, “je suppose qu’ils n’ont jamais existe. Quant a votre 
Malbrouk, nous l’avons accablé par une chanson. Je me moque de votre 
Duc de Vilainton! C'est lui qui a trahi le grand Napoléon.” 

“ He beat him,” replied I, quickly, —‘“‘if that’s what you mean.” 

“Comment, monsieur,—l‘empéreur qui n‘a jamais été vaincu! II vous 
a écrasé partout; dans la Russie, en Amérique, aux Indes, en Italie, dans 
toutes les parties du globe.” 

“Permit me to say, mademoiselle, that you speak of impossibilities.” 

“ Comment ¢a, monsieur !” 

“The English never encountered Napoleon in any of the places you 
have named.” 

“ Tant mieux pour vous, monsieur, i vous aurait battu s'il vous avait 
rencontré,” and she tossed her head with an air of intense triumph. 

Woman as she was—to judge by her costume,—I felt very much in- 
clined to let her know what a beating really was, but though I could not 

remove the feeling of dislike for this person which, indeed, kept every 
moment increasing, I managed to control my anger. 

“It is a pity,” I said, “that he did not come to England.” . 

: Il n'était pas possible,” was Mademoiselle Loriot’s self-satisfied 
reply: 
“ You are right,” I answered, “ it was not possible.” 

“ Non !—parcequ’il fallait traverser la mer. Attendez,—je me trompe. 
ll aurait pu venir par la Russie s’il n'y avait pas eu de la guerre de ce 


eété 1a.” 
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« If Mademoiselle Loriot’s general acquirements,” thought I, “are on 
with her historical and hical knowledge, she will do credit to 
Professor ’s recomm ion.” I did not test them further at the 
moment, and we continued our route u Constitution Hill, where she 
made the slight mistake of supposing St. 's Hospital to be a Club, 
in which particular having undeceived her, we turned into Piccadilly, 
where, luckily, a drizzling rain beginning to fall, I put up my umb 
so as to obscure Apsley House, which I was afraid would have begotten 
another controversy. To avoid the wet, instead of taking a cab, I hur. 
ried my a under an archway, from whence there was only the view 
of a dead w 

“ If this,” said I to myself, “with the walk I have got in store, doesn’t 
sicken her of London, I don't know what will.” But she was not yet 
disposed to give in. 

“It was 2 fortunate thing for me,” said Mademoiselle Loriot, 
whose remarks I shall henceforward translate, having hitherto refrained 
from doing so the better to preserve the tone of her conversation ;—“‘it is 
a very fortunate thing for me I did not put on my rose-coloured capote 
and my violet silk dress; they would have been completely destroyed. 
You see,” she added, with one of her most fascinating smiles, “1 am 
entirely in travelling costume.” 

I assured her,—and with perfect truth,—that what she wore became 
her, in my opinion, better than any thing else she could have selected. 

“ You are very good to say so,” she replied, with a languid air, and 
leaning on my arm in a way that made me tremble—for reasons both 
moral and physical, she leered at me as much as to say, “ that obdurate 
heart is touched at last.” 

So at least I translated it, and in spite of the season and the cold wind 
whistling down the archway, I felt my face all at once burning to the 
very lobes of my ears. This sensation was not diminished by some ob- 
servations that reached me from a couple of young fellows who were 
passing by. One of these was a butcher-boy, his hair nourished by 
mutton fat, curling over his tray in spite of the rain ; the other a young 

tleman whose head was protected from the inelemency of the weather 

y an empty basket reversed, as were his shoulders by a potato-sack 
which was thrown negligently over them. 

The butcher-boy spoke first ; the class he belonged to rarely furnishes 
society with ueiel of politeness. 

“I say, Bill,” he shouted, giving his friend a dig in the ribs with 
his elbow, “ twig the cove hunder the harchway.” 

“ My eyes!” said the other, looking through his hand, opera-glass 
fashion, “‘vy he’s bin a abductin’ of a female babboon, dressed up in 
petticoats, from Wan Ambug’s. I shouldn’t vunder if he aint a goin’ 
to marry her.” 

“I forbids the banns,” said the butcher-boy, with a loud laugh. “The 

ies is too nigh related.” 

_Upon this the green-grocer’s boy set up a tremendous roar, shoved 
his eo into gutter, and off they both ran as fast as their 
legs carry them, leaving me bursting with rage and shame beside 
my hirsute protégée. 

It was well, perhaps, for Mademoiselle Loriot’s equanimity that she 
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did not understand the language in which these compliments were paid ; 
but to avoid the repetition of them, which would not have been par- 
ticularly agreeable to myself, [ suggested that we should move on. 
to my original plan, I took the first opportunity of quitting 
the er and livelier thoroughfares, and, turning into Down-street, 
conducted my ch through several narrow streets, and across more 
than one Mews, till we reached Davies-street, and thence into Mary- 
lebone-lane, from which locality I steered by as many back-ways as I 
could find, until we had traversed Portland-place, and were fairly entered 
into the delightful and artistic region which lies on the western side of 
Tottenham-court-road. From this point the game was my own, and 
the districts of Soho, St. Giles’s, and Drury-lane, furnished me with 
the means of exercising the fair Eugénie’s hmbs, without drawing too 
largely on her admiration. I had early discovered that the lady had a 
temper, and our dismal tramp through the wet, dirty streets, did not 
tend to improve it. She was lavish of every thing but encomiums on all 
she saw, a thing not much to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
what she did see. The best words in her vocabulary are scarcel 
translateable, so utter was the disgust and contempt with which this 
unique view of London inspired her. I found, too, that she could be 
bitter as well as coarse. Passing in sight of Marylebone workhouse, 
she inquired what place it was, and |, who was thinking of some- 
thing else, mechanically answered, “ One of the Courts of Justice.” Her 
reply startled me. 
“ It looks like it,” she said, spitefully ; “the people gathered round 
the door there seem to have got all that justice generally leaves the poor 


—rags and famine.” 
After this sally I resolved, as long as she remained under my care, to 
keep her in good humour, and a fortunate circumstance came to my aid, 
One motive in choosing our roundabout, obscure walk, was, as | have 
intimated, to avoid observation. I was not altogether successful in this 
endeavour, for let the weather be what it may in London, there are 
always folks who go abroad, and are to be met with in the most out-of- 
the-way, unexpected places. Thus I encountered more than one person 
my acquaintance, who, I am convinced from the air with which the 
eyed my dingy yet tawdry companion, were firmly of opinion that I was, 
as the phrase runs, “ ‘hel no good ;” and the hang-dog look which I 
felt I wore, as I hastily recognised them, must have confirmed their 
suspicions. The worst of all was an old lady, a friend of Tryphzna’s, 
whom I unwisely cut instead of openly meeting. She was, after a 
habit of hers in bad weather, poking about the curiosity-shops, to pick 
up dreadfully useless bargains, and turning round to examine some object 
against the fight, perceived me coming down the narrow street, with my 
in on my arm. I was close upon her before I was aware, and 
_ unconscious that Mademoiselle Loriot and myself had been within 
e focus of her large spectacles for nearly a minute. Ino sooner saw her 
than I turned away my head, and began to converse very earnestly with 
w companion, though of what I said to her I have not the slightest idea. 
rs. Cribbiter—such was the old lady's name—was not to be deceived 
by this manceuvre, and the way in which she resented it led to a differ- 
ence between Tryphena and myself, which at one time assumed a very 
serious character, and was only allayed by a very full explanation, and 
the strongest protestations on my part. 
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All perils of this nature were, however, overpast when we entered 
the region of Drury Lane, and here it was I stumbled on my good ge- 
nius. It was in one of the courts abounding in that neighbourhood, 
down which I had dived with my interesting charge, that I came full 
upon a very merry fellow of my acquaintance, one Captain Walrus, a 
rencontre with whom, under the circumstances, did not signify two sous, 
Had I been disposed to avoid him, the thing would scarcely have been 

ible, for his bulk was so great as entirely to fill up the narrow tho- 
roughfare; but | had no such intention, and my greeting was perfectly 
unembarrassed, though I could perceive an inquisitive smile playing in 
the corners of his mouth, while his eyes were no less mirthfully interro- 
gative. What made me so much at my ease, was the knowledge I pos- 
sessed of my friend's character. He was one of those men whose pursuit 
in life had every thing by turns, but nothing long; he had tried a 
thousand schemes to make his fortune, and the result may be guessed at 
from his numerous attempts; but whether his schemes prospered or 
failed, and the failures greatly outnumbered the successes, his temper and 
disposition remained unaltered; nothing could ruffle the one or wa 
the other; he still exhibited the same buoyancy and cheerfulness let 
whatever might befal. But this was not all, for in the course of his 
many mutations he had seen so much variety, and had led so many dif- 
ferent kinds of life, that nothing came amiss to or surprised him. To 
meet his antiquarian friend, Dr. Dryasdust, walking with a somewhat 
equivocal character, excited, therefore, only the idea of something hu- 
morous which concealed, perhaps, a pleasant mystery that I might ex- 
plain or not, as best suited my convenience. 

“ Well, doctor,” said he, laughing; ‘a nice day this for a retired and 
shady walk. You have taken the wrong turning ; there’s no thorough- 
fare this way.” 

The passage was so narrow, or his figure so fat, that it was hardly 
necessary for him to stick his arms a-kimbo as he did while speaking. 

“ Ah! Walrus,” replied I, “ notwithstanding appearances are against 
you, ae never stand in any body's way.” 

‘I suppose you think to get round me by saying so,” he retorted ; 
“ but where are you going, and—stay—first of all do me the honour of 
introducing me to your fair companion.” 

He had already begun the ceremony; his hat was in his hand, and his 
bow half accomplished, when I presented him to Mademoiselle Loriot, 
adding in English, and with all the air of paying a compliment— 

“A French lady, whom I am very anxious to get rid of.” 

“T'll manage it for you, my boy,” he answered, “ what is it?—an 
elopement ? Hardly that, though, I should think. Never mind—I’ll do 
whatever you like—any thing short of marriage.” 

All this was spoken interjectionally, and with extreme rapidity, and 
was merely the filling up of a string of voluble sentences addressed to 
Mademoiselle Loriot, who simpered and curtsied with extreme delight. 

“Thave been showing Mademoiselle Loriot the sights of London,” I 
said to Walrus, winking with my off-eye, an act, unsuitable, I admit, to 
the gravity of my character, but pardonable, I trust, when the circum- 
stances of the case are taken into consideration. 

“« And how do you like our city ?” asked Walrus, with a light, easy 
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air, as if he had expected a highly eulogistic reply, though he saw in an: 


instant that the stranger was utterly disgusted. 


“ Not at all, sir,” answered Eugénie; “I find it detestable ; nothing: 


but fog and smoke in the streets,—miserable shops, no passages, no 
boulevards, nothing gay, nothing agreeable; I give you my word of 
honour, sir, that until now”’—and here the grim features relaxed @ la 
Francaise—“ I have not seen a single person of respectability ; that is 
to say,” she added, correcting herself, though her eyes still gleamed 
spitefully,—‘ I mean, except my friend Doctor Drydust.” 

My fat ally had been bred in that school of philosophy described by 
Sterne, in speaking of the characteristics of the French nation; he acce 
the compliment of Mademoiselle Loriot, and put by the rest. In his 
turn, he then said something to propitiate the fair one, and it was easy 
to see he had at once established himself in her good graces. I fol- 
lowed up the advantage he had gained, by asking him to dine with me, 
and assist in doing the honours, glad under any circumstances to escape 
from a ¢téte-a-téte, which I feared would have been of a formidable 
character ; a conclusion warranted by the morning's experience. He 
accepted the invitation readily, and agreed, moreover, to meet me at @ 
place appointed as soon as I had deposited the lady at her hotel, that he 
might learn the cause of my dilemma. This arrangement, as it was 
discussed in English, Mademoiselle Loriot knew nothing about. He 
then removed himself from our passage, by backing into an open door- 
way, and we moved on. No further incident occurred on our way home, 
save two or three trifling misapprehensions on the part of Eugénie, as, 
for instance, when she, naturally enough, concluded that Drury Lane 
Theatre was a prison, and the statue of Shakspeare, that of some 
notorious criminal, who had been executed within its walls; and when also 
she took Exeter Hall for a theatre, a very justifiable conclusion, had she 
witnessed some of the meetings there, where tragedy mops its eyes 
with a white handkerchief, and comedy laughs in its sleeve, where farces 
are of every-day occurrence, and the transformations of pantomime are 
outdone. 

Our pleasant walk had sufficiently tired Mademoiselle Loriot to render 
rest agreeable, and her thoughts once more reverting to pdétage (a de- 
ficiency of appetite being by no means one of her weaknesses), I recom- 
mended her to return to her hotel, while I made some necessary preparations 
for the dinner, to which I found myself obliged to invite her, suggesting, 
at the same time, a basin of mock-turtle to sustain her till that hour 
arrived. This proposition was more graciously received than any it had 
been my fortune to make since our acquaintance began, and having seen 
her fairly accommodated with this substantial luncheon, I took my leave 
till five o’clock, and having settled the momentous question of dinner 
with Mrs. Lynx, who was as surly on the occasion, as if she had to pay 
for, as well as get it ready, I repaired to the place where I had ap- 
pointed to meet my friend, Captain Walrus. 

In a few words I told him the particulars of my case. He_ laughed 
heartily, as a matter of course, for every thing made him laugh, even 
his own misfortunes. 

“Tf I hadn’t known the constancy of your disposition,” said he, “ and 
that there is an attraction elsewhere, I should have fancied the spirit of 
@ntiquarianism had pursued you to the very portals of matrimony. There 
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geems to be some of the true erugo in the rare, old coin that hung on 
your breast half-an-hour ago, a little battered, perhaps, but a good deal 
of expression in the head.” 
“ And the metal,” returned I, “is undeniable brass. But, however 
ious,” I continued, “I have no desire to hoard so great a treasure, 
spite of its antiquity, I must endeavour to get it ito circulation.” 
-, )MiMf Lkeep Mademoiselle Loriot in London,” I resumed, “ until she 
'reeeives the remittance which she says she expects, I apprehend I shall be 
eaten out of house and home, to say nothing of the expenses into which, 
as a matter of course, she will be resolved to run, as she says, ‘pour 
8’ e 
‘* Where are these remittances to come from ?” asked Walrus. 
‘From the Scotch gentleman in whose family she is going to act as 


governess.” 
“ What! payment beforehand! Do you think that likely from the 


north ?” 

“I confess I look upon it with some degree of doubt, though, ugly as 
she is (which nobody knows on this side of the water but ourselves), the 
unfortunate woman ae a right to her travelling expenses, and what I ad- 
vance will of course be repaid me by Mr. Mac Granite ; but the more 
materia] question is, how to get rid of her at once, for if I wait for Mr. 
Mac Granite’s answer I shall have the benefit of Mademoiselle Loriot’s 
society for the next week at least. Now, how is this to be done?” 

“ You couldn't say that the cholera is raging just now in London?” 

Walrus. 

“I don’t think that would be any use,” replied I, “she seems to 
me to have had everything.” 

“ What do you think of a state of siege ?” 

“That, Iam afraid, is my case. Bless you, a Frenchwoman cares 
nothing about that, it is one of the conditions of existence in all the 
large towns of France. So far from being afraid of it, I'll be bound she 
would say, ‘Un état de si¢ge,—ah! c’est bien gai!’ No, my dear Wal- 
rus, we must try something else.” 

“‘ Why not tell her that business of particular importance obliges you 
to leave town to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Walrus,” said I, impressively, “you have not studied this—this— 
lady so closely as I ; you have had no opportunity of doing so. I am 
certain her answer would be, ‘ In that case I can keep house for you 
till you come back.’ It is clear to me that she is a descendant of the 
Old Man of the Sea; she is ‘a sort of burr, she will stick.’” 

“ Well, then,” returned Walrus, we must get rid of her by stratagem. 
Leave her to me, I'll manage her. When does the mail train start for 
Scotland ?” 

“ About nine o’clock this evening, I imagine.” 

“Oh then, there’s plenty of time. You must contrive to get her bag- 

ready unknown to her, and trust me for the rest. We'll treat her 
to a coup d'état.” 

7 — ” Pay esse I, —— my hands joyfully, and inexpressibly 
relieved at the thought of her de ; “be punctual,—at five, or a 
Sake tees g parture punctual, 

And so we shook hands and 

The remainder of the afternoon was consumed by me in inditing a 
note to Tryphxna, to account for my non-appearance at tea that even- 
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ing, and in making preparations to receive my guests, a dinner—espe- 

ially where one of—I suppose I must aise eaten sex, was con- 
cerned, being a rare event in my bachelor apartments. Mrs. Lynx being 
soothed and stimulated at the same time by the intimation that my female 
visitor’s stay would be so brief, exerted herself very creditably, and shortly 
before the moment of projection I set out for Mademoiselle Loriot’s hotel 
to bring her in to dinner. 

As | was not at all disposed to pay her the compliment with which in 
the morning she had designed to honour me, I sent a message up to her 
bed-room to say that I was waiting, and while the chamber-maid was 

on this errand I called for Mademoiselle Loriot’s bill, paid it, and 
» eo the porter, as soon as she went out with me, to bring her trunks 
down stairs and have them ready for her departure by the mail train. I 
had plenty of opportunity for giving these instructions, as the lady did 


not hurry herself, but at length she made her appearance, talking with all 


her might as she came down stairs to the chamber-maid, who evidently 
did not understand one syllable of what she said. I caught the words, 
 bassinez mon lit,” and this gave me a clue to her conversation. ‘“ I’m 
afraid,” said I to myself, “ your bed to-night will be warmed by a stoker.” 

There was a very dim light in the coffee-room which, there being no 
company in the house at this season of the year, was lit only by a single 
eandle, so that I could not make out exactly what Mademoiselle Loriot 
had on; but as far as I could discern, she seemed to be enveloped in a 
large cloak with a capuchon, or hood, that came over her head, and as 
she held a pocket-handkerchief to her mouth to keep out the fog, the 
beautiful outline of her form was wrapped in a pleasing obscurity. 

It was but a few steps to my chambers, and the distance was rapidly 
traversed. When we got upstairs, Walrus had arrived, and was standing, 
after the manner of the English, before a blazing fire; the dinner-lamp 
was lit and every thing ready. He came forward to assist me in disem- 
barrassing Mademoiselle Loriot of her cloak, when, to his astonishment as 
well as mine, we found that beneath that mysterious envelope she was at- 
tired in full dress! 

“ Eh bien! messieurs!” cried she, triumphantly, “ comment me trou- 
yez-vous 4 present ? Je vous ai menagé une jolie surprise, n’est ce pas 2” 

A surprise it certainly was, though there was nothing about it to make 
the application of the adjective of any value. 

“Je ne voudrais pas,” she continued,—‘“ je ne voudrais pas assister a 
votre répas sans me mettre comme il faut.” 

Mademoiselle Loriot’s ideas of what is comme il faut were, to 1 wg 
least of them, rather singular, and very different from those of Tryphzxna, 
who never in her life, I am eonvinced, wore a dress so low by a hand’s 
breadth, as that which now slipped from the shoulders and exposed the— 
the—the—blades of Eugénie. Tryphzna's colour, moreover, is natural ; 
but were she as pale as a ghost I feel certain she would scorn to seek 
the aid of art to heighten it ; not so this bold Frenchwoman, who had laid 
on the rouge with no unsparing hand. Whether she had ever heard or 
not of the manceuvre of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire it is impos- 
stble for me to say, but she had adopted her grace’s manner of arranging 
her hair, allowing it so full a sweep as almost entirely to eonceal the de- 
fective eye, while the other kled with a lustre which was, to say the 
least of it, extraordinary. If I, a sober-minded man, may be allowed 
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such an expression, there was infinitely more of the devil in her 
aspect now she was full dressed than when she appeared en demie-parure, 
In the guénilles of the morning she had been simply forbidding, in her 
evening finery her ugliness was fierce and startling, and not the less so 
from the desperate resolve which manifested itself, of being perfectly cap- 
tivating. 

“ She is bent upon making a night of it,” said I to Walrus, in a whisper 
of ir, “ how shall we ever persuade her to go !” 

Walrus chuckled but took no further notice of my remark. He ad- 
dressed himself with a great show of politeness to Mademoiselle Loriot. 

‘‘ How little we know,” said he, “when we rise in the morning what 
leasures are in store for us before we return to our lonely pillows. I say 
nely, mademoiselle, advisedly, for bachelors like Dryasdust and myself, 

have no companionship to cheer our solitude.” 

“ Mais le célibat, monsieur,” said the Beauty, with one of her dan- 
gerous glances, “le célibat est une maladie dont on peut se guérir !” 

“She means to marry one of us, that’s clear,” said I, to myself, 
** thank God, Walrus seems rather to take to her.” 

He smiled in reply to the lady’s observation. 

‘“¢ Yes,” he said, “there are several remedies—but which is the most 
effectual ? Every physician has his favourite prescription.” 

“The great thing,” replied Mademoiselle Loriot, with an aigre-dour 
expression, meant probably for tenderness, ‘is to have confidence in 
your physician.” 

She was proceeding, and I am half inclined to think would at once 
have raised the thin veil which floated so transparently over her senti- 
ments, had not Mrs. Lynx at that moment made her appearance, bring- 
ing in the dinner. It was a very opportune relief, for I had begun to 
be extremely uncomfortable. One thing was beyond a doubt, not only 
that this Frenchwoman was one determined to strike while the iron was 
hot, but that she always had irons in the fire ready for use. I inwardly 
resolved to intrench myself within the most frigid politeness, for fear, 
notwithstanding the attention paid her by Walrus, her inclinations should . 
veer round to the point at which they seemed, in my imagination, to have 
been directed in the morning. Walrus, however, seemed afraidof nothing, 
and the temerity with which he ventured on ground so perfectly volcanic, 
was to me positively appalling. I have said that his disposition was na- 
turally gay, but on this occasion his abandon was complete, and I must 
say I envied the temperament of a man who, in spite of the difficulties 
that Jfaced him, could command such a flow of spirits as he now indulged 
in. It seemed even as if he found something absolutely piguant in the 
ugliness of Mademoiselle Loriot. His conduct, however, puzzled me, for, 
though it was well to put her in good humour, the more he ingratiated 
himself, the less chance there appeared of her being willing to set out for 
the north. 

Notwithstanding her very substantial breakfast, and the refection of 
mock-turtle at the hotel (charged five shillings, “two basins, sir ; four 
French rolls, sir,” said the waiter, in explanation) Mademoiselle Loriot’s 
appetite seemed as vigorous as if she had again fasted all the way from 
Bordeaux. The reader may like to know our bill of fare : there was no 
oe (scarcely necessary, I thought, after her luncheon, though I saw 
the shrug she gave that she expected it), but en revanche, we had 
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brill and lobster-sauce, from Hungerford Market, some patties from 
a French restaurant in St. Martin’s-lane, a boiled leg of mutton from 
Tucker's, a dish Mrs. Lynx took pride in, and, finally, an omlet, 
making, altogether, as pretty a little dinner as three hungry people 
need sit down to, and, doing no injustice, I flatter myself, to my style 
of living in chambers. That her national prejudices might not be 
offended, I had ordered a bottle or two of French wine,—nvot the 
t kind of beverage in London,—though from the way in which she 
of the claret a stranger to the fact might have imagined that the 
vintage of the Thames was at least as abundant as that of the Gironde, 
and cost nothing to bring it to perfection. She took it, however, 
asa matter of course, and, in short, I have rarely seen an individual of 
either sex with a better capacity for swallowing, whether the object 
ofiered were fluid or solid. There was one thing, perhaps, which she had 
either not thought of, or not calculated on, and that was the quality of 
the wine, there being some difference between Chateaux Margaux and 
vin ordinaire, to which, I apprehend, she had been mostly accustomed. 
Still the strength of her head was amazing, and the only apparent effect 
was aslight exuberance of gaiety, and a trifling increase in the loudness 
of her voice, and the vivacity of her gestures, all of which rendered her, 
Walrus said, only so much the more charming. There was one thing 
she never lost sight of—the purpose for which she had dressed herself —I 
will not say so unbecomingly, but so very décolletée ; in the midst of her 
conversation this every now and then became — 

“Non, monsieur,” she said, in reply to an observation from Walrus, 
“votre ville n'est pas belle,—mais cependant, il se trouve sans doute de 
jolies choses dedans ;—vos théatres par exemple. Ah! que ce poisson est 
délicieux ! Comment appelez vous ga—du breel-—quel drdle de nom !— 
et puis la sauce, c’est du homard,—on attrape ¢a dans la riviére n’est ce 
pas? Oui j'adore le spectacle—c’est la seule chose qui adoucit la vie,—la 
seule ?—mais non pas, il y a encore pour la jeunesse le don de l’amour,— 
jen boirai avec plaisir, monsieur,”—(this was in reply to an invitation 
from Walrus to take wine)—“ ah,—c’est du bon cru, ¢a— comme 
— vour dire, tout 4 l’heure,—sans le spectacle on ne saurait rien 

“ You are very fond of plays then?” inquired Walrus, in, as I thought, 
& very imprudent manner. 

“Mon Dieu ! monsieur,—c’est mon existennnnce !” she exclaimed, with 
an energy which I have vainly endeavoured to —— by letters; —* ah, — 
par exemple, connaissez-vous le théatre de Bordeaux,—c’est le plus beau 
qui existe au monde! L’extérieur est sublime comme la tragédie—l'interi- 
eur ravissant comme la comédie—tous les loges sont a jour, iln’y a rien 
qui empéche a voir,—ni a étre vu.” 

Tcould not help thinking that the last part of Mademoiselle Loriot’s 
eulogium was—as far as she was concerned—no very great recommenda- 
tion. Walrus, however, was of her opinion ; {he continued :— 

“Under the circumstances, mademoiselle, you will probably do us the 
honour of accompanying us this evening to the Grand Theatre Royal of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane?” 

_ “Mais, monsieur,” said the lady, turning to me,—“ ne m’avez vous pas 
dit ce matin que tous les théatres étaient fermés ?” 
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I kicked Walrus on the shins under the table, but he took no notice, 

“C'est un mauvais plaisant,” said he,—“ he wanted to have the pleasure 
of your society all to himself ; he won’t tell you that story now I’m here.” 

“ Ah,—le méchant,” ejaculated Eugénie, “ comme il ressemble a Pa. 

; ga aurait fait de méme.” 
I felt a gentle pressure on my toe as Walrus = which in some 
relieved the anxiety I was beginning to feel, though I could not at 
all satisfy myself as to the precise course he meant to adopt. 

Mademoiselle Eugénie’s reply was prompt. 

* J’accepte, monsieur, avec plaisir.” 

The remainder of the dinner passed off satisfactorily enough, though 
Walrus aud I were compelled to decline a very earnest request of Made- 
moiselle Loriot’s that we should “ boxer en peu” for her edification. 

“ J’ai beaucoup entendu parler de votre gout national pour le boxer; 
—on m’a dit que vous le faites toujours aprés le diner ;—ne vous génez 
pas je vous en prie ; j’ai grand envie de le voir.” 

It was only by declaring that she would see plenty of the national sport 
at the theatre, that Walrus succeeded in checking her desire for an imme- 
diate exhibition. Gracious Heavens! The idea that I—Dr. Dryasdust, 
a grave member of several learned societies, should have been requested 
to enter into a pugilistic contest with a friend as an after-dinner amuse- 
ment! It was really too bad to think of! The word theatre wrought a 
diversion in her ideas, and she then straightway inquired what time we 
were to go. The clock on the chimney-piece indicated eight, and Walrus 
replied that we would, if she pleased, set out directly ; he had only to go 


into the next street to get a carriage to carry us. I followed him to the 


door. 

“For God’s sake, Walrus,” whispered I, ‘‘ tell me what you mean to 
do. You surely don’t intend to take this woman to the play ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied he, laughing, “ and you shall go too.” 

“If I do,” exclaimed I, 

He stopped the profane resolve I was about to make. 

“ Listen,” he said;—‘ what have you done about her baggage?” 

“Tt is all ready at the hotel, as you suggested.” 

“Very good ; just step there and have it put in a cab. I'll send one 
to the door directly while I get another for ourselves. We'll all start 
together.” 

“ What, to the theatre ?” 

i ag theatre! what do you think of the Birmingham Railway Sta- 
tion ?”” . 

“ I see it all,” I replied, “but, my dear Walrus, she is not dressed for 
the journey.” 

“ Oh,” said he, still laughing, “she'll do well enough ; her cloak is as 
thick as half-a-dozen blankets, and I've got a stout worsted comforter to 
tie round her neck ;—the great thing is to get her off.” 

“ That's true,” I rejoined, and leaving Mademoiselle Loriot to arrange 
herself before the glass, I took my hat and went at once to the hotel. 
The cab was presently at the door, the baggage out and fastened in it, 
and some stray articles belonging to the lady, placed inside. It then 
drew up in the shade, a short Ghstence from my own door. 

“T have been to fetch your shawl, mademoiselle,” said I, on entering 
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the room where I had left her, “ you will want your cloak also, the night 
is so cold and foggy, but that you can leave in the foyer of the theatre.” 

“ Merci, mon cher monsieur,—vous étes bien aimable,”’ and she pressed 
my hand with more cordiality than I expected,—the effect of claret or 
inconstancy, I don’t know which;—“ votre ami 1a est assez bon diable,— 
mais il est trop gras; moi, je n’aime pas le gras,—au contraire je prefére 
pat 

The reader has already guessed, without my telling him, that I am as 
thin as a whipping-post ; like Justice Shallow, “my dimensions to any 
thick sight are invisible.” Could there be a clearer demonstration? Even 
at that moment I trembled for the consequences, but luckily Walrus 
came rolling into the room. 

“ Every thing is peu said he, “‘but the fog is intense. It is im- 
possible to exist in London unless we fortify ourselves against it. Per- 
mit me, mademoiselle, to offer you a glass of cognac.” 

Mademoiselle Loriot made a feint of refusing it, but it went down so 
easily that Walrus pressed another, and would have tried a third, had I 
not been fearful it might have taken effect before we got to the station. 

Down stairs then we went. Walrus handed Eugénie into the first cab 
and took his place beside her, and I on the plea of not disarranging her 
dress, followed in the carriage which held the baggage. ‘The word was 
given to the Birmingham Railway, and off we started. 

It was lucky for the success of our scheme that the interesting stran- 
ger whom we were escorting had never yet travelled by railway. At the 
time I speak of not one existed anywhere in France, and even now 
her native city of Bordeaux boasts of only one short line leading to the 
Basin of Arcachon on the coast of the Bay of Biscay. Walrus allowed 
her no time to look about her, and she was too intent on the “ spectacle” 
to offer any impediment. 

“ Ah! voila les premiéres places,” exclaimed she as the words “ Ist 
Class” caught her eye. ‘Est ce que nous aurons des stalles ?” 

“‘ Mais, certainement,” was his reply, as he led her into the waiting- 
room, ‘‘ vous serez bien installée.” 

“Ah, mon—sieur,°—hiccoughed Eugenie, on whom the wine and brandy 
had now begun to take effect, —“ ah,—vous faites—des—cal—cal—em— 
bourgs! Sa—vez—vous que je dé—teste les cal—em—bourgs !”. 

At this moment I joined them, having given proper directions to the 
porters about the baggage and purchased a first class ticket for the un- 
conscious traveller.” 

“T am sorry to say,” observed I on entering, “that we are too late for 
places at this house ;—we shall have to go to the other theatre; but they 
play equally well there and box a great deal better.” 

“A la bonne heure,” said Mademoiselle Loriot, “ par—tons !” 

Steadying her between us, for she evidently needed our assistance, we 
handed her along as well as we could to the platform where the railway 
carriages were - cn up ; the bell was ringing for the passengers to 
take their seats. 

“ Qu’est—ce—que—c’est—que—ca?” said our companion, gazing 
fixedly on the train. 

“These are the carriages that are to take us to the other theatre.” 

“ Mais—je—ne—vois—pas de che—che—vaux. Ap—pa—rem— 
ment elles sont—toutes—liées—ensemble.” 
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“That is precisely the case, mademoiselle -—have the kindness to 


siep in first.” 
She obeved intuitively, and Walrus followed to arrange her cloak and 
hawl comfortably for the journey; the yellow bonnet was already swing- 


mg over her head. She leant her head back and was asleep before he 


had compl ted the Op ration. 

‘Are you the guard of this train?” I inquired of a civil, intelligent 
young man, who was hastening past. Tle answered in the aflirmative, 

“ There is a French lady.” said I, “in this earriage, who does not 


speak a word of English,—neither does she understand the value of Eng- 
lish monev. IT have paid her fare to York; will you have the kindness 


to see that she is properly forwarded to ———, a few miles from Dunbar ? 
Pray let her want for nothing; I think you will find this sufficient,” and 


1 handed him the necessary amount. 

* T will pass her on, sir,” he replied, touching his eap, “to the next 
euard, with instructions all through,—he is a very steady young man, 
S r.”” 

“Oh, on that head,” replied I, smiling, “T have no fear. Come, 
Walrus, the train is just off— Thank you, sir.—Adieu, Mademoiselle 


[, riot ‘a 
‘She's as fast as a chureh,” said Walrus ; “that last glass of brandy 
did it. | wonder what she'll think of the * spectacle’ when she wakes !” 


The whistle sounded, —the train moved On, and thus [ disposed of MY 


PRENCH GOVERNESS, 





BLACh, RED, AND GOLD. 
BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


Black speaks of night Cimmerian spread afar 
er lands through which no cheering ray can enter, 
An iron age—the elemental war 
Of Chaos—Anarch old—where do concenter 
(Is this vour Central Power ?) Hate, Avarice, Pride, 
Discord, Ambition, miscalled Patriotism. 
Red is the second colour of the prism, 
Which the first Cassar wore the hue to hide 
Of blood—denoting not the love of brothers, 
But civil strife sprung from the heart that sates 
Its craving maw upon the goods of others. 
Gold tells—sad irony—of bankrupt states, 
Crowns best relief—a starving people's tears : 


Behold the livery German freedom wears ! 











VANCOUVER'S ISLAND. 


Ir is little more than two years ago that. we chronicled our opinion in 
reference to the then much debated Oregon question, that as far as right 
and title were concerned, the country so designated, was originally dis- 
covered by the renowned English cireumnavigator Sir Francis Drake in 
the sixteenth century. This was priority of discovery. Further, that 
when the United States became an independent nation, they neither pos- 
sessed nor advanced any claim to the British territories in Western Ame- 
rica, to which, in the mean time, the explorations of Captain Cook and 
the commercial intercourse which followed those discoveries, added to 
the subsequent surveys and discoveries of Meares in 1788, and of Van- 
couver in 1792-3-4 completed the title. 

The so-called Columbia river discovered in the same territory by 
the Spaniard Heceta, having been first explored by Captain Gray, a 
subject of the United States, the Americans set up a claim, founded on 
that exploration, backed by the facet of Lewis and Clarke having, in 
1805-6, followed in part the footsteps of Carver in 1804, and the settle- 
ment of Astoria having, in ISL], risen up among the trading-posts of 
the North-West Fur Company, established since 1804. It was a bad 
case; contiguity, the half-savage outcry of squatters, and the clamour of 
go-a-head democrats, filled up the chorus; justice and equity were sacri- 
ficed to popular frenzy, and Great Britain yielded all of Oregon as far as 
to the 49th degree of latitude. 

This was a very great concession to make, considering the strength of 
our claims, the numbers of our countrymen already settled on the Colum- 
bia; its value as an outlet to the North-West—now the Hudson's Bay 
Company—and the importance of a settlement on the western coast of 
America to our trade in the Pacific, and to our vast colonial possessions 
in the Australian seas ; but considering, on the other hand, the excited 
character of the population of the far west, and the imperious self-will 
of democratic institutions, for the sake of peace, we did not regret it. 

The most, and indeed the only important territory that remained to us 
after this somewhat humiliating concession, was Vancouver's Island. 
This island, 250 miles long, by 50 broad, possesses many most remark- 
able advantages. Its climate assimilates closely to our own, its soil is 
acknowledgedly rich and fertile, it abounds in woods and pastures, and as if 
all this were not sufficient, it reveals a vast extent of mineral and mer- 
cantile wealth in almost untouched beds of coals which actually crop out 
today. But even all these numerous advantages give way to the im- 
portance of its harbours, the only truly available ports between San Fran- 
cisco and Nootka Sound. 

_It has been justly pointed out by Mr. Gladstone that from these com- 
bined advantages, probably at some future period the world may see in 
Vancouver's Island a powerful state commanding a great portion of the 
trade between the Archipelago of the Pacific, and the continent of Ame- 
rica, and another authority has said of the same island that, if ever the 
North Pacifie is destined to become a Mediterranean, there will be its 
Tyre, 

It appears from what can be gathered from the parliamentary discussion 
on the matter, that soon after the settlement of the Oregon question, the 
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Hudson's Bay Company made application to the ¢ ‘olonial Othe e, stating 
that they had establishments on the southern side of Vancouver's Is); and, 
and wishing to know whether the ‘y would be confirmed in the possession 
of such lands , as they wished to add to those they already possessed. 
Earl Grey having, however, suggested in answer to this applic ation, that 
it was right that Vi ancouver’s Island should be colonised, the comp any 
offered to accede to what they de emed to be a great evil, upon the con- 
dition that the whole of the Queen's dominions to the west of the Rock 

Mountains, were made over to them. This extensive grant, asked for 
merely with the view to keep out others, was refused, whereupon the 
company was obliged to content itself with Vaneouver’s Island. But 
even this limited yet import: int cession, has had the effeet of drawing 
and fastening the attention of parliament not only upon the territory 
proposed to be granted, but upon the general policy and character of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, its mode of administration, its rights and pri- 
vilewes, and above all, the results which have been derived to this coun- 
try, as well as to the natives, by nearly two centuries of absolute and 
unui stioned rule. 

The explanation given by the authorities of the Colonial Office for the 
favourable manner in whieh the app lication of the Hudson's Bay 
Company was received, is that all previous applications made to colo- 
nise Vancouver's Island were not accompanied by any security that the 
parties would be able to carry out the object in view. The Hudson's 
Bay C OCNPERY on the contrary, was a powerful ¢ company, with capital, 
with ships, and with large adjacent possessions, and they had already a 
settlement on the island. That Vancouver's Isiand was not like ly to be 
pie ed by oo ite ente erprise, as the cost to convey an emigrant to it 

ould be three or four times as much as to any other colony. Moreover, 
the grant was simply a te signing erant 3 the government of the colony 
would be a perfectly free one ; there would be a governor and an 
assembly, and the making of ios and the collection and application of 
revenue, would be altogether in the hands of the assembly, and not of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. Few, probably, would advocate a con- 
siderable grant of public money at shin moment to colonise the island. 
Yet there were strong reasons for taking means to occupy it. Unless 
occupied speedily by Lritish settlers, and under British auspices, it would 
be occupied by American squatters, and in the course of a very few 
years the pr actical possession would pass from our hands. Earl Grey 
said that he had heard that this system had already to some extent com- 
menced, and that the sect called Mormonites, who had been obliged to 
quit America, contemplated removing in large numbers to settle on 
Vane uver 8 Island. 

Mr. Buller argued that emigrants could not be conveyed to Vancouver 
for less than 50/7. a head! That there was no trade, and as to maritime 
defence or command, such were ensured in the Pacific by Labuan, New 
Zealand, and Hong — He believed that it had one of the finest 
climates sin the world, but the fertility of the soil had been exaggerated. 
The colonisation of Vancouver's Island was a chimera for the present 
reneration. 

Earl Grey contended that it was very fair and reasonable, considering 
that government could not themselves undertake to find the means and 
capital for colonising the island, that it should be placed in the hands of 
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a company who would act in the place of government. The noble lord 
added that the government of the colony “would be provided for by a 
commission under the authority of the crown, appointing a person to act 
as governor—a legislative assembly, to be elected by settlers—and a 
soundil to be nominated by the crown. The Hudson's Bay Company 
had, moreover, rights over this district which would be very seriously 
interfered with by alee parties, and these rights could not be got rid of 
without compe nsation to a very large amount. The fur- trading of the 
association did not render them unfit for colonising Vancouver's Island, 
because there was no hunting in the island itself. The noble lord said 
that the comp: my had established agricultural settlements, especially on 
the Red River! The grant of Vancouver Island to the Hudson’s ‘Bay 
Company had not finally passed ) yet, although it would be agreed to, 
after full consideration by the Privy Council, in about six weeks, 

In the House of Lords Lord Monteagle carried his motion in regard 
to the p rroduction of certain papers respecting the grant of the said island 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the House of Commons the honour- 
able member for Montrose lost his motion “ That an humble address be 
presented to her majesty, praying that her majesty will be pleased not. to 
grant a charter to the Hudson’s Bay C ompany, until further ij inquiry has 
been made into the administration by the company of the settlement on 
the Red River, and until the « apabilities of Vancouver's Island have been 
fully ascertained,” by a majority of seventy-six against fifty-eight votes. 

Mr. Ilume made a subsequent endeavour to throw over the grant till 
next session, but an unsuccessful one, on the plea of obtaining a statement 

of the number, nature, &c., of the settlements and number of settlers 
which the Hudson's Bay Company would be required to esti ablish in the 
Island of Vancouver within five years ; but the honourable gentleman was 
more successful with respect to a motion for accounts of the ¢ ‘apital of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at the present. date, together with such other 
data as were necessary to arrive at a decisive opinion as to the means of 
the « company to carry out the proposed scheme of colonisation. 

The position of the Hudson’s B ay Company is ave ry extri ordinary 
one. This company obtained a charter from Charles I., in 1670, grant- 
ing them all the trade and te rritory east of the Roe ky Mountai ains and 
extending to the Oregon boundary to the south. In 1690 they applied 
for a confirmation of thei ir charter, and an Act of Parliament was passed 
extending the powers of the charter for seven years. That act expired 
in 1697, and, although a bill for renewing the charter was submitted to 
Parliament, so numerous were the pe ‘titions against its extension, that the 
measure was ultimately abandoned. From that moment to this the com- 
pany has possessed no parliamentary sanction for its governing powers. 
When the North-West C ompany established themecives, the Hudson’s 
Bay C ompany did not dare to go to law with them, but they entered into 
a pettifogging opposition, ond after mutual losses and disgraces, they 
coalesced, and then the Hudson's Bay Company felt themse Ives again at 
liberty to carry on the system of policy i in which they have revelled from 
the first. 

One of the most remarkable features of this policy has been the dis- 
couragement of colonisation. For upwards of two centuries the Hudson 
Bay and North-West Companies have held territories nearly equal in 
extent to all Europe, without founding therein a single settlement or 
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colony It is, indeed, one of their prineip les, as we had occasion to 
rem vel heats ly whe The tic Ing y Mr. L}, ill: antyre s work, to ke ep their acents 
constantly moving from thei ir isolated pos ts, so that they may not become 
attached to the sil. The Red River eres has been advaneed as an 
exception. But this settlement was founded by Lord Selkirk in des spite 
of the eor pany, and from the power white hh he hh: Lt | ae am red hy the pur 


he ‘yY were 


chase of a very large number of shares at a perl d when t 
bel AY pear. 

hat the authority which the company has so long exereised over the 
vast and imho pat le region sul ye et to thet ryu wisdiction has been. on the 
lvantageous to the Indians, we are quite willing to concede, 
But if 1s equ ills certain th) if the lludson’ s Bay } OMpany 1S exclus! sive in 
the narrowest and tichtest sense, as Mr. Gladstone has it, in which the 
word can | moplied, and of all OX dients that ean be found for stinting 
the trade of a new colony that of an exclusive eompany is the most 
effeetual. \ land eo npany has an interest ime Jonisati nm, but a tra ling 
company compels the lonists y compete | ith a powerful monopolising 
body. In the case of the Eludson’s B ay ¢ omnpe ny the monope ly of land 
and trade is a FeePiarvirle | by absolutism in - lities covered ly the cloak of 


impenetrable seereeyv. ‘That company makes neither returns nor reports 
to the Imperial Porhament. " | haan iat they possess a charter and 
a licence to trade, but for inform ition with respect to the government 
which they have establishe I, the powe r they have exercised, the settle- 
ments or posts they have formed, or the condition of the people and ter- 


] 
ritory under their rule, we have to wander through the pages of such 
works as have been lately reviewed in the New Monthly Magazine ; 
Governor Simpson's eauti us statements, or Mr. Ballantyne’s involuntary 
econtidences. And what do we learn from these works?) That there 1s 
no such thing as a free eolonist in the country held by the company, and 
th it even ther own 1 ‘tired servants cannot hold land the rei without 
surrendering every right and liberty of an Englishman. They ean only 
hold land on lease, and that upon pain of forfeiture if they do not submit 
to all and every exclusive trading privileges of the company—to all the 


:; oo ' . A 
rules and regulations they shall think proper to make, and to such taxa- 


tion as the CO) anny shall ch ise to linpose. No wonder thet Canada 
and the Umited States have progressed, and that the territory of the 
Hudson's B iv Company has remained stationary, with the exception of 
Lord Selkirk’s bold) achievement, and which Mr. Buller appealed to as 


“a marvellous mstance of the successful manner in whieh colonisation 
had been carried out by the Hudson’s Bay C omp inv,” whereas that set- 
tlement was established in spite of their determined opposition and 
hostility 

Mr. Hume chall nu, “i the power of any secretary of state to crive aw ay 
in the manner proposed what belonged to the nation. He communi- 
cated to the House a report from Mr. Douglas, a public officer of the 
Hudson's bay Company, which stated that there was abundance of timber 
on the bis 1; that its coast was indented with bays and inlets, having 
good anchorage, and that the soil had great capabilities for agriculture. 
Two-thirds of the island are prairie land, and other parts were covered 
with valuable oak and the tinest timber, and that there might be grown 
upon the island any kind of grain that was raised in England. The 
Columbia Liver was obstructed by bars, the harbours of Vancouver s 
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Island were most available to shipping. There were coal-fields covering 
fifty square miles in the island. Plenty of men and plenty of capital 
would go there if the settlers were to be inde pendent. 

Mr. P. Howard held that England should possess in Vancouver's Island 
a colony of sutheient weight and power to be useful in balancing the grow- 
ing influence of the United States on the western coast. 

Mr. Wyld observed, that Vancouver's Island was the sentinel of the 
Pacitie Ocean. — Its numerous harbours made it of great value in that part 
of the world, and its position with reference to China, Australia, New 
Zealand, California, and the Oregon, made the possession of it a matter 
of great moment. “Inthe course of the discussion they had heard much 
respecting the expense of sending out emigrants to Vaneouver’s Island, 
but on that point he begged tointorm the House that there were many 
merchaiuts m the city of London who were quite prepared to take out 
settlers at the rate of 171 each.” 

Mr. Groulburn pointed out, that if the island was so valuable to the 
Americans, surely it was valuable to us also, and we ought to put it on a 
footing that would render it more valuable in times to come. Tle had no 
fear during a te mporary suspension of our operations, while the Hudson's 
Bay Company possessed a settlement on the island, and we held an 
admirable harbour and had a seq ui adron in the Pacific, that any efforts of 
the Americans would bring the island under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Ile (Mr. Godliens’ did not understand how the colonists 
could enjoy coustitutional privileges under the rigorous superintendence 
of the Hudson's Bay C ompany. Such constitutional privileges were at 
onee abrogated by the power of the comp: ny to dispossess settlers of their 
lands, or to tax them to any extent, unless they submitted servilely to all 
the rules, regulations, and ordinances, which issued from TLudson’s Bay 
House ° . 

In the House of Lords, Lord Monteagle, in addition to the points 
above enumerated, dwelt with emphasis upon the fact that when a com- 
munication should be made, either by railroad or by a canal, across the 
Isthmus of Panama, that would become the highway of maritime nations 
to China and other parts of the eastern worl I, oa then the possession of 
Vancouver's Island would become a matter of vast importance. ‘The 
noble lord denounced the grant of that island to the Tudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as the most lavish, the most inconsiderate, ad the most reprehen- 
sible ever made before. ‘The company was altogether untit to be trusted 

with the moral duties of government, and their occupations and pursuits 
were totally opposed to gulnabeatieis, 

The question then remains in this position ; whether it being a positive 
fact that for a year and a half after its being publicly known that 
rovernment would receive offers for the colonisation of Vancouver's 
Island, although mz iny sent in their plans, not one of them was accom- 
panied with a show of sec urity that the parties would be able to carry out 
the object i in view; the said island should be handed over to a non- 
colonising, trading , despotic company, or should be colonised by the 


x; 


government of the country, and at the national expense. 

It has been argued that the Hudson’s Bay Company possesses already 
a settlement in Vancouver's Island. This settlement has been described 
by one correspondent to the Zunes as a most flourishing institution, with 
3000 or 4000 acres of prairie, ‘ appropriated for the purposes of farm- 
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166 Vancouver's Island. 
ing” a village, hospital, and school, a dairy and piggery, grist and saw- 
mills, a shed for curing salmon, gardens and cochande full of fruit and 
vegetables ; and by anothe: correspondent, as “a wooden enelosure of 
some LOO fee t = en oOce upied by two englishmen, two halt->reeds, and 
three or four Canadians with their Indian wives.” But whichever way 
the truth lies, one fact is certain, and has not been noticed, which is that 
Vaneouver Fort is not on Vaneouver’s Island at all, but on the banks of the 
Columbia River, ninety miles distance in a direct line from the sea, and 
within the territory cone ded to the United States ; and that further, the 
United States government has alre ady vote “da eonsiderable sum of mioney 
to indemnity the Hudson's Bay Company for the loss of that settlement, 


which is in this country, at once made a chief claim to the grant of 
Van r’s Island, or to compensation if deprived of that island! 

Lhe ‘Sedeais te Company intend, it is sand, to promote private 
enterprise, by bestowing era its of land at the rate of 17. per acre, binding 
the pone asers to trausport six persons for every LOO acres which the y 
purchase, one-half of them are to be agricultural labourers, the others 
may be mechanics, or others who are likely to be useful to the colony; 


the pour hasers are to be responsible for the passage of these labourers, 
and are to pay the money necessary for that purpose previous to sailing. 
The rate has not vet been fixed, but it is understood that it wall not 
exceed Ol a head. 

This is all very business-like, and aif the obnoxious despotism which 
orders that no man shall hold land under the « company unless he abide by 
their secret rules and ordinanees. were done away with, our objections to 
the existin rrangwement would not be so vehement. Such a state of 
things is utterly opposed to the establishment of a constitutional form of 
government, as the company must always hold the opinions of individuals 

upon pain of forfeiting their lands 

But still granting all this, so remarkable are the advantages for emi- 
gration, held out by Vancouver's Island, so » euliar are the advantages 
of its position, climate, and harbours; and s ) paramount its political ime 
portance, now that the United States have taken possession of California, 
that the opinion of every disinterested person will be that its colonisation 
ought to have been taken up as a national que stion. 

We hear on every side eries for relief, and we are told that emigration 
is the only possible provision for the universal distress, an | yet in the 
face of all this, we see one of the most remarkable and important fields 
of colonisation pe h to Great Britain handed over almost sub rosa to a 
company who, for nearly 2OO years, have he ‘ld despotic sway over a tract 
of country nearly equ: il in extent to our Indian possessions, without the 
slightest benefit to their native land. 

[tis not easy to understand if tenants are so easily found, why the 
nation shou'd not let its own lands and its mines in Vancouver's Island, as 
well as the e Hudson’s Bay Company. The cireumstances which render the 
nation Incompetent t » pe rform what a company is so ready to undertake, 
have not been cle arly enunciated. Earl Gre y ) phi intom of a primary 
grant ot on and of annual grants of £10,000 annually for an 
indefinite period to follow, had the effect of frightening the timid into an 
involuntary acquiescence. But the Hudson’s Bay Company will be put 
to no such expense. They are to receive the land in mass from the 
government, and sell it by retail i in small portions to settlers, and the pur- 
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chase-money received from such settlers is to be applied, in the first 
instanee, to the necessary expenses of colonisation. W ith respect to the 
coal in the island, the company do not contempl: ite working the mines 
themselves, but letting them to other parties on lease, those parties pay- 
ing royalties to the company. Wherefore cannot the nation meet the 
same liabilities? It has been argued that there are other lands to colo- 
nise first. ‘There are none presenting greater advantages, and emigrants 
have aright to choose their own colonies ; and there are none that so 
ymperiously demand occupation as Vancouver's Island. 

What emigration is, or ought to be, to Great Britain, migration 
is to the United States. Their colonies are in the Western Provinces. 
Taken with the pre ‘viously vacant territories of the United States P roper, 
the annexation of Texas, the acquisitions from Mexico, the awards in 
Oregon, and the cession of California (which the President’s message 
indicates will not le long useless in the hands of its new possessors), 


have placed at the disposal of the authorities at Washington a tract of 


land, at least twice as spacious as the whole presently inhabited portion 
of the United States! 


Not content with these immense territorial acquisitions, the terms of 


the Oregon convention having left certain possessory rights to the 
Iludson’s Bay Company within the frontier a ssigne id to the United 
States, the States have expressed their anxiety to purchase them im- 
mediately, and the British government is said to have proposed, through 
Mr. Crampton, to sell to the States the possessory rights of the Hudson's 
Bay Company south of the 49th degree, and also of the free navigation 
of the ¢ ‘olumbia river for 1,000,000 dollars. 

‘The greater part of that coast,” says the Times, “to which we pay 
SO little heed, has indeed been already brought within call of Washington, 
and the ports of the Pacifie will be kept well in hand by a cabinet sitting 
on the shores of the opposite ocean. A line of mail steamers is Sethe 
with to run between New York and New Orleans; at New Orleans it 
will join a second line from that port to Chagres, on the Isthmus of 
Panama ; from the Isthmus a third line of steamers will traverse the 
Pacitie to St. Francisco, and to and from the Columbia river. The ink 
of treaties is scarcely dry, and yet in January next the direct and regular 
communication between New York and Oregon will be such as, at this 
time last year, had not been established between London and Ascension.” 

These are not times to throw aw: ty the power and the privileges con- 
fe rred upon us by a possession of the very be st position on the coast of 
North West Americ: Let any reader take the first map he can lay his 
hands on, and run his eye along the whole western coast of the con- 
tinent of North America, from Behring’s Straits to the Isthmus of 
Panama, and he will without further information, be able to form some 
idea of the importance of Vancouver's Island. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company cannot be expected to rear that to the very life and substance 
of which it has ever been opposed. 

In such a e ategory, the well-known Mr. Enderby, to whose labours in 
the Southern Whale Fishe ry we had occasion to allude so largely in our 
notice of Sir James Ross’s Antarctic Voyage, has come forward with a 
very import: int proposal. 

Mr. E nderby proposes to connect t the north-west fishery which extends 
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from the latitude of 30 deg. to 60 dew. north, and within the limits of 
which Vaneouver’s Island is situated with that island. This tishery, as 
at present arranged, commences in April and terminates in October, but 
if there was a station at Vancouver's Island, at which the vessels could 
discharge their eargoes and met a rent, the vessels, instead of returning 
} 


to the Auecklands, could prosecute the sperm whale fisherv from October 


to May: or if found advisable. some of them micht be employed in 
conveying eoals or in trading to India, China, Japan, or other places in 
the Paeitie Ocean, thus exten ling British commerce, as also connecting 
British mterests in those seas 

Now th) if the Vine rienat : hy ive me ynired possession of California, Mr. 
Ienderby remarks there ean be little question that they will, in future. 
retresh and reit at one or other OO] their Own settlements there, rather 
than at Vancouver's Island, and in preference even to the Sandwich 
Islands, which they have raised into prosperity, by making them hitherto 
the chi f place ot their rendezvous Tn order to induce parties to settle in 
Vaneouvers Island, Mtr. Enderby adds, * You should be prepared to show— 
first, that the ports will be frequented by shipping; and, seeondly, that 
ther will be a di mana fo th pre 1 ce of the Ss il, VIZ. Corn, animal food, 
wool, timber, coals, &e.. over and above that ef the consumers themselves 
—expeetations which | confidently predict, ean alone be realised) by 
making Vaneouver’s Island a whaline station in the manner stated.” In 
the ease of the first settlement im Australia (Botany Bay), the governors, 
emigrants, and convicts, were conveyed out m whaling ships, and, in the 


. ’ . i’ . . . . 
first instanee, the visits ol whale ships were the means ot saving’ the 


colonists from. starvation, If California produces no eoal, Vaneouver’s 
Island will be the intermediate station im steam eommunieation between 
Panama and China, but should eoal be also found in California, steam- 


vessels will eross the Pacitie by the wav of the Sandwich Islands. In 


any case, if the company s vessels now obtain full freights out and home, 
they cannot convey the o vods or produce of the eolonists: they could, in 
far t, only do so in ¢ ses where the outward and homeward freights in bulk 
or weight did not happen to be equal. | 

Livery thine then, the objects and means of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, the importance of Vancouver's Island as a station in the steam 
navigation of the coast —and of the North Pacitie, also as a station for 
the north-west whale fishery, as well as a @weneral maritime station in the 
future Mediterranean of the New World: pomt out that there is now 
not only a great and worthy opportunity of planting a society of Eng- 
lishmen, which, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, “ If it did not afford a 
precise copy of our institutions, might still present a reflex of that truth, 
integrity, and independence, v hich constituted at this moment the orna: 
ment and el ry of the country ;” but there is also an opportunity of 
establishing a bulwark to our power in North America, of securing the 
best harbour on the north-western coast. and of resolving that if there is 
to be a Tyre in the North Pacitic, its riches and its greatness shall be 


gathered into the 
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BRIGHTON IN THE AUTUMN, 


eres to the events which have made the Continent one vast battle- 
field, of fact or of opimion, from the southern extremity of the Italian 
penis sula to the northernmost point of Germany, from the eastern frontiers 
of Ifungary to the wes tern shores of France, the “ tribes of the wandering 
foot and weary breast’—the travelling English—have this year been 
compelled to forego their usual course of migration, and circumseribe 


their desires within the limits of the seas of Britain. The Highlands of 


lleys of Derbyshire and the 


Scotland, the mountains of Wales, the va 
sweet streams of Devon, heretofore sought at this season only by the 
sportsman and the artist, have suddenly developed charms to the e yes of 
the traveller which, in his search after remoter beauties, he had hithe ‘rto, 
inagreat degree, neglected; unwisely perhaps, but, as it so happens, 
not unfortunately. Instead of roaming to the shores of the blue Medi- 
terranean, sealing the passes of Alp and Appenine, or tracking the 
Danube’s flood, the tourist has returned perforce to the rich store of 
eqjoyment which this island offers to all who choose to go in quest of it. 
" may be and is, no doubt, a pleasant thing enough, to visit picture- 
ealleries, dine at superlative table-Thotes, wear a long beard, smoke a 
short pipe, and baragoumer half the languages of turope with the grace 
aud clewance of an experienced courier, but he who climbs Ben Nevis or 
Snowdon, lingers amid the shades of Val Crucis, or smokes his cigar by 
moonlight on the chain-pier at Brighton, dining on unapproachable 
mutton, grouse, or partridge, as the locality su omests, and spe aking no 
imzuacve but his mother tongue, the “ dim ocala ich” of the Welsh 
liaving no terror to his ear when compared with the untranslateable 
wants of the Continent—he, we repeat, who is in this position, has no 
need to envy the man who is_ perpetually putting on his seven-leagued 
boots to put ‘a girdle round the earth in forty minutes.’ 

Ve have ourselves, this summer, visited scenes both in England and 
Seotland, whieh had long been a reproach to our consciences, and where- 
ever we went, in spite of the weather, the pleasure-seeckers and, as it 
cemed, the pleasure-fiuders too, abounded. But, as an Englishman 
turns as naturally towards salt-water as a Frenchman retreats from it, 
alter various wandering's over flood and fell, we found that our pere- 
wrinatious had led us, like Byrou’s pilgrim, to the sea-side, though not, 
perm ps, in exactly the same contemplative spirit as the noble Childe. 


As the place was Brighton, this is not to be wondered at, though even 
there exists food low contemplation and “ meditation chastened down 
nough,” as the indigenous Brightonians (they who let their houses and 


prey upon their fellow-men) have of late ye: ars: had leisure to discover. 
But this i s past; the gates of the temple of Janus (at Ostend and 
Boulogne are closed, and Brighton is filling again as it used to fill of 
yore, not altogether, it may be, with hes same kind of people, for while 
crouse, partridge, and ple asant, have their attractions on heather, in 
tubble, or in cover, their fashionable destroyers keep away, and, 
moreover, retain those who give to fashion all its charm. The fop 
whom Pope called Sporus, said in the last century that the world was 
made up of “men, women, and Herveys ;’ the same may be said now, 
but with this difference, that the “ Herveys” are in a decided minority, 
and that the “men and women” have it; so that their absence can be 
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horne as lor r as the pleas int Sussex shore is eovered with the smiling 
faces and enliven | by the brieht evlances of the ray crowds who will 
have ri rhiton at any price » @ven th moh the Pavilion 1S a dreary shell. 
and the clock-tower had ifs eves pout out. : 
Colonel Amaranth, for ex unple, is as content to wear his white eoat 


(with ap rennial flower in his button-hole). and = drive his phaeton (with 
a poodle for his sole compamion) up and down the chit as if the eves of 
the western and not the eastern world were admiringly fixed upon his 
equipaze; Lady Luey Bellairs canters along with as much 
INSOUCIANCE 2S if she were in the ring of Hyde Park; the grr at Aus- 
trian diplomatist, ‘the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” commits 
himself irrevocably to the eare of the Master of the Ceremonies : the Dra- 
goon Guards, four-fifths of them marriageable, scorn not te join the pro- 
menade when their band invites to the sward in Regeney-square ; and we 
who indite these remarks, albeit accustomed to the recherché banquets of 
Carlton Gardens and May Fair, do not disdain a dinner at the Bedford, 


grace and 


or even a serambling, heterogeneous, table-@hotish, boarding-house 
spread, by way of a chan ines. pe rehanee, for the style in’ which th 
board is covered than for the way in which it 1s surrounded. 

Odd people are assembled at these places and odd notions prevail. A 
particular class of old lady is, for instance, a curious psychologic: als tudy 
at these reunions. She knows every thing, and even a little more, 
thouch whence she de rives her information it would puzzle a clairvoyant to 
say. It was but a day or two since we hi: appene dl to be present, and after 
the French republic - the Frankfort parliament, the Irish insurrection, the 


coming ch era, wal the unforgotten bores of the House of Commons 
(the sidera lneida of Youghal and Stafford) had been disecussed—on al! 
of which subjects the profoundest and aptest opinions were expressed, 
the conversation turned upon the literature of the day, and the ee ‘ter 
and habits of three of its briehtest ornaments in the world of fiction 
were brought on the fapis. Our old lady (may she be a bright con- 
stellation at some future time, to shine on some unknown world), took 
the matter in hand. 

“ Ah,” said she, with an air of extreme satisfaction, and perfectly con- 


vinced that she knew “all about it.” “ those three are very remarkable 
individuals.—ve ry. 
It mav be as well to observe,—lest in these days of contested supe- 


riority claimants not duly authorise d should appear, that the “ three” 
referred to were the authors of * Dombey.” of * Harol 1,” and of * The 
Lancashire Witehes,”’—to advert to them by their latest works. 

“Mr. D .”’ said Mrs. Endor, herself, in this respect, an undoubt: d 
witch, * Mr. D— is a very singular old man.”’ 

“ An old man ?” we inquired, innocently, believing him as well as the 
othe r two to be in the prime of life. 

“ Yes, sir,—very old,—seventy at the least; I am sixty-five myself. 
He has long white hair which reaches half-way down his back, and what 
is mM re ¢ *xtraordinary, he has not eaten animal food ever since he was a 
boy of fifteen (they do say in consequence of a vow); and [ can tell you 
another thing: to my certain knowledge he never goes to bed, but 
passes his nights in the streets of London picking up materials for his 
stories, 

This was information certainly, and of the kind to make us anxious for 
more. 
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«What kind of person,” we asked, “is Sir Edward ? 

« Altogether different,” replied Mrs. Endor; “ he never gets up at all 
—except just to have his bed made, and even then he alw: ays remains in 

a horizontal position, —I may say, quite flat ; of course, he doesn’t write 
hi own books,—I mean with his own hands,—but keeps four young 
men constantly employed, day and night, taking down to his dictation 
till the work he is engaged upon 1s finished. He then covers the clothes 
over his head, and, perhaps, doesn’t speak to any body for a month; 
some say he sleeps all that time, but my private opinion is that he hasn't 
had a wink for years 1’ 

Marvelling greatly at Sir Edward's pertinacious vitality, —for, by Mrs. 
Endor’s account, it appeared as if he abstained, not only from animal 
food, but from food altogether,— we ventured a request as to the pursuits 
of the third novelist. 

“That gentleman,” said our old lady, “is the most extraordinary of 
them all. He lives on board his yacht almost all the year round, ‘and 
writes best in a gale of wind. Whenever he comes down to Brighton, 
and he is often here, —though I must say I have never seen him,—he at 
once goes on board of his veosel, no matter what the weather is, and as 
soon as a storm comes on he begins to write. Where he goes to I don't 
pretend to know,” and here Mrs. Endor nodded her head in a very 
mysterious manner; “ l have heard to the coast of Afriky, for there it 
was he met with te loss of his right hand in an engagement with the 
slave-drivers ; but one thine I do know, and that is, that he has always 
a drawn sword on the table beside him ; and never,” she added empha- 
tically, “never sleeps in a night-eap.’ 

To endeavour to remove any pre-conceived impressions, in the face of 
facts so startling as those of Mrs. Endor would, of course, have been 
useless ; the boldness of her assertions had carried her audience along 
with her, and, though we are of opinion that we could have disproved 
every word she said, we were much too wise to make the attempt. A 
fair proportion of the popul: ition of Brighton are, therefore, by this time, 
in full possession of the information imparted by this inte llige nt old 
lady. 

Out of doors’ life is, however, what every body prefers at Brighton 
when the weather is such as it has been during the past month of Sep- 
tember. At no former seasons, not even in the days when William the 
Fourth was king, do we remember such an army of fair equestrians, such 
a staff of riding-masters, whose time, by the way, must be pleasantly 
enough employed i in the duties of cavaliére servente to such bevies of 
pretty women. We were on our way to the Dyke, the other day, and 
had just emerged from the little wood that crowns the height above 
Patcham, when we were suddenly aware of a nymph gently cantering 
along the hill side, and close at her bridle as obsequious a squire of dames 
in the shape of one of these riding-masters as ever had the good fortune 
to ride by a lady’s side. He performed his spiriting deftly, ‘en with all 
reverent ‘courtesy, but we could not help thinking that there was some 
danger in the temptation to which he was exposed ;—alone thus, on the 
broad downs with a fair young creature, full of animal spirits, and under 
the exhilarating influence of pure air and rapid motion. Had we been 
the young lady’s papa, we should have thought twice of it before the 
horses’ heads were turned in the direction of the Dyke. 
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Aprop sof the 1), ke, now we are in that direction. What a glorious 
scene bursts on the view when the summit of the hill is eaimed ! With- 
Out atta hing rrnhy li if Ly li { to the ‘ loque it words of Mr. Thacker, who 
keeps the Dyke Inn, and whose programme is a model of composition (in 
thi m 1 er of the late Georewe Robi . the ocean of landse pe spr ud at 
our ye l wide enou rly ror th 1 dl i renee of a most eapacious faney,. 
Nearly the whole weald of Su x is visible, a vast wooded y)! mn, whose 


b tat lat es are the south 1) WHS th | the hills of I nil and Surrey, COlL- 


spicuous amongst them being Chanectonbury Ring, with its woody crest, 
Leith Phill with its Tow and Box Hill frownain ron the * Sullen Mole.” 
Phe handbill savs that Nettlebed in Oxfordshire, and the Round ‘Tower 


han SIxty 


of Windsor Castle are also visible, together with no less t 
churches, but as these « bjects re quire the aid ofa telescope t ) distinguish 
them they go for nothing in our estimation of the charms of a landseape. 
Without “the assistance of art.” as Mr. Thacker says, enough is visible 
to render the view from the Devil's Dyke one of the most striking in Eng- 
land. The worthy, but) somewhat laconic, individual to whom we have 
wice allude 1. is hot one Ol tho he who despises these applianees, for the 
ill of fare displ ved on the lintels of his door-posts is as ample as that of 
ie # rial 1 Pave ri. ana, LO judwe by the same document, his cellars 
must be equally eapactous, Eis larder, in short, contains every thing, 
and the © eve rythin ©” of an innkeeper has such a reneralising propensity, 
that und whatever name it is dressed it eats so like mutton, he must be 
a skilful @wastronome who eould detect anv other flavour. Of the ** Cham- 
pagne A. 1,” we say nothing, not having ventured into that sublime 
region, neither ean we Speak f the merits of © Laroze, ’—a claret which 
1S ppt bal L\ peculiar to the Sussex Downs: but we ean safely commend 
the ale, the brewage of the respectable Smithers. Were the family of 
Thacker, including his wife and son, a little more disposed to a genial 
loquaciousness, the sense of enjoyment on the part of the guest would 
certainly be more complete : Lut the Cause of their taciturnity is, perhaps, 
to be found in the fact that they pass the whole year round on the edge 
of the 1), ce, and, for nine months out of the twelve, have only the plea- 


: : ; 
Ooleach other s soc 


] 


We were about to wish them good bye, but on reflection we find that 
we have not vet saida word about Nibbs ! This would have been a most 
unpardonab ¢ solecism, for Nibbs is the artist whose cenius not only embel- 
lishes the walls of Thacker, but has depicted (on the top of dinner-bills) a 
most vivid and startlin La hkeness of the exterior of the Dyke Inn, with 
the standard of Thacker gviven to the breeze, two mroats, ‘a dog, and a 
number of ladies and gentlemen in the foreground, a ear full of visitors 
drawn by a very prancing horse in the middle distanee, and the sign-post 
vallantly swinging athwart the azure sky. But the chef Tauvre of Nibbs 
isto be seen within. in the little parlour on the right hand, like the 
*Cena™ of Leonardo in the refectory of the Dominican convent at Milan, 
© portrait of ** The Blind Girl of Edburton,” and there is a legend 
attached to it which savs, that it is ‘‘a sketch from hfe by Nibbs.”’ It is a 
( lassical, TACK ful, and original production : it is drawn in profile, and 
ay be no doubt about the poor girl's blindness the ingenious 

has covered her eve with an enormous winker. There is 


} } 
that there n 


) 
’ . : " : 
only one fault we have to find with Nibbs, he has not left us any clue to 


his address. 







































PHILIP AND HIS POODLE. 
Cuarrer X. 


It has been already stated that Philip’s manners and appearance were 
very winning, not to say fascinating, and as we may be well assured that 
upon the present oceasion he exe ted his i Ingrrati: iting powers to the ut- 
most, it is hardly necessary to record, that he quickly succeeded in win- 
ning the favourable regard of his mistress. ‘Though Susan did not play 
upon any instrument, she was fond of music, and took great delight in 
listening to her suitor, who was a pleasant vocalist, and whose comic 
songs were a novelty as well as a treat. [lis vivacity, too, and his Lon- 
don anecdotes were prodigiously acceptable to a girl who had chiefly 
associated with dull rusties, and who had never visited the metropolis, 
Still his progress was not so rapid as the urgency of his predicament de- 
manded, for he was haunted by a perpe ‘tual fear that the real Augustus 
would appear, deprive him of his mistress and her fortune, and cons ion 
him, by the exposure of his real name and character, to rum and igno- 
miny. Goaded by this apprehension, he became importunate, almost 
unperative, In requiring an early day to be fixed for the wedding, if they 
were to be married at all; but Susan was equ: ally inflexible in rejec ting 
his impassioned appeals, and his almost angry de mands. Her predilec- 
tion she ingenuously admitted, adding that she would chee tfully bestow 
upon him her hand and fortune if her favourable opinion re smained unal- 
tered; but upon so slight an acquaintance, and in a matter so solemn and 
important as marriage, she would not act with a precipitation which 

ight expose her to the double charge of indelicaey and imprudence. 

This declaration was most unpal: atab le to her suitor, whose te rrors, 
however, though at first frightfully aggravated, were eventually calm ed 
vy the following incident. Susan, wha seemed to think that her father’s 
weakness gave “him an additional elaim upon her filial devotions, and 
whose attentions to him were consequently unremitting, was i the habit 

of reading the newspaper to amuse him, and was thus oce upied one morn- 
ng, with her suitor by her side, when she came to the following 
passage :— 

‘ We are happy to announce the arrest of Philip Pemberton, who com- 
mitted the forgery in the name of Mr. Stone, the celebrated dentist, and 
for whose discovery a reward of one hundred pounds was offered. He 
was found in the disguise of a tanner’s workman, and at first stoutly 
denied his guilt, and would fain have passed himself off for another 
person, but the pawnbroker’s duplicates of two musical boxes and some 
valuable bronze ornaments were found concealed in his clothes, and as he 
was known to have pledged these articles the day before he decamped 
from his lodgings, there cannot be the least doubt of his identity. He 
was fully committed to prison, and will take his trial at the ensuing 
881708, rs 

This statement was literally true. The real Augustus, as Philip had 
Oct.—vVoL. LXXXIV. NO. CCCKXXIV. N 
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laughingly anticipated, had been compelled, on emerging from the river, 
and vainly searching for his own habiliments, to indue the sordid work- 
man’s dress, in which he was shortly encountered by a constable, who 
having heard of his sudden abseondence from the tannery, made him his 
prisoner, and took him before a magistrate, when, upon the evidence of 
the dress and the concealed duplicates, he was, without hesitation, com- 
mitted to jail. The culprit bore his fate with much equanimity, repeating 
the assertion of his innocence, and adding that he had only to write a 
single letter to London to establish that fact, and procure his immediate 
liberation. The confidence with which he made this assertion, and his 
unalarmed bearing under so serious a charge, awoke grave misgiving’s in 
the mind of the constable, who being quite unt sintod by any fant: istical 
and squeamish scruples, and hol ling the tr: ansportation of an innocent 
fellow-creature to be a mere trifle compare “l to his own obtainment of a 
hundred pounds, bribed the under-jailer, by a small gratuity, to commit 
to the flames any letter or letters with which he might be intrusted by 
the prisoner. Fortune was thus far singularly favourable to Philip's en- 
terprise, affording him so long a respite from interruption or suspicion, 

that Susan eventually made a full confession of her love, and consented to 
name the day for their marriage. 

At the very moment, however, when all impediments appeared to be 
removed, a vew, a formidable, an insuperable one, started up in a quarter 
where it might least have been suspected, for the ery that forbade the 
banns came from P hilip’ s own heart. Hitherto he had paid his interested 
addresses without any feeling of tenderness, or any excuse for his nefari- 
ous object, except his old and convenient plea that self- -preservation is the 
first law of nature ; the exquisite delight, however, that thrilled his 
bosom when Susan frankly avowed her steachunenh. revealed to him for 
the first time that he had fallen deeply, passionately, in love with her. 
No other result, indeed, could have been anticipated from an almost ex- 
clusive communion with so winning and innocent a creature ; but Philip 
himself might well have been surprised at the sudden and momentous 
effect that his dise ‘overy produced upon his feelings and his resolves. 

Nothing is so h: lowing, so elevating, so self-renouncing, as pure and 
ardent love. It evokes the diviner part of our nature, chastening and 
chastising the soul that has yielded to less worthy impulses. | Under this 
holy influence his nobler qu: alities were elicited, just as his evil ones had 
been fostered by contrary solicitations; and the first consequence of his 
receneration, for such almost it might be called, was a profound and 
penitent conviction of the haseness. the cowardice, the cruelty of the 
fraud he was contemplating, and a solemn resolve to brave the worst ex- 
tremity of his fate, rather than expose the pure- -minded girl who loved 
him to the risk of sharing his ignominy, his ruin, his banishment. Ho- 
nourable and upright as was this resolution, oh, with what humiliation, 
what agony of soul did he adopt it! Now, now, did he feel, 1 in his very 
heart of hearts, the poisoned and tormenting sting of his crime. Now 
that the possession of a fair fame would give him possession of his beloved 
Susan, and secure to him a treasure “ monarchs are too poor to buy,” @ 
treasure which would make his future days a round of transport, and 
England a p: iradise, he must re linquish his last hope of escape, be con- 
si; rned to prison as a felon, and end a miserable life in ignominious exile; 
all the horrors of such a doom suggested themselves to his mind, magui- 
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fied by a self-accusing despondency ; but not for a single instant did they 
tempt him to flinch from his purpose. 

After a miserable and sleepless night, he betook himself to the resi- 
deuce of Susan, whom he found reading in the parlour, and who had no 
sooner raised her eyes than she exclaimed, with a look of alarm, 

“Good heavens, Augustus! what has happened? You are as pale as 
death, you tremble, you are ill, Let me send instantly for Mr. Langridge 
—shall I run for him myself ?” 

“Call me not Augustus. I am ill—would to heaven I were dead,’’ 
said the wretched man, in a hoarse whisper, as he sank into a chair, 
overcome by contending emotions. ‘ I am an impostor, a deceiver, a 
villain, a felon !” 

“ Augustus, you are raving, your brain is affected ; some sudden attack 
of illness—this is delirium.” 

“As there is a heaven above, every word of it is true, dreadfully, hor- 
ribly true! My name is neither Augustus nor Davis.” : 

“Can I believe my ears? Whothen, and what are you ?” 

“Tam the base, the raseally Philip Pemberton—that Philip Pember- 
ton!” and he thrust into her hand the paragraph he had read a few 
days before, and which he had cut from the newspaper, that he might 
be spared the anguish of relating his disgraceful history. Susan held 
the paper to her eyes, but her hand trembling too violently to allow its 
perusal, she dropped her arm, gasping out, 

‘‘T remember, I remember; but surely this is all too hideous to be 
true. [am bewildered—I cannot understand—the letters were genuine.” 

To make a clean bosom, and finish his humiliating confession as quickly 
as possible, Philip gave a recital of every thing that had occurred, hur- 
ried in the manner, but quite clear enough in substance, to leave no 
doubt as to the imposture he had practised, and the degraded and perilous 
predicament in which he stood. 

As the truth of his revolting statement gradually forced itself upon her 
mind, a burning indignation predominated over every other feeling ; her 
whole face reddened, and her eyes flashed as she exclaimed, 

“Whatever be your real name, I look upon you as a vile and unmanly 
wretch. I thank God, that I have escaped your infamous snares. I 
detest and despise you. Begone, and never let me see you more !” 

“T deserve all these revilings and more, much more: but oh! if you 
did but know how contrite, how wretched, how heart-broken I am, you 
would be as much disposed to pity as to upbraid me. Villain as I am, I 
was not bad enough to carry out my own atrocious scheme. No, from 
the very moment that you confessed a regard for me, I became an altered 
man. Let the voluntary confession of my crime prove my sincerity, and 
] would nowrather suffer ten thousand deaths than attempt to deceive or 
injure you. Will you forgive me, Susan, when I declare that although I 
have myself destroyed all possibility of our union, I still love you to dis- 
traction—that I must ever continue to love you? Judge, then, of my 
agony, my despair, when I am about to—about to tear myself away, 
never, never to see you more—to give myself up to justice, and lose, in 
losing you, the only hope that could—that could—” 

Choked by his agitation, he was unable to complete the sentence ; the 
muscles of his mouth were slightly convulsed, and the tears coursed one 
another down his cheeks. 
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The appeal he had made, his manifest sincerity, his deep distress, com- 
pletely overcame the gentle Susan, whose indignation had passed away 
almost as r rapidly as it had been excited, and whose yearning heart refuted 
the angry denunciation she had so lately uttered. For a brief space she 
endeavoured to suppress her rising emotions, but the attempt was vain, 
She had pressed her hands to her face, as if to restrain the tears, but they 
trickled fast through her fingers, her bosom heaved, and she sobbed al- 
most hysterically. Presently, however, she recovered some degree of 
self-possession. “She clasped the arm of Philip, and exclaimed, in an 
limpassioned tone, 

‘No, no, no! you must not, you shall not give yourself up to justice. 
1 must consider, | must consider. I have been only feeling for myself, 
when I ought to 4 ave been thinking of vou ; but I cannot : think now 
my head whirls—all my faculties are bewildered. Leave me for the 
present, but promise to return to me in an hour.” 

Philip eagerly gave the required assurance, and was proc ‘eeding to 
pour forth protestations of gratitude for the permission, when on her 
impatiently motioning him away with her hand and repeating the words, 
‘In an hour, in an hour,’ ‘he hurried from the room. 


Cuarrer XI. 


Hlow much may be suffered by a sensitive heart, even in a single hour, 
was made manifest by the appearance of Susan when Philip returned. 
He x cheeks had lost their bloom, her e yes were re ‘d with weeping, and 

» foreed composure of her features as well as of her voice, implied the 

suppression of distressed feelings. 

* We have no time to lose,” she began, as soon as her visitant had 
seated himself, * the party whose name and character you have : assumed 
may be here this very hour; indeed, it is only wonderful that he has not 
sooner ? resented himself. Now listen to me attentively, and I will te ll 

u what I have been planning, nay, what I have dee ided upon doing, 
in ‘th hour that has just elapsed but I must begin by warning you 
most e xplicit tly—pray attend to this and don’t forget it, that after what 
| know, after what you have contessed, you never can stand in any 
other relation to me than that of a friend, and even this I do not 
promise, for it must depend upon your future conduct. 

Philip sighed deeply, and his comp: anion was evidently affected, for a 
pause ensue - before she could sufficiently recover her voice to proceed. 

‘In the first place you must abandon your despet ‘ate purpose of sur- 

rendering sounill to “justice. Will you promise me this, upon your 
honour 7” 
‘* My honour !” said Philip, with a bitter smile, “it is gone !” 
“Well, then, will you promise it as you hope for my forgiveness and 
iy future friendship 7” 

“Twill, I will; most eagerly, and most solemnly.” 

‘Enough. I take you at your word. In the next place you must 
melas fly from Eceleshall, again changing your dress, but not in 
this town, where your new disguise might transpire ; ; you must conceal 
yourself as well as you can, writing to. me under an assumed name, to 
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let me know your lurking-place, so that I may communicate to you the 
result of my further proceedings. Do you understand this clearly ?” 

« Perfectly.” 

“Good! Now listen to me again. You have a confident belief that 
if the bankers could be repaid the sum they have lost by your—by your 
indiscretion, as well as the reward money, should it be claimed, they 
would gladly stay the proceedings—isn’t that the phrase ?—and hush up 
the matter, and let you off.” 

“IT do believe it, but why tantalise me with such a blessed vision, 
when I can never possess the means of. 4“ 

“ Once more, let me remind you that time is precious ; I donot want 
you to remark, or to object, but to listen. You sought me in marriage, 
did you not ? that you mght have a chance of extricating yourself by 
applying to this object a portion of my fortune.” 

“Wretch that Iam, I did, I did! but recoilect that I abandoned the 
shameful project when I discovered that I loved you better than myself.”’ 

“Nay, I was not reproaching you. On the contrary, it seems to me 
that your relinquishment of that sordid scheme from conscientious 
scruples, and a feeling of attachment to me which could even make you 
sacrifice yourself, give you a fair claim upon me for some suitable return. 
Marry you I cannot and will not: save you, if possible, I can and will. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to proceed to London to-morrow morning, to 
sell such portion of my funded property as may be required, to see the 
bankers, to get them to abandon their prosecution, to return home imme- 
diately, and write you word, as soon as I know your retreat, what has 
been the result of my mission. If I succeed, you are a free man, and 
may go where you will; if I fail, you may resort to your original 
purpose of flying to America; but under no circumstances must you 
give yourself up. To this you stand pledged. ‘This is your first mis- 
deed 3 it may be atoned for in after life; you are young; you may 
recover yourself ; at all events, we will try.” 

Overcome by a generosity so noble and so totally unexpected, Philip 
melted into tears, seized her hand, which he pressed repeatedly to his 
lips, and was pouring forth his gratitude in broken accents, when he felt 
a sudden and powerful grasp upon his shoulder, and turning round 
beheld, to his unspeakable consternation, the short, sturdy, muscular 
Bow-street officer from whom he had escaped by jumping out of the 
railway-carriage. 

“Well, Master Pemberton,” said the fellow, ‘a precious trick you 
served me, and a pretty dance you've led me, haven't ye? but if you 
catch me napping again, I give you leave. Fast bind, fast find, so here 
goes,” with which words he drew a double manacle from his pocket, and 
was about to fasten it upon his prisoner, when Susan, whose previous 
calmness was instantly exchanged for an agony of alarm, started up, 
exclaiming, 

“In the name of Heaven, what is the meaning of this ? who are you, 
man, and what are you about ?” 

“Nothing whatsomever out of the common, so you've no call to be 
flustered or flabbergasted ; only I’ve got a warrant for the apprehension 
of your sweetheart, and as he’s rather a slippery cove, you see, I must 
just tackle his wrist to mine.” 

‘No, no, no!” shrieked Susan, arresting the man’s hand, as if to 
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prevent this process ; ‘ you must not, you shall not—touch him at your 
pe nil. I will pay eve ry farthing that he owes.” 












My ‘ Vow pay sue ‘+h asum as that 2? Gammon ! my good young woman! 

jaght it’s no joke to attempt a rescue, and what’s more it’s no use, for I’ve a 

ee chum in the shay cart at the door, and if the gemman won't go quietly 

14% why we shall make him, that’s all.” 

| +4 “ Dearest Susan,” groaned Philip, in hoarse and broken accents, “ it 
p is too late—all is over —my doom is sealed —nothing can save me—f rget 
matt | the wretch who can never cease may God preserve and bless you! 

4 The officer having bolted the manacle was leading away his unresist- 
en ing captive, when Susan, whose nerves had been complete ‘ly unstrung b 
3 her previous mental struggles, threw her arms around Philip, and with 
he hysterical cries attempted to dr aw him towards her, but exhausted by the 

\ 


effort she relaxed her hold, staggered back two or three paces, and 
sank fainting into a chair. 

Harrowed as his feelings were by what had just occurred, and dreary, 
not to say desperate as was the prospect before him, a sound met P hilip’s 
ear on the opening of the street-door, from which he derived a sudden 
though transient solace. It was the vehement and irrepressible barking 
of Unicorn, who was inside the chaise-cart, tied to the cross bench, and 
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fi } who almost throttled himself with the cord, in his violent straining’s to 
Ag , reach him. Noisy and riotous as were the tr ansports of the dog, his 
bef master’s delight at the mee ting, though more quiet, was hardly less in- 
iy #3 tense, for in the absence of all human sympathy he felt that he had 
g recovered a friend whom not even his disgrace and his misfortunes could 







ever alienate. On arriving at the gaol, howeve r, he found to his infinite 
mortification, that the »y were to be again separated. 

“Why, you see,” s: aid his new owner, “ I’ve taken a fancy to the dog, 
but I’m sorry to say he don’t return it by no means, for though I bought 
and paid for him, he’s all for running away from me. Like yov for that, 
and so I serves him as I done you: I ties ‘him up. Haw, haw !” 

Unicorn, however, far from recognising the proprtetorship thus claimed, 
broke or gnawed asunder his te ‘ther in the night, stationed himself at the 
prison- -door, W aiting in silent patience till it was opened in the morning, 
slipped in, bafling the turnkey, who tried to kick him out, rushed round 
the wards till he had found Philip, leaped into his arms, and laid his head 
upon his bosom, moaning piteously, as if in condolence for his miserable 
plight. Even the gaoler was so affected by the meeting, that at Philip's 
earnest entreaty he allowed his four-footed friend to remain. 
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Cuarptrer XII. 











Ir has been stated that Susan was a stout-hearted, straightforward lass, 
qualities which had been fortified by the early death of her mother, and 
the imbecility of her father, compelling her upon almost every occasion 

+ to think and act for herself. On recov ering, therefore, from her fainting 

; fit, she laid down for a couple of hours, not only to regain her strength 
and serenity, but to meditate and arrange her plans, and having informed 
her father that she was called aw ay on urgent besiness, she started for the 
metropolis by the earliest train of the following morning. Her first 
visit was to the broker’s, by whose assistance she sold sufficient stock to 
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produce the money required, and having carefully committed the bank- 
notes to her pocket, for she was not fine lady enough to dispense with that 
appendage, she proceeded to the banker's, and inquiring for the principals, 
was ushered into the counting-house, where she found the senior and 
junior partner, turning over books of account. At first she felt abashed 
and hesitated, but re-assuring herself as she adverted to the deep import- 
ance of her mission, she said in a low but steady voice, 

“| believe, gentlemen, you are the principal sufferers by the forgery 
of the unfortunate Philip Pemberton.” 

“ Principal sufferers ? we are the only sufferers,” growled the senior. 

“The wretched man has been discovered, arrested, and is now in 
rison.” 

“Thank ye for nothing,’ muttered the same voice, “ we know it ; here 
is the letter announcing it.” 

* Now, gentlemen, by bringing the misguided young man to trial and 
punishment, you may make a convict of him for life ; and so, perchance, 
ruin both the body and soul of a fellow-creature. If I can show you, on 
the other hand, that by stopping the prosecution you may probably be the 
means of reclaiming and making him an honest man and a useful mem- 
ber of society, and at the same time of recovering every shilling you 
have lost, | appeal to you as gentlemen and Christians, whether—” 

“Aye, if the sky were to fall we should catch larks, but who is to 
repay us every shilling we have lost ?” 

“] will, and there are the bank-notes,” said Susan, her eyes sparkling 
and her whole face radiant with exultation. “If more is required you 
shall have it ; if I have given you too much you can refund it.” 

‘Pray, young woman, who and what are you ?”’ asked the senior, 
eyeing her with suspicion, but immediately clutching the notes. 

“ My name is Susan Gibbons.” 

‘Any relation to the prisoner 7” 

‘ None whatever.” 

“Ay, ay, I see how it is, I guessed as much. Tis sweetheart, I sup- 
pose? I must talk this matter over with my partner. Meanwhile, you 
can step into the mner room.” 

“What a very interesting person!” exclaimed the junior, when the 
were alone, “if she were not dressed in such a rustic style, she would 
really be quite pretty, and what a sweet voice. Her appeal was quite 
touching. Of course, sir, you will comply with her request.” 

Without paying the least attention to the looks, garb, or voice of his 
visitant, the party thus addressed had been successively holding up the 
notes to the window, and being quite satisfied as to the result, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ All right, all genuine, they can’t forge the water-mark. Oh 
certainly, certainly, one wouldn’t do a hard-hearted thing, so we'll keep 
this money at all events, and let the poor devil escape ;” and returning 
to the next room they announced their determination to Susan, who fell 
upon her knees, ejaculating with clasped hands,— 

“ Oh dear, good gentlemen! may God Almighty bless you for this act 
of mercy !” 

The junior helped her to a chair, tenderly squeezing her hand as he 
did so, and in another hour Susan was rapidly railing back to Eccleshall, 

furnished with full powers for procuring the abandonment of the prose- 
cution, and the liberation of her incarcerated friend. 
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Croartrer XIII. 


Tue scene changes to the best inn’s best room in an assize town, oceu- 
pied by two persons, the judge and his clerk; the former a somewhat 
stately looking man, beyond the middle age, scrupulously dressed, with a 
pale countenance, indicative of anxiety and ill- health, and the tidge tty 
manner and re stless eye that betoken a sensitive temperament ; the |: atter, 
an old man in black, with narrow pinched features, and an extremely 
deferential manner in addressing his supertor. 

“Kirby,” said the former, ‘ [am extremely glad that this is the last 
assize town of my eireuit, for my health is failing me, and TI feel every 
session agreater disinclination to the performance of my judicial duties, and 
a stronger temptation to retire from the bench. Alas! what am I that I 
should sit in judgment upon my fellow-ereatures 2? Tlow often have | 
recalled the warning of St. Matthew ‘Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

‘Dear me, sir, you are surely the last person to have any such mis- 
givings, for every body says t! hat you are the most righteous, the most 
moral, the most pious of the whole bench.” 

‘*] have striven hard to deserve this character, it has been the great 
obje “et of n 1\ life.” 


And lin sure, sir, vou have sueeeeded, and that’s every thine, you 


Not quite, not quite, L wish | could more firmly feel that I de- 


“T can answer for it that every body else does, but you're always low- 
spirited when the wind’s easterly. , 
, until the judge inquired,— 
* Karby, when is the commission to be opened 7” 

The day after to-morrow, sir.” 

And is it a heavy calendar 2’ 

“A wood many civil eases, | believe, but not many on the eriminal 
side. l was Just cooing to read over the e alendar, a 

* Tlave vou wot it there? let me see it. 

The handsome, but melancholy, faee of the Judge was bent upon the 


docume nt, w hen sudde nly his pale features were sutfused all over with a 
deep red, oa he exclaimed in a voice of deep agitation,— 

* Gracious heaven! what do | see, who is this—P hilip Pemberton, 
alias Augustus Davis, charged with forgery! who is it, Kirby ? why 
don't you speak—why don’t you answer me * 

* Dear me, sir, how ean I tell? | had not read the calendar ; but you 
need not be so agitated. The name’s not so uncommon, it can hardly be 
our Philip Pemberton.” 

“Why not, when did you see him last?’ 

‘Not long since, when I gave him the fifty pound note, and a world 
of good advice, which he ean never have forgotten so soon. However, I 
will go to the jail to-morrow morning and have an interview with the 
prisoner, when we shall know all about it.” 

‘To-morrow! I shall go mad before that time if I am left in doubt. 
I tell you, Kirby, if this should indeed prove to be my unfortunate son, I 
will not hold the assizes ; indeed, I could not, dare not, I should feel that I 


was the real criminal, for it was my desertion of my poor boy that brought 
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him to shame. How shall I strike with the sword, by which I myself de- 
serve to be stricken ? shall I not shout out from the bench when I behold 
before me the armed statue of justice, ‘ Adsum qui feci, in me convertite 
ferrum 2?’ 

~ “But, after all, sir, Mr. Philip is only your natural son, you know.’ 

“Ts that any reason why I should be an unnatural father? What ! 
because I did not place a ring upon his mother’s finger—(how thankful 
am I that she died in his infaney !)—because a formulary of words was 
not muttered over me by aman in a surplice, am I to hold myself ab- 
solved from the primary, the paramount, the most solemn duty of a 
human being ?—from a duty which is never violated, even by the birds 
of on air — the beasts of the field.” 

“Yes, sir, yes, it’s all very well for them because they’re irrational and 
don't tte any better ; ; you have acted in this matter according to the 
practice of ge ntlemen.’ 

“ But not according to the law of God. Go, go—why do you stand 

talking 1. re when [am ina perfect agony of suspense ? 

“ Yes, sir, yes; IT won't lose a minute. Shall I give any orders about 
dinner 2” 

‘Man, man! I can neither eat, drink, nor sleep, till I know my fate. 
Berane “ 

«| foresee it all, I foresee it all,” soliloquised the judge, as he walked 
up and down the room in great perturbation of spirit. “ Every thing 
will transpire, I shall be deemed a Pharisee and a hypocrite, there will be 
sneers on the bench, lampoons in the court, innuendos in the papers, and 
the fair fame which | have been so many years in’ building, will be 
whis spered away ina week. I shall never be able to bear it—never.’ 

in a state of deep mental perturbation, and constantly increasing im- 
patience, he walked hastily up and down the room, until at last Kirby 
hurrie di into ng" apartment, exclaiming, 

‘Well, sir, I never would have believed it, after all the good advice I 
cave him—never, but sure enough the criminal is your unfortunate son— 
i mean your natural son, which is in fact no relation at all.” 

‘I feared it, I feared it ; my heart told me it must be so. God help 
me! what will become of me? Order my horses; quick, quick, I will 
tly instantly.” 

“Dear me, sir, you won't hear me out, and I have news to tell you as 
weleome as it Is extraordinary. Mr. Philip has been discharged from 
prison, a nolle prosequi has been entered, the witnesses have been with- 
drawn, the whole debt, with the reward-money and the amount of the 
recognisances, has been paid, and all this has been done by a girl to 
whom he paid his addresses under his assumed name of Augustus 
OF voit 

“Kirby, Kirby!” cried the judge, clutching the hand of his clerk. 

_ hot trifle with my fe elings—is all this true—are you sure it is 
i 

To be sure! am. I saw the young woman’s attorney, and I received 
dhs account from Mr. Philip’s own mouth as he walked away from the 
prison. 

Thank God—thank God! This is, indeed, an interposition of merey 
that I have not deserved; it has rolled a crushing weight from off my heart, 
and 1 already feel myself a different man. Who is this girl? She is a 
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noble-hearted, a magnanimous creature, and she shall not be a sufferer 
by my unnatural neglect of my poor boy. No, not to the extent of a 
single shilling. Go, instantly, Kirby, and learn the exact amount i 
what she has defrayed. 1 am well known to the bankers here, and I will 
not leave this town, so he ‘Ip me God! till [have refunded every farthing. 
When this is accomp lished, you must look close ly after him to kee ) ion 
out of fresh mischief till L can provide for him in a foreign country. — It 
has just occurred to me, that | might settle upon him the farm in U pper 
Canada, lett me by my brother Dudley. Go, go, let me get out of debt 
at all events.” 


Carrer XIV. 


“Tam delighted that I have been the means of saving you from so 
frightful a tate,” said Susan, when Philip tlew to Eecle shall, to throw 
himself at her feet and pour forth his gratitude; “ but I don’t want 
thanks, L want actions. In the first place, you must return the clothes and 
the contents of the pockets, exactly as you found them, to the real Au- 
gustus Davis, with an apology, if you can devise one, for their temporary 
abstraction. I have a letter from that gentleman, stating that he has 
been detained in London by illness, but that he purposes an immediate 
visit to Eecleshall, with a view to our union; in answer to which, I have 
desired him to spare himself that trouble, as I have no intention of mar- 


ry ing at present. —Hush! no exclamations! Do not draw inferences that 
may prove SiS chants but listen to me attentively, and answer me sin- 
cerely. Aes what has h: appe med, I presume you would lh: idly wish to 


return fo London,” 

‘* T should be utterly ashamed to show my face in it. " 

“ Good! and although it _ already been rumoured here that yours 
was a case of mistaken identity. I think you would not be sorry to turn 
your back upon Eeceleshall.” 

* Any where to hide my shame, any where to be unknown.” 

“Well, here is a letter from my uncle Zachary, who carries on the 
silk-mills near Worcester, that belonged to his brother, Matthew Ruggles, 
asking me whether I ean Fecommenene him a steady young man as cle de 
and at the same time inviting my father and myself to pay hima long visit. 
- hat say you ¢ Will you pote the situation, and will you promise to 

do honour to my recommendation, if I promise to remain with my uncle 
for three or fi uur months to sustain your good resolutions 7” 

What a delighted, what a grateful acquiescence was given to this 
proposal it is unnecessary to state. 

Behold our party, then, transferred to the ne ighbourhood of Worcester, 
where Philip entered on the performance of his new duties, with a 
grateful zeal that derived an additional zest from his frequent intercourse 
with Susan. She never alluded to the past, never preached at him nor 
to him, but exerting herself to make him taste the delights of respec- 
tabilitv and good conduct, introduced him to the best society of her own 
class, and made her own home as agreeable to him as possible, so as to 
inspire him with a love of domestic life. Never was success more 
striking ; never was a man so thoroughly altered and reformed as Philip 
Pemberton. His love of Susan received daily increase from his more 
enlarged knowledge of her character, yet was it hallowed with so pro- 
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found a reverence, and so deep an apprehension of losing his present 
happy existence, should he venture to renew his suit, that he dared not 
give utterance to his wishes, otherwise than by that homage of the 
heart which tells its tale without the assistance of words. 

Thus fleetly sped four happy months, at the end of which term Kirby 
again appeared upon the scene, to announce to Philip that a small farm 
in Upper Canada, the lease of which had just fallen in, awaited his 
acceptance, provided he would pledge himself to reside upon it, and 
never return to Europe. At any other time an offer so exactly suited to 
him would have filled him with transport, but the thought of being 
separated from his beloved Susan was not to be endured, and the tears 
ran down his cheeks as he communicated the proposal to her, adding, 
that he had determined to reject it, as he did not feel that he could 
enjoy a day’s happiness in a lonely home. 

“You are quite right,” said Susan, smiling ; ‘‘ but why shou/d your 
home be lonely ? I told you that I would never marry you, because I 
thought you were a deceiver and a scapegrace. I have now given you 
a fair trial; I find you a completely changed character ; and I do not 
consider it any violation of my vow when I declare that if you think I 
ean contribute to your happiness, and aid you in recovering and main- 
taining an honourable position in society, I am now ready to marry 
you, and accompany you to any part of the habitable globe.” 

An ardent embrace from Philip and an impassioned kiss ratified the 
contract. 

They have now been settled upwards of two years on the banks of the 
Ottowa, and a happier couple or a better conducted man than Philip the 
whole province does not contain. ‘The poor old father does his best to 
make himself useful in the farm, seldom missing an opportunity of turning 
the pigs into the flower-garden, where they upset the beehives and get 
miserably mauled for their pains ; of driving the horses into the corn, 
and milking the cows into pails half full of hogswash, when he invariably 
exclaims, “ Well, to be sure! only to think! la! how funny!’ Lat- 
terly, however, he has been placed under the care of Unicorn, who 
watches his movements with a vigilant solicitude, and will not allow him 
tomake a fool of himself. That faithful and sagacious animal is, if pos- 
sible, a greater favourite than ever. On catching sight of his master 
when he returns from the fields, he runs for his slippers; he is a parlour 
dog, a watch dog, a shepherd’s dog, and when we last heard of him he 
was sitting on his haunches, silently rocking a cradle, in which reposed 
a baby of two months old! 

One word, in conclusion, as to Peter Crawley, whose treacherous 
conduct having transpired, he was dismissed from the office; every res- 
pectable solicitor refused to employ him, and he became a slave to the 
law-stationers, toiling for weeks to raise a few pounds, which he in- 
variably risked at a low gambling-house, sometimes increasing it for a 
time, but always destined in the end to see it roll away from him like 
the stone of Sisyphus. In this degrading round of toil and poverty he 
is rapidly sinking into rags, wretchedness, and a premature old age. 
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THE PYRENEES. 


“WHERE are you going to, Achille 2” 

“To the Pyrenees. \\ hip away, driver.” answered the most witty of 
archawologists, M. Achille Jubinal, as he started to exchange the eanicular 
heats and political tempests of Paris for the secluded vales and refreshing 
snow-clad summits of the Franco-Iberian mountains. 

So great was his speed and so anxious did M. Jubinal feel to place the 
greatest amount of space between his own worthy pe rson, and the menae- 
ing aspect of his fellow Parisians, that the tower of Montlhery, with its 
reminiscences of Louis IX. and of Louis Xf.; the Aurelianum of the an- 
cients; the Chateau d’Amboise, which tradition traces back to the times of 
Hugh Capet ; Bordeaux, the most beautiful of French towns ; Toulouse, 
the city of the capitouls—nor even Auch, with its eathedral and window 
of 1513,—eould stop “ey on his way; M. Jubinal only took breath when 
he found himself safely deposited at ‘Tarbes, in the house of a relative who, 
he intorms us, recelve d hi im with open arms and heart. 

T arbe swe know l) '\ per rson i © “pe ri nee to be one of the best points at 
which to approach the Pyrenees. The great chain which extends from 
sea to sea, appears from thence to rise out of a boundless level cultivated 
plain, like a great wall that ilies up from the earth to the heavens. 
Out of that giant chain the observer can at once distinguish, by its sharp 
outline the Pie du Midi, the Emperor of the Py renees, the still loftier 
Vignemale—the father of storms—to the lett, and whose diadem of snow 
has never vet been trod by human foot; and still further off the eulmina- 
ting point of the whole chain, Mont Perdu, rival even to Mont Blane, 
and lying like a bear’s cub amidst perpetual glaciers, contemporaneous 
with chaos itself 

Anxious as every one feels on conte mp lating a vision of so much gran- 
deur, to enter at once into its mysterious recesses, and to explore the 
country of eagles; M. Jubinal, like a true poet, first did homage to the 
Adour. ‘The tlowery banks of this river, so often the theme of the trou- 
badour’s song, are almost as apoeryp hal as * the bowers of roses by Ben- 
demeer’s stream; the water itself is rather deficient in quantity (nay at 
Vieux Boue: au, the old mouth of the river is altogether wanting), but ‘still 
M. Jubinal found heart to prostrate himself be fore it, as he says he would 
have done before the Xanthus or the Jordan. This also from the old 
bridge upon which St. Grin was decapitated ; not a very apt illustration 
of the lessons that came from the sunny banks of the river to which the 
giver of all peace went forth from Galilee to be baptised. 

As the traveller approaches Pau, he rapidly nears the mountains, heath 
and brake announce rocky lands, and hills and stony acclivities alternate 
with open lands and pastures ¢ ‘overed with flocks and herds. On such a 


journe; y, the traveller m: ay, if he likes, amuse himself with the ever chang- 


ing scenery of the road, or if he prefers it, he may, like M. Jubinal, medi- 
tate upon ‘the great epochs in the history of the mountain chain before 
him. The geological origin of that granite axis which bears upon its 
crest a diadem of fossil shells and madreporites, tilted up and not deposited 
there, as M. Jubinal would have us believe : the times of Hannibal and 
of his Carthaginians, of Kar-le-magne (the modern orthography for 
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Charlemagne) of the Round Table, and of Roland, and the other knights 
of Roncevaux ; of the Saracens, according to M. Jubinal, driven in s}: avery 






























‘nto the recesses of the P — es under the name of Cagots, a theory we 4 
have elsewhere disposed of ; and last, but not least, in a Frenehman’s 

eyes, Napoleon! “ In presence of that superb name,” says M. Jubinal, ; 
‘“ whic th resounds like thunder, it behoves us only to be silent and to re- ' 


if og Reflections on the progress and termini ition of the peninsular war 

, howe ver, no less gratifying to our national pride than to a French- 
man's, and the memory of the “Iron Duke” will hover over the crest of 

the Pyrenees as long and as honour: ably, as that of the great Napoleon aie 
himself. f : 

But let uson to Pau—that noble city of the Bearnais which so adorns the 0 
luxurious valley of the Gave—and whither M. Jubinal hastened with a letter 1 
of introduction to J/istress Anna, the mistress of one of those worthy 
Irish families, says M. Jubinal, who have fled from the political agitations 
of their country to seek for peace and tranquillity in the most picturesque 
sites in France. ‘They were two at least im as far as this was concerned— 

1 wonder, then the excitable sympathies of M. Jubinal, who is so enthu- 
siastie in his praise of Mistress Anna. “Ch: arming and spirituel young 
woman, thinking of nothing but of the proper education of her children, | 
the model of the mother of families in Great Britain, in a straw bonnet ly 
anda robe d'Indienne, who do not,blush, as our ladies do, at their age, at 
their duties, or at their maternity.” . 

This domestie picture is almost as pre tty as any thing at Pau or in the 
renowned eastle of the Bearnais. Even Me its tower of Lethe, or the 
chamber in which Jeanne d’Albret: chaunted in the pains of child-bed, 
verses, Only one line of which has been preserved,— 


om 


oe 


Notre-Dame du bout du pont, aidez mot a cette heure ; 


er the tortoise-shell, which it is said first reeeived the new-born, or last 
and not least, the great iron fork, with which lienry 1V., still a baby, ) 
was fed! 

The bout du pont reminds us of the etymology « of Pau. A sovereign 
of Bearn, it is related, wearied with the incursions of the Saracens, built 
a castle at the end of ‘te Pont-long, as it was called, in order that he 

“ht live in security, and he first marked out the spot with three stakes, 
pice in French, peou or paw in Bearnais, who pronounce the name of 
the town not, as is commonly done, Po but Pow. The beautiful park, 
in which Queen Margaret tant badine et folastre és choses de ceur, as 
Le sire de Brantéme dese ribes her, took so much delight in, is now calle d 
the Promenade des Anglais. ‘Thus passes away the glory of this 
world!” exclaims M. Jubinal,—the glory of the park, we suppose, he 
means, 

On quitting Jurancon, the traveller enters the valley of Nees on the 
first line of mountains. An ascent to the upland of Sevignac, displays 
to the right the beautiful plain of Oleron, to the left the peaks of 
Ossau ; on the descent beyond and near Bielle, is the old fort called 
Castel-jaloux, built by Gaston Phebus, and finally Eaux-bonnes, well 
nuown to tourists as composed of about fifteen houses, built into the 
rocky side of a mountain. Larruns must be returned to from [aux- 


bonnes to reach Eaux-chaudes, 
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This is a little village (says M. Achille Jubinal), in the same style as 
Faux-bonnes, watered by the Gave-d Oleron, which bas its sources at the 


southern extremity of the vallev. The mountain air having roused My appe. 
tite, my first anxiety was to inquire for breakfast, my second to procure a 
— si 

. Lilac 


I have one who will just suit you,” said the landlord, “so eat your break. 
fast in peace. Ms ) ; 

If the worthy man had not thus set my mind at ease [ should not have lost 
a bite the less, but his word of a landlord enabled me to breakfast with all the 
vreater comlort. 

In about a quarter of an hour, a tat fellow, witha smiling face and muscular 
limbs, made his appearance and approached the table with awkward gestures, 
and turning his woollen cap in his hands. 

“Sir, | am”"——“the guide of the house ?” I interrupted. (He answered 
by a nod of the head.) “In that case come back in halfan hour,” and I con. 
tinued my breakfast. 

Ten minutes afterwards | again saw my future conductor before me, but 
this time he was loaded with two tremendous sticks, four pieces of iron in the 
form of crosses, and two pairs of sandals made of rope. I asked him if he 
carried all these things tor ballast ? 

‘Oh! this is not all, sir,” he replied, “we may possibly also want a 
hatchet.” 

“Bal! what for? do you want to bring back a faggot with you ?” 

“Not at all, but L have no wish to tumble down a glacier, and if no recent 
snow has fallen we shall have to make holes for our cramp-irons to obtain a 
hol Ags 

| began to entertain serious thoughts of postponing my expedition to the 
next day, but the fear of being taken for a coward prevented me, and the 
landlord having remarked that if we intended to be back the same niglhit, we 
must bestir ourselves, | got up from table at once, drank to a happy journey, 
put on the rope sandals, and started. 

The walk was at first a pleasant one, for the road was not too rugged. Peter 
(that was the name of my guide) gave me the names of the villages and 
mountains, and bade me be of good cheer ; but as we approached the Col-des- 
Moimes, and | saw our road winding three thousand feet above my head, at an 
angle that is usually given to a ladder, | compared within myself the point of 
departure, with that of the arrival, the motive powers with what there was to 
overcome, and | obtained as a result—we shall never get there! 

‘ Nonsense,” said Peter, “ vou will see before an hour is over that we are 
alwavs getting there!” , 

And as he promised, in an hour's time we arrived at the splendid forest of 
Gabas, from whence timber was derived in the times of Louis XIV., the 
hospital was before us, which served as a place of refuge, in times of storm, to 
those who are passing into Spain, and beyond was the immense and frightful 
plain of Bius, terminating in the distance in the monumental rocks of Can- 
i 


ranc. Without stopping to describe this vast solitude, which filled my mind 
with dark forebod nes, I shall lead you at once to the vorge of Labroussette. 
rh s gorge presents an imposing contrast to the plain that precedes it. It 


is about a league in length, and is clad throughout with centenary pines and 
larches. Every one of these trees is a giant ; it has been e ssayed to transport 
them, to be converted into masts, but the di ficulty is sO great, ‘that the project 
was of necessity abandoned ; consequently these wild tribes grow in unre- 
stricted freedom, sometimes upon the side of rocks that have no vegetable 
earth; sometimes upon the wreck of their own ancestors, like men upon the 
graves of their fathers. I do not know any spectacle that is so productive of 


— 


melancholy as that of aged forests with their indistinct noises ; you may 
imagine then the sensation which such produce when framed in amid moun- 
tains, 
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My guide, who was not like myself absorbed in poetical contemplations, 
sudde nly awoke me from my dreams by remarking that there still remained a 





































we eood bit of road between where we were and the Pic. Well, let us walk on, 
mg Peter—and climbing like chamois, helping ourselves with our hands, our feet, 
- and our sticks, we ‘arrived at the plateau of Ancou, where my courage com- 
. plete ‘ly failed me. ‘To say the truth, [ believed myself to be at least half w: ay, ' 
. but when, after four hours’ fatigue, I saw, at the extremity of the path which ‘i 
. we were following, that LT was only at the foot of the peak, and I saw its 
summit of snow and rock sparkling like a sea of pearls, at least three thousand ‘ 
7 feet nearer to the skies, [ sat down upon the ground almost resolved not to wy 
: attempt the ascent. Nevertheless, when IL had reposed myself a little, I 
allowed Peter, who had been using all his eloquence to kee ‘P my spirits up, 
- ence more to tie on the sandals, and taking a pull at a gourd which he had 
” had the good sense to provide himself with, we started onwards, thinking of 
d that passage in the Scriptures which says Bonwm vinum letificat cor hominis. 
: The more | continued to ascend the more my resolution increased ; for we 
. had arrived at that point where the vast panorama of mountains began to 5 
unfold itself. Up to this period, the circle of our vision had been so narrowed, ie 
“ that the most gigantic masses lost their dimensions ; but how, we in our turn Pei 
‘ hovered over them: at every step a new peak disclosed itself, presenting a Bhi 
; new form; the atmosphere was becoming lighter, and imparted elasticity to 
A the lungs ; a feeling of voluptuous enjoyment pervaded the frame. Neverthe- . 
less, the obstacles were far from being overcome. ‘The declivities became so , 
steep, and fallen masses of granite so encumbered the slopes, that we every i 
it moment ran the risk of mutually crushing one another; it was necessary to a 
‘ walk abreast. - ie! 
Soon a light whitish zone announced to us the region where the snow never fa 
n melts. | 
“ Peter asked me if T wished to put on the cramp-irons ; I answered that Me 
e I could walk as well without them: and we advanced upon the region of ice ff 
. and SHOW. ' 
i We had a distance of about six hundred paces to traverse. The guide ie 
. fathomed with his stick ; l followed him, not without an increased pulsation f 
d of the heart, for if my foot had slipped, I should have gone to break my head | 
‘ against the rocks 300 feet below. ; oh 
‘ We were twenty-five minutes in crossing the glaciers ; after which we reached 
f the compact mass of argillaceous schist which forms the crest of the peak, that 
‘i is to say, we breathed at an altitude of about 18,000 feet above the level of the 
| sea. It was one of those visions which neither pen nor pencil can give expres- 
" sion to, and which nature has reserved to herself to offer to man, like the 


aurora of a new day, or the immensity of the ocean. 
r To the south, the warm air of Spain played with its pure light and thousand 
undulations around the Aragnes; to the north the Landes stretched out like a 


; desert; to the east the enchanted towers of the Marbore, which [ was soon to 
] Visit, rose up between the Som de Soube and the Badescure, which attains an 
. elevation of nearly 16,000 feet, and to the west, with the aid of a telescope, 
rl Bayonne and the Bay of Biscay might have been seen. I shall never forget 
this moment. 

t Nevertheless, time crept on. My guide, who had witnessed this grand 
Fr scene, opene J his mouth to such an extent as to make me fearful that he would 
‘ require to have recourse on his return to an operator. I was obliged to 
ri descend ; but on contemplating the acclivity that sloped away before us like a 

" precipice, T involuntarily shuddered to think that a first false step would most 
a assure diy secure me from ever making another; and as reflections of this de- 
. scription are not always diverting, I hesitated a moment before I risked the 


f lirst ste p- 
P = r observed my hesitation. ‘“ Are you frightened, sir?” he inquired. 
; but I acknowledge that I should prefer a highway.” 
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‘Wh Vv gO ” the road betore you is as: eood as the one from Paris to Rome, 
In the first place, there are fewer thieves.” 

‘True, but there are a great many more stones.” 

‘Bah! in three hours we will empty a bottle by the fire-side.”’ 

‘TL will promise you two if we arrive in toler ible condition.” 

“ T answer for you on my head, sir.” 

‘Thank you, Lam more frightened tor my legs 

“In that ease, sir, do as | do, and vou are saved.” 

And saving this, Peter inclined himself backwards, stuck his two heels vigo- 
rously into the schist, which broke under the pressure, and giving, with the 
help of his stick, a powerful impulse to his whole body, he crossed the interval 
of more than a hundred feet lie an arrow or a lving avalanche. Tle only 
opp edatia little terrace, which would se covcle i ave held four persons. : 
\fter all,” said 1 to myself, as TP pr ‘pared to imitate his proceedings, and to 
follow him by the same mode of accelerated travelling, “ this proceeding has a 
very h ip-hazard appearance ; but it is perhaps that of all others which is the 
least dangerous.” 

Three hours later, Peter, as drunk as a Parisian after a gratuitous distribu- 
tion of wine, or as an Englishman at the hustings, was seeking for a support 
under the table while t was devouring with the appetite and courage of a 
sportsman what there was upon it, and at the same time complimenting the 
landlord of the Eaux-chaudes upon the beauty of his country, the goodness of 
his wine, and the excellency of his difsteacksdisard, as our good friend calls the 
steaks of the ibex. 


\ pilgrimage to Betharam, a oe on the mountain, with twelve 


sfalians, pres nted a seene of a different de scription, and one which was 
highly characteristic of the low state of humanity im the country of Cre- 
tins and Cagots. The priest was giving to each of the afflicted, who 
travelled night and day and crowded at the risk of suffoeation into the 
little marble ch: ipel, : » consecrated eross to kiss, and this was to do e very 
thin 2 M. Jubinal doubted 1f this re medy had ever proved efheacnr US, 
but he sympathise Mt for mn hearts of men always in search of the mys- 


terious and the marvellous. The eross is made to answer various purposes 
in the Pyrenees ; at the village of St. Pe, not far from Lourdes, wild 
pigeons are caught as they pass in flights across the mountains. [n 
effecting the passage they void the snow and ice and keep to the lowpasses, 
nets are placed in their way, and to drive the birds into these, a eross 
inted white is thrown into the air, and the pigeons miraculously fly 
to the nets. “It is probable,” says M. Jubinal, “that they take the 
cross for a hawk about to pounce upon them.’’ A hundred pigeons are 
often taken in this manner at once. 

Near pamanaee there are many remarkable grottos. Curiously enough 
they are called by the inh: thitants * L’spe Juts,” which M. Jubinal justly 
regards as ide ntical with Spelunew as Oule is with Olla. In one of these 
heaps human bones had been lately discovered mingled with those of 
bears and thee animals. ** What,”’ inquires M. Jubinal, “‘ must we deduce 
from or > The most aged inh: bit: = of the country have no me mory 
of the thing, and Cuvier is dead !”’ ‘thing, but that the deposits in the 
cave are not anterior to the pile e of the human race, but belong 
to recent times. Near the grottos called The Great Espulets and L: 
Grotte du Loup, which are decorated with cascades in their exterior, and 
with bats, stalactites, and mysterious depths in the interior, ruins of 
ancient houses and fortifications are met with, which the inhabitants, curl- 
ously enough, trace back to the English, probably from the latter having 


held the Castle of Lourdes in the time of Edward III. 
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Lourdes is the key to the thermal waters of the High P yrenees. The 
sugar-loaf top of the Mont de Soulom which separates Luz from Cau- 
teretz Is be fore you, and narrow, sterile, roc ‘ky passages lead the Ww! ay to 
the beautiful valley of Argelez, the Tempe of Franee—and beautiful it 
really is, with its rich cultivation, its villages, its churches and various 
ruins, among which especially its Benedictine Abbey of St. Savin, its 
old tower of Vidalos, built by Centulle ITI., Count of Bigorre, and its 
Byzantine fort of Vieussae, and fins uly its two gorges le: ading one to Luz, 
the other to Cauteretz. M. Jubinal saw at St. Savin the pir’ and the 
cap of the saint. 

“What is this?” he also said to a boy who acted as a guide, as he touched 
with his finger a square stone that was built into the altar. 

* That, sir, is the sacred stone. Whoever touches it commits a rreat 
sin.” 

“Tam very guilty, then?” 

“Oh no, sir, you were not aware that it was a fault ; the intention does 
every thing. - 

‘Not so bad,” said I; “they bring up casuists here, perchance, to 

take the pl: ice of the learned B saalistines.” i 

The Gave, or river of Luz, winds so that it has to be crossed, by eleven 
different bridges. Some of these bridges are carried aw: ly every winter 
by the reainthons mountain torrent, but perseverance re ‘builds them as soon 
as the fine season sets in. As usual, one of them is called the Devil’s 
Bridge, but that common cognomen is always descriptive of something 
strangely picturesque, and often —- super-human. Issuing from the 
pass, the stranger finds himself in front of a beautiful green isoceles 
triangle, ¢ ‘rowded with pie bureau villages, everywhere cultivated by 
peasants in red cloaks, and in the centre, Luz, ‘with its old Templar 
church, its Byzantine hétel-de-ville, and its two towers of Sainte Marie 
du Castel, relies of the middle ages, which seem to welcome you from 
their rocky sites. Above all, are the Pie du Midi, Soulom, and other 
mountains, piled like Ossa on Pelion, and between them the great glacier 
of Neouvieille. 


LA CHUTE DE GAVARNIPF, 


Among the curiosities in the Pyrenees, not even excepting the re- 
nowned Bréche de Roland, La Chute de Gavarnie always claims a 
paramount interest. M. Jubinal started by the gate of St. Sauveur and 
the Pas de l'Echelle, the difficulties and ‘hoveces of the latter of which 
have been tamed down by industry and art, but where a surprise no less 
wwaited him. This was a national air :— 

Las ninas de Luz 


Son mas lindas 
Que de Labazuz ; 


which avers that the girls (ninas) of Luz are prettier (lindas) than those 
of Baréges (Labazuz), and which was so faithfully repeated by an echo, 
that our traveller thought for a moment that there was really a third 
person present. 

As 1 proceeded (says M. Jubinal), I suddenly perceived on a little path, 
scarcely perceptible, and which ran round the mountain like a thread round a 
ball, a child cutting wood. The tree which he was engaged upon grew with 
so frightful an inclination, that it only required that a branch should break to 
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precipitate the unfortunate child into the gulf below. My exclamations 
caused him to raise his head. He saw that 1 was terrified, and, to re-assure me 
(but it had exactly the opposite effect) he threw his faggot on his shoulder, 
and set off along the steep, nearly vertical slope, at a pace that still makes me 
shudder. It was casting to death, a detiance of a hundred to one. 

The picturesque bridge of Sia leads the way to a formidable pass, bv 
which the mimiature wood-clad vale of Pragné ‘res 1s attained. Next 
comes the defile of Sarre-de-Ben, and then the village of Gédres. Here, 
detained by a change in the weather, our traveller was glad to take 
refuvre in ‘the Ole rye du Sirque de Gavarnic, a rude stone hut, with 
large pieces of schist for a roof. Worse than all, his fare was made to 
consist of a soup of cabbage, maize, and haricots, the garbure of the 
country ; boiled wild spinage, and a black millet, served up with grease, 
which the natives eall Moorish millet seed, and M. Jubinal sarrasin, which 
come pretty nearly to the same thing. Great, however, was his reward 
in the morning for his privations in the evening, which, by-the-by, 
appear to have been considerably soothed by a skin-full of smugeled 
wine. 

Figure to yourself something a thousand times more surprising than any 
th; Ing you ever saw that was most surpt IsiIns vg; a thousand times more colossal 
than any thing you ever saw that was most colossal ; a thousand times more 
beautiful than all that vou ever saw most beautiful; a thousand times more 
hiehls at hed, more majestic, more natural, and yet more resembling a work 
of art, than all that you will ever see most highly finished, most m: yestic, most 
natural, ot most resembling r a work of art, and you will see the Cirque de 
Gavarnie. 

I sat down ars a stone, on the sides of which these words were chiselled: 

Matrie- Ly, herese, Duchesse ad’, Ingoulé me.” 
What changes since 1828! 

From it 1 contemplated the most prodigious vision that is given to man to 
see. 

Imagine an inclosure in the shape of a bucket or a pot, whence the natives 
call it /a grande oule (olla), whose semi-circle, extending upon a prodigious 
axis, and decorated with seventeen waterfalls, has a circuit of upwards of three 
thousand yards from one extre mit y to the other. The interior, which is paved 
with large blocks of stone, could easily contain within its walls a million of 
men. The whole base of this cavity is filled with centenary snows, upon 
which the periwinkle balances its little blue corolla. Bridges of ice, beneath 
which the torrents that have hewn them, bellow away, open before you like so 
many gulfs vomiting forth each its river, while above, the fog, as it dissipates, 
still veils the distant summits, but allows us to perceive the sun, as if through 
golden fluid. 

This wonderful amphitheatre of rock and ice, with its magnificent falls 
of water, has, however, been so frequently described that it is needless 
to dilate upon it here,—although no possible des scription can give a per- 
fect idea of the ori: shell, The Chute de Gavarnie is considered to be 
one of the loftiest waterfalls in the world, being variously estimated, at 
from 1200 to 1400 feet in altitude. The iced vault at the centre of the 
horse-shoe is the object, ny sige which generally strikes the observer 
even more than the fall; it is not like some of phys raults of perpetual 
ice that are to be seen in the mountains of Kurdistan, and beneath 
which you can walk in safety for upwi ards of half a mile ; but still it is a 
magnificent object, and is generally in the summer season about 100 feet 
in width, 50 to 60 in height, and 600 in length. 
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THE BREACH OF ROLAND. 


The breach traditionally cut in the mountains by the sword of Roland, 
the peak from whence the cascade descends, and the so-called C ylinder— 
eldest son of Mont Perdu, are all visible from the Circus of Gavarnie; 
the first 2850 feet, the second 4176, and the last 4464 feet above the 
observer. ‘The ascent to the Breach of Roland is effected by the side of 
the circus, and by a tortuous staircase hewn in the face of the roc ‘k, most 
trying to the nerves of the lowlander. This portion of the ascent alone 
ercupies gene rally two hours, then there are two hours more of a slippery 
green-swi ard, leading: to the re gion of rhododendrons, which is followed 
by that of the moraines, or outlying debris of glaciers. 


At first we Ww: alke d ata good pac e. The glacier hi id an ine lination of only 
eight or ten degrees, and with the assistance of our sticks we had not much to 
fear; but soon the slope began to increase. It became necessary to follow a 
zigzag road, and to stop frequently to avoid crevices. [then saw my euide halt, 
and take from a little bag that he carried, two pairs of cramp-irons, and a ve ry 
sharp pike. | allowed him to attach the former to my feet, the latter he he ld 
in his hand, and we continued our ascent. We had not advanced a hundred 
paces, than, little accustomed to walk with irons, my feet twisted. I fell. 
Luckily I found myself on a little terrace, sufficiently extensive to afford me 
safety. I had only ‘slidden a few yards ; but this acc ident, added to the history 
of an Englisliman’s servant who had been carried down a distance of 400 feet, 
did not embolden me, [ assure vou. Yet, I was about to want my re solution 
more than ever. In fact, the only road that offered itself to us was on 
one side an acclivity, with a slope of about sixty degrees ; on the other, a 
fissure, of which I could not see the bottom, and in the centre all that re- 
mained as a footing was a kind of crest, fifteen inches in width, and which 
prolonged itself for about three hundred paces distance between the two 
precipices. You may imagine how my heart throbbed. — It took us an hour 
to get over this difficulty. But at the end of it, the breach which had been for 
some time hidden by a projecting glacier, began to re-appear in all its gigantic 
proportions. I already felt a strong wind th: it found its way through the large 
opening, and blew in our faces the warm air of Aragon. [ then took courage 
to make a last effort, I hastened forward, leapt over a hole four feet in width, 
and what a splendid spectacle presented itself to my eyes! 

The breach of Roland is about a hundred feet in width, and the side 
walls which separate the Vignemale from the Mont Perdu rise in terraces 
of 500 feet in altitude. The breach itself opens in one of the east battle- 
ments of the Marbore. From hence a most comprehensive view of the 
province of Aragon extending to the valley of the Ebro is obtained. 
To M. Jubinal’s excited imagination the prospect embraced the kingdom 
of Grenada, but that was evidently a prospect confined to the mind's 
eye. The Huerta of Saragossa is however to be seen, and with the aid 
of a telese ‘ope the city itself appears like a heap of rocks lying loosely on 
a distant hill. Upon the walls of the breach, M. Jubinal read the names 
of “ Marie-Caroline de Naples,” ‘ Duchess of Berry,” the “ Duchess of 
Reggio” and suite, (flow did they cross the crest of ice fifteen inches 
wide ?) and ina grotto, “Viva Mina, el rey del Aragon, 1811 ;” and 
below, “ Jules Amiel aime Marie, 1829.” “ Man,” says M. Jubinal, 

arries his passions with him even ‘enabled eternal snows and ices !” 

As usual the descent was still more difficult and more frightful than 
the ascent, and poor M. Jubinal’s trials were not over even when he re- 
gained the Cirque de Gavarnie. 
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I had reached the foot of the cascade (he relates), from whence T measured 
with my eye the heights it had taken me four hours to reach, and I was cross. 
ing over the bridge of ice which is covered in the winter season, as is all the 
rest of the Oule, with twenty feet of snow, when I heard a report like the 
discharge of a dozen pieces of ordnance. I lifted my head up, and saw some 
immense fragments of rock which, precipitated like ‘shot from the summit of 
the amphithe atre, were bounding from height to height, and coming towards 
us with the speed of so many bomb-shells. Before | could think of moving 
out of the way or of placing myself against the walls of the circus, which were 
not above thirty paces distant, the avalanche of stone came down, describing 
a frightful par. hola in the air, and striking the ice only a few yards from where 
we stood, dispersed innumerable fragments in the air like so much canister 
or grape. 

I looked at my guide: he was recommending his soul to God—I felt that 
- > lood was curdling in my veins—I was pale as death. 

Ve did not speak to one another till we arrived at Gavarnie. 


THE CIRQUE D’HEAS AND ITS GROTTOS. 

To reach the valleys of Héas and Estaube, the mountain of Coumelie is 
passed, where the gr: inite is sueceeded by limestone; and there is afterwards 
less detritus, less ruin, and more verdure, and with it an imaginary 
repose and tranquillity. There are what the ry call the Cascades de pierre, 
patch of rude and naked limestone, affee ting the aspect of waves of the 
sea; and there is the port de la Canau, one of the passes into Spain, 
and from whence the Cirque d'Héas is first perceived, less romantic, but 
upon a larger scale than the Cirque de Gavarnie. Two sugar-loaf 
rocks give origin to one extremity of the circus ; an enormous truncated 
mountain, called Ja tour des . lignillons, forms the other extremity, leaving 
a wall between of nearly six miles in extent, and SOO to 900 yards i in 
height. The pie de Trumouse, with its vast glaciers and picturesque 
pinnacles, rises up from the centre of the circus, while in front, to the 
right, the Tour de Lieusaube attains an elevation of nearly 8000 feet, 
and to the left are the * two sisters,” charming needles, only 150 feet in 
height and thirty in circumference. That nothing may be wanting’ to 
the picture, a small lake occupies the concavity, and gives origin to the 
rave d’ Ile: as. 

ln the same district are the grottos of Gédres and of Chaos. The 
former M. Jubinal describes as the most verdant, the most fresh, the 
most sha ly and poetical spot that can be imagined ; the aspect is delicious, 
the fountains charming, the light softened down—a palace for Naiades— 
a fairy site! “ Mount Sinister,” with its flanks horribly torn ; Saousa, 
with acclivities shaded by green pines ; and the queen of onsnaies, that 

f Arroudet, have to be pi assed before the scene of convulsion is reached, 
which is wited by the natives la Peyrade, or Chaos. In the midst of 
these gigantic ruins of fallen mountains, the footsteps of Roland’s horse 
are also pointed out ; marks that he left when he took his surprising 
leap out of Spain into France. Ariosto makes no mention of this tra- 
ditional leap. The Italian poet only makes of the Cirque de Gavarnie 
the seat of the steel prison where the magician Atlant held /e donne et 
cavalieri prisoners, and the scene of the combat which the beautiful 
Bradamante engaged in, in order to carry off her beloved Roger from 
the possession of the terrible Hippogrif. 


Che una giumenta genero d'un grifo. 
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We must now return to the pass of Cauteretz, which runs parallel 
with that of Luz. The road along this pass is so narrow that spaces 
are hewn out of the rock at intervals for vehicles to abide while others 
pass by. Suddenly the gorge widens a little, and you see in the dis- 
tance green terraces and a little smoke, indications of human dwelling- 
houses. Finally, the town itself comes in sight, composed of one street, 
and that almost entirely occupied by three great hotels, built of marble ; 
yet there are two casinos, a billiard-table, cafés, and fifteen bathing- 
houses, add to which, even in this mountain-enclosed space, there is a 
park with delightful walks. 


ADVENTURE WITH A_ BEAR. 


At Cauteretz there lives a certain Michel My who has obtained so 
much distinction by killing bears, that M. de Talleyrand got him 
pensioned off in his ‘old age with 200 francs a year. M. Jubinal relates 
the following characteristic story as told by the aged bear-hunter 
himself :— 


One morning | started alone to make a recognizance in the pine-forests of 
Mont-Thyavan, five or six leagues from here, as near the skies as possible. It 
was in vain, however, that | ransacked the cover in which I was accustomed to 
find my game, | could only sce a heap of leaves and fallen branches, but not a 
bit of bark that had been gnawed, and still less one of those brown muzzles from 
which a pair of red eyes shine like two candles in the hollow of a pine-tree. 
I carried on my researches from the break of day till four o'clock in the evening. 
I had perceived footsteps halt-worn out upon the soil. Another would have 
taken them for traces of bear; but, by smelling them and touching them with 
my tongue, I ascertained that there had only been ibex and wild- boar. “ Well,” 
I thought at last, “if I am so clever in finding out where they have not been, 
they may hav » also been equally clever in finding out where Lam. Let us be 
off, L answer for it they shall lose nothing by it. I will come again another 
time.” 

At the moment that I was saying this, I suddenly heard something moving 
behind me. I did not move my body, IL only turned my head. _ It was the pret- 
tiest little ibex that had ever passe ‘d within gun-shot.” I was going to let it go 
by, without my customary salutation, for fear of frightening the bear that I 
was searching for, when the following idea came into my head“ Since the 
bear is playing double with you, why should you not try and be as cunning as 
the bear?” No sooner said than done: I turned right about with my gun; I 
took my aim so as not to kill it, and I carried off his two fore-legs. I then 
ran up to the animal, and, placing it on my shoulders, walked away with it to 
a pass between the Vignemale and Mont Ferrand, which the bear generally 
followed at night-time. There I stopped, and having tied my ibex, with a rope 
round its neck, to a piece of rock, | bade it good-bye till the morning. 

That night, as I was sawing some pieces of iron, a neighbour dropped in. 

“ Good evening, Michel.” 

“ Good evening, neighbour.” 

** Did you find any traces of bears to-day?” 

“No; but I expect to find some to-morrow morning. You see I am making 
preparations. e 

‘ Truly so, if they are fond of sugar-plums, they must be satisfied with 
those ; they are large enough and numerous enough. Michel, do you know I 
should like to go with you ”” 

. Impossible, neighbour. I have no objection to exposing my life, but not 
that of others.” | 
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' “* Bah! while lam with you, what have I to fear? Besides, you know, T am 
te not a bad shot.” 

‘ Yes, when shooting at an ibex, but bears! Do you know that when I take 
my aim, I, who am accustomed to look at them in the face, there are times 
when L tremble! Believe me, neighbour, do not come.” 

“Oh, yes, I will. To-morrow morning I will knock at your window at 
three o'clock ; so good night.” 

The next morning we were together at an early hour at the pass of Mont 
Ferrand. IL found my ibex torn to pieces, even the bones were devcured., 
The bear appeared to have been very hungry. [ looked upon the ground ; 
there were five toes well marked, and by their size I knew they belonged to an 
old bear, and by a slight interval between the skin and the ni ils, that it was a 
female. It was impossib le to distinguish the direction taken by the animal in 
the immediate neighbourhood, the snow being every where tr impled down, 
but by vinnie at a distance we found that he had gone into Spain. We 
followed accordingly, at one moment on the suow, on the next on rock or land. 
After an hour's pursuit, we entered upon the mer de glace that falls from the 
Vignemale, and advances, filling up the valleys, for a distance of two leagues, 
into Aragon. 

‘I do not know if you have seen the Vignemale?” 

‘ No,” said 1,“ but 1 hope to do so.” 

“ In that case, you must know that one does not walk there quite at one’s 
ease, and that when one has not cramp-irons it is devilish hazardous to venture 
across its glaciers.” 

We had not certainly reason to dread that the ice would break, for we fol- 
lowed upon tie traces of the bear, and she had taken care to choose her road 
where the crust was solid; but this road mage so close to the crevices, that at 
every step we shuddered over some feartul abyss; at last, having got round the 
Vignemale, a thing that hah a never before been accomplished, we arrived at the 
neighbourhood « if the pass os = sino which leads towards Pentacosa. 
; There, at the entrance of a pinestorest, we lost the trace. 1 cocked my gun, 
and examined the priming, my neighbour did the same, and we entered into 
the thickest part of the wood, walking at a distance of fifteen paces from one 
another. 

} We had searcely been on the search for above a quarter of an hour, when 

i we arrived at a little savannah, or glade. My ne ‘ighbour on passing to the right 
; 

; 


pramrion 


LSE hd 


of a rock that stood in our way, while I passed to the left, perceived at a 
distance of twenty paces from him, a kind of black ball that began to move 
on hearing his footsteps, and which recognising a man, suddenly unrolled 


he itself, and presented to his astonished eyes the figure of an enormous bear, 
- a real giant, that might have been called the king of bears. 
43} My neighbour uttered one of those terrible shrieks which has no ex- 
tin pression in any language. He was a brave fellow, but he was not used to such 
3 sights. Had 1 been in his place, I should not have spoken a word. I should 
Sete have taken my aim with the utmost tranquillity, and have stretched the 
“ animal dead on the spot; but it cannot be helped, every one does not possess 
1 i the same self-com: sand. My neighbour accordingly fired without aiming at 
a3 a vital part, he struck the bear in the shoulder, and before he had time to 
hs lower his gun, the wounded animal uttering a frightful roar, as loud as a clap 
| 4 of thunder, rose upon its hind-legs, and opening its fore-legs like two arms of 
ie iron, advanced to ovind | his enemy within choise grasp. 
2S At that moment, I was getting round the rock; when I perceived the bear ; 
‘+2 she was already raising her paw upon my comr: ade, who, pale and stiff as a 
4 iB statue, only awaited the coup de grace. There was no time to hesitate. I 
ik j knew that if I fired at the animal from the position in which I stood, I 


4 could only hit her in the back, that I could not kill her, and that she would 
turn round upon me, still 1 could not see a Christian devoured before my 
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eyes. I accordingly took my aim at the middle of the small of the back 
and as the five claws of the bear were transfixing the flesh of my neighbour, 
who was screaming with pain, the animal itself once more roared out, if 
possible even more loudly than before, and throwing itself backwards and 
bending almost double, it licked the blood that flowed from the new wound. ss 

“Load your gun,” I cried to my comrade, “or I am lost;” and I set the 
example by endeavouring to load mine. 

I had not had time to measure out the powder, before the bear came down 
upon me full gallop, and he whom I had just saved, instead of helping me, ran Hi 
away as fast as his legs could carry him. Th 

“If I get out of this,” [shouted after him, “you shall pay for your pol- 
troonery!” and jumping on one side, I avoided the first rush of the bear, 
while, at the same moment, I struck her with all my force, with the butt-end 
of the gun, on her skull. ‘ 

The animal, only rendered more furious, turned round, assumed an upright . 
posture like a man, tore my gun from my hands with one blow from its be 
brawny arm, and if she did not break it, wood and iron alike, as if it had been re 
a straw, it was simply because she had a more important object in view. 

I saw very well that, if I once fell into her embraces, it was all over with 
me. I drew back a few paces. The bear advanced upright, and aimed 
another blow of its claws at me, which I avoided by another spring back- 
wards, but which catching my coat by the collar tore it downwards to the 
knee. 

It now became a combat, in which I had all the disadvantages, for I was not 

‘armed. Happily, | was full of activity, and I kept dodging the animal round 
the rock, in the hope that she might become exhausted. ¢ 

[ might live a hundred years, and I should still remember that great black 
phantom, whose muzzle, shoulders, and body were tinged with red blood that 
flowed down like a flame, and who, each time that she raised her hairy foot in 
the air, tore from me in its descent a fragment of my dress, and furrowed my 
chest with long gashes! 

At last, at the moment when she was making an effort for a final spring, 
with the view to crush me in her descent, her back, which had been severely 
injured by my shot, suddenly gave way beneath her, her legs trembled, and 
rolling upon one side, she made a last attempt to roll upon me, and involve me 
in her death. 

You may easily imagine that I did not remain idle. I picked up my gun 
that lay upon the ground in a gutter of blood, and after having loaded it 
with a double charge, putting it to the head of the animal, that was whining 
like a child, Ll blew out its brains. 

That done, I loaded my gun again. 

“ What for?” 

“To administer to my neighbour the same correction as the bear had re- 
ceived ; and I promise you, if had got a shot at him, my hand would not have 
trembled. Luckily he had the start of me, and I was not able to overtake 
him. He has since gone to settle in Spain, where I wish him much pleasure, 
but where I shall not go to seek him.” 

On my return to Cauteretz, I related my adventure to Prince Talleyrand, 
who gave me five hundred francs, and further obtained for me the pension 
which had been promised me ten years before. 
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ASCENT OF THE VIGNEMALE. 


Imagine in the vast dining-room of the Hotel Derrey, an assemblage 
of nearly a hundred men of all ages, who make the four services of the 
ordinary disappear like a wink of the eye, and who drink and talk with 
equal agility, and you will have an idea of the sort of persons who make 
up the list of invalids sojourning at Cauteretz. 
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It was amidst such a group that, one afternoon, M. Jubinal declared 
his wish to ascend the Vignemale, and catered for volunteers. Five pre- 
sented themselves : a Monsieur Henri. invalid by choice ; 4 De Plaster, 
painter ; De Beauvoir, promenader ; De Burry, conchyhologist ; and 
Briant, an admire roof mountains, A euide was ‘also obtaine “dl, iit three 
men to carry provision 

The next morning a start was effected with some difhculty —for 
there is an especial costume for these ascents -by the bal de Foret. 
The pathway led by the side of a mountain stream, to the grotto of 
Mahourat, where is a sulphureous spring. Beyond this is a waterfall, 
formed by obstructions that have fallen into the valley, and the road is 
carried over erags one fallen rocks, often difficult to climb. ‘Two miles 
further is the ecaseade ealled the Pas de (Ours, the origin of which 
name was inquired of the guide. 

“Long time ago, gentlemen, a very long time ago, a dog and a bear met 
there one day, You see the path is not wide” (we had trembled when passing 
it, the path is seareely a foot in width). © [tis impossible that two can go by in 
opposite directions. Now neither of the two travellers would make way for 
the other.” 

‘What did they do then?” 

Phat which genet Ulvy happens in such cases; they took one-another by 
lar, and rolled together down the precipice.” 

‘By that means neither then obtained pre-eminence 2?” 

Beyond the easeade of Boutté, the next in suecession, the pines which 
hitherto decorated only the crest of the ridge, gradually descended from 
the heiglits, and invaded the whole extent of the narrow valley. These 
woods lead the way to where a first bridge traverses the river, where the 
traveller has to ascend the rocks, as if by a ladder of steps, to a spot 
from whence he perceives an amphithe: atre of rocks, erowned with per- 

vetual snows, down which the torrent falls in successive leaps, and amid 
which is a bridge, ¢ omposed of the trunks of three pines laid horizont: lly, 
called that of Spain; the fall itself being called Saut du Pont, and 
remarkable among the numerous caseades in these districts, for its 
picturesqueness. 

Reerossing the river from the point of observation, the traveller pro- 
ceeds in the direction of the lake of Gaube, along a hilly and picturesque 


country diversified by centenary pines. The aspect of that cold, dark, 
tranquil lake, embosomed among mountains, filled our lively travellers 
with feelings of melancholy. ** But,” adds M. Jubinal, ** when once one 


has accustomed ouveself to this absolute solitude. that one has habituated 
oneself to the stern silence of the spot, a certain inexpressible feeling of 


joy is experienced at being thus free from civilisation and its constraints. 


There is in those lofty walls that hem you in on all sides, and whose 
magnitude would be expected to crush you in your insignificance, some- 
thing on the contrary that ennobles the heart,” and then a thought which 
has obtrude d itseif upon every one once or more in their life-time, comes 
across him—* Is or is not society a factitious and a normal condition for 
man ¢ 


A CATASTROPHE. 


As the party were wending their way round the lake, they met 4 
young Englishman and his wife, accompanied by four porters sand a guide. 
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After a few expressions of good wishes naturally interchanged on meet- 
ing in such a situation, each party continued its route. 


Scarcely (relates M. Jubinal) had we got a third of the way round the lake, 
than on turning tothe left we perceived the young man in the boat rowing 
on the water. At the expiration of a few minutes, he came back to the land 
und persuaded lis wife to get into the boat. At first, as if by a kind of pre- 
sentiment, she refused, but yielding to his solicitations, we saw her after a time 
get into the boat. 
~ Allwent on well at first, for the young man appeared to be accustomed to 
the use of oars, and be guided the frail embarkation with great skill. He even 
amused himself by imparting an oscillatory movement to the boat, and then 
laughing at the terror of his young wire, Suddenly, when nearly in the middle 
of the lake, he stopped, and appeared to wish to sound the depth; but think- 
ing to touch the ground with the end of his oar, he lowered himself too hastily. 
The weight of his head and the want of an obstacle caused him to fall over 
and he disappeared. 

‘Those who were looking on saw at the most a few undulations on the surface 
of that stilllake ; it atonce swallowed up its victim, and regained its deathlike 
calmness. 

But the young woman, who had remained for a moment without force, and 
without voice, fixed to the seat, with ler eye upon the water that was closing 
up, became, upon recovering her faculties, suddenly sensible of all the horror 
of her position, and she began running from one end of the boat to the other, 
endeavouring to catch the slightest movement upon the surface of the water ; 
she called aloud, she shrieked, she thrust her arms into the water all round, 
hoping to feel something. Vain hope; the abyss retained its prey. 

Then a fatal idea crossed her brain like lightning : she raised herself up, 
cast a last look towards the land and towards Heavea, and throwing herself 
into the lake, she in her turn disappeared. 

All this took place with the quickness of thought, in less time than I take 
to relate it !—a fall!—some shrieks, more shirieks, a second fall, and nothing 
remained! Let the emotion of those who stood spectators of this horrible 
drama be imagined! All my life time 1 shall be haunted by that terrible 
shriek of despair. 

Butin a few seconds we were destined to witness what was still worse. The 
young woman, brought to the surface by her clothes and moved by the natural 
iustinet of preservation, began to utter cries in which it was easy to feel an exist- 
ence was at stake; but out of our party of twelve, not one of us knew how to 
swim. The lake was also a league in width, and its waters were icy cold. We 
all wept. 

The young woman made several attempts to seize the boat, but with- 
out success. The spectators also made some equally vain endeavours to 
construct a raft to go to her assistance. There was naturally no chance 
for such forlorn help. She perished, and her body floated on the beach 
three hours afterwards ; that of her husband was not discovered till twenty- 
two days afterwards. ‘ Both young, both handsome, both rich, and only 
recently united, to come and perish thus at a distance from their family, 
before strangers, when life lay before them full of promise of happiness.” 
M. Jubinal justly remarks, ‘‘ what a destiny! We remained stupified, 
incapable of moving from this fatal lake.” 

Happy, thoughtless Gauls! in a quarter of an hour the chaunt of a 
smuggler anent three doves, a king in a hut all covered with flowers, and 
a queen in another all covered with loves, sufficed to efface all memory 
of the unfortunate young English couple. The incident, however, made 
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it dusk ere they arrived at the fall of Resplumas, where they were obliged 
to seek re ‘fue for the night under a hut consisting of four logs of pine, 
supporting a roof of dry herbs and leaves, with masses of rock and stone 
for walls, and the soil for a floor. 

The next morning an hour's toil brought the party in sight of the 
glaciers. The road lay along the flank of the Poey- Mourou, or the 
* black peak, > furrowed with belts of broken ice. After hi aving continued 
to ascend for ei: wht hours, the party re: ached the crest of Mont Ferrand, 
which constitutes the base of the little Vignemale (vi » Mala) not a cloud 
obstructed the view, nothing but ste rm peaks and pinnacles robed in white 
surrounded them. Another hour’s labour brought them to the highest 
attainable point of the mountain, the crest of one of the twin summits, 
They were then at an elevation of about 10,000 feet above the sea, and 
chaos in all its horrors lay beneath them. The sea of ice which had_ its 
sources above their heads, filled up the whole region between them, the 
Mont Ferrand, the Cerbellona, and all the adjacent mountains, and de- 
scending upon the Spanish territory advanced into Aragon beyond the 
field of vision. Innumerable peaks, domes, and crests of name less moun- 
tains filled up the space between them aa the summits of the Pie du 
Midi, of the Breach of Roland, and the glacier of Neouvieille, all visible 
from the same point. . \ cloud in the horizon, however, soon made the 
ruide insist upot ,a Tec d desce nt, and to use M. Jubinal’s expression, 
the party arrived the same evening at Gavarnie, well wearied and “ soaked 
like CO lege wine.” 

And with this ascent we shall end this month, premising that the sum- 
mit of Mount Perdu, 11,182 feet, has never yet been attained, and that 
according to M. Jubinal, whom we may yet follow in his excursions to 
Bareges, and in an ascent of the Maladetta, and the Canigou moun- 
tains, the ascent of the Pimene, much less lofty than its more 
celebrated neighbours, and of much easier and safer approach, is the one 
which best rewards the traveller by the prospect obtained from its 
summit. ‘The Malade “¥ the loftiest peak of the Pyrenees, is, according 
to Vidal and Reboul, 11.436 feet above the sea; the C ylinder of Mar- 
bore 11,067; the Vien smate 11,014, or 4700 Sent lower than Mont 
Blane, and 131 feet higher than Mount Etna, The peak of Néouvieille, 
according to de Zach, attains an elevation of 10,343 feet; or, according 
to Vidal and Reboul, of 10,150 feet. The Bréche de Roland, according 
to the latter authorities, OSGS feet, the peak of Heas 9747, and the 
Canigou, in Rousillon, 9160. The highest inhabited spot in the Pyre- 
nees is the town of Marbore, 9977 feet above the sea, and the inferior 
limit of constant congelation on the same chain of mountains is, accord- 
ing to De Humboldt, 8960 feet ; on the Alps 8768 feet on the south 
side, 9267 on the north side. In the warmer latitudes of the Sierra 
Nevada or Granada it is, according to Roxas, 9161 feet. 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FTELDS OF CRESSY AND 
AGINCOURKT. 


IN LETTERS ADDRESSED TO H. P. SMITH, ESQ, 
sy HI. L. Lona, Esa. 
LETTER IV. 


Towarps the end of the month of August, in our latitudes, the sun 
sets about seven o’clock, and twilight ceases soon after nine. There could 
have been no moonlight to proloug the slaughter. The battle ended about 
the hour of vespers ; just at its conclusion, Philip, who was in the rear 
guard, inquiring how the combat was going on, was answered by John of 
Hainault, that his army was totally beaten, and that all was lost—we are 
told that in an agony of desperation and fury ‘il poussa son cheval des 
éperons pour la lancer dans le melée ;” but the advice, entreaties, and 
main force of Hainault, Montmorency, and some few others who were left 
near his person, succeeded in withdrawing him from the conflict. His 
conduct reminds us of other instances, when sovereigns have been driven 
to distraction at the fortune of the day declaring against them. 

Napoleon at Waterloo “ decidé 4 mourir, il pousse son cheval pour le 
faire entrer dans les rangs. ‘ Ah! sire, s'écrie le Maréchal Soult, en sai- 
sissant la bride, les ennemis ne sont-ils pas déja assez heureux.’ Napo- 
léon resiste, le maréchal et les genéraux redoublent d’efforts, et porvien- 
nent 4 l’entrainer sur la route de genape.”"—(Vaulabelle.) But the battle 
of Bannockburn must have been as fresh in the minds of most of the 
combatants at Cressy, asis that of Waterloo to those of the present gene- 
ration, and at Bannockburn, by the eaprice of fortune, the father himself 
of the now victorious Edward, had been placed in the identical position 
of the French monarch. 

Oh ! give their hapless prince his due— 
In vain the royal Edward threw 

His person ’mid the spears— 
Cried “fight,” to terror and despair, 
Menac’d, and wept, and tore his hair, 

And curs’d their caitiff fears, 
Till Pembroke turn’d his bridle-rein, 
And fore’d him from the fatal plain. 


Edward II. fled to the castle of Stirling for a short halt, and Philip, 
on quitting his fatal plain, took the road to that of Labroye. 

Do you remember with what eagerness we sought for the broken flintar- 
row heads of the Persian archers onthe barrow of the Greeks at Marathon? 
and how successfully our search was rewarded ? Not with less alacrity, 
but with no such good luck, did I inquire at Cressy for some relic of the 
battle; nothing whatever could even be heard of as having ever been 
known toexist, until ashepherd, feeding his flock near the cross of the King 
of Bohemia, told me he believed that M. Payard, of Estrées, was pos- 
sessed of some object which had been discovered upon the field. To 
M. Payard I accordingly went—he is an agriculturist, on rather a large 
scale, and uses a portion at least of the soil of the field of battle in the 
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Vallee des Cleres. Madame Payard only was at home, and not be. 
ing much acquainted with such matters, she referred me to her unele, 
in an adjoining house. Tere the seent grew hot, and our expectations 
rose proportionably. ‘The venerable old gentleman to whom I was intro- 
duced, assured me that such an object had existed, that he believed it 
still existed—that it could not be considered as lost—but alas! that it 
was, if anywhere, in some granary among a quantity of other things, 
and for the moment ma wece sstb le. He dese ribed it as a sort of smi all cir- 
clet of bronze, surmounted with what appe vared to be four fleurs-de-lys, 
He imagined it might have been the socket of a standard; others had 
been found with it, and had excited considerable attention, but he knew 
not what had become of them. He mentioned also the discovery of a 
skeleton upon the p Jain, which had evidently been interred with more than 
common care: it was by itself, and extended at full le neth, with its limbs 
dispose ddwith a due reg card to funereal arrangement, be soke ning the remains 
of some person of sualtieie nt distinetion to be honoured oth a sepulture 
apart from the fosses which had received indiscriminately the humbler 
victims of the day. 

This old ge mitleman alluded to the cannon in the Tower of London. 
The Journal des Debats in November, 1841, noticed “ Un des canons 
tres curicux dont les Anglais firent usage 4 Crécy, et qui etait conservé a 
la ‘Tour de Londres, fut retrouve presqu’ entier parmi les decombres, 
apres Tencendie de cette tour en IS41. I strongly urged upon him the 
preserv: ition of his bronze relic, if it could be ever recovered. Nothing, 
in fact, at all coeval with the battle remains at Cressy, if we except the 
windmill at Edward's position, and the monumental cross of the King of 
Bohemia; which two landmarks, at an interval of about 2000 paces, serve 
admirably to demonstrate the limits of the scene of action. This cross of 

Johnof Luxe mburg, | firmly believe to be genuine, and to have been erected 
within a short period of his glor iousdeath. We did not fail to visit and exa- 
mine it. It stands upon a square base by the side of the road which wit- 
nessed the advance of the French army, ‘and it has recently been restored 
to the pedestal from which it hi id fallen, at the expense of some 
amateur, who deserves well at the hands of all those who are interested in 
the preservation of ancient memorials. ‘Tradition says, indeed, that it 
originally stood some five-and-tw enty paces further in the field, and that 
the occupier of the soil, upon tinding it constantly interfering with the 
cultivation, removed it to its present position. This simple stone, in its 
lonely situation among the open fields, the record of a great and affecting 
event, covered with its sombre lichen, and fortunate ‘ly quite free from the 
chip pings of relic-hunters, pe rhaps from lack of visitors, produces some- 
what of a melancholy impression—not diminished by its appearing to be 
the nightly haunt of the screech-owl, as I discovered by observing a dis- 
gorged pe Jet of that bird deposite “lon the summit. We would not so 
much as detach a morsel of its venerable lichen to get an insight into 
the nature of the stone, but as well as | could make out it seemed to be 
the caleareous travertino, of which masses are seen in the Roman Pharos 
in Dover Castle, and of which many pieces, probably re-used from former 
Roman buildings, were brought to light i in exc avating the foundations of 
the Priory church at Dover. I am at present ignorant of the quarry 
where this peculiar stone could have been obtained—but it seems to have 
attracted the notice of the Romans sufficiently to have induced them to 
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bring it over for their buildings in Britain, as we did, and do now again 
import that of Caen. Brave old John of Luxemburg! of all the bold 
spirits who bequeathed their bodies to the field of Cressy, disdaining to 
inhabit them in defeat and disgrace, his was the most ‘gallant, and its 


departure the most romantic. The blind old monarch at the close of 


the day ordered Le Moine de Baséle to take the bridle of his horse and 
lead him into the fray, so that he might strike one stroke with his 
sword. Basele obeyed, and they both fell, together with his squires 
Henry de Rosenberg and John of Leuestei berg. On the morrow of 
the battle they were found lying on the field, with their horses tied all 
firmly toge ‘ther. The well known aneedote of the “ prince's plume” ig 
thus necnnind by M. Louandre,—** Le mon: arque Anglais, ne se reserva 
des riches dé ‘pouilles du Prince Ailemand qui deux (trois ?) plumes 
d'autruche, nouées avec une tresse d'or, qui surmontait son casque, et la 
devise tudesque tech dien (je sers) qu'on y avait gravée. Edouard donna 
ce panache a son fils pour le recompenser des exploits de la veille. Les 
successeurs du Prince de Galles, en memoire de cette grande journee, 
ont toujours conservé Jes plumes et la devise, et en decorent leurs 
armoiries.” The same authority informs us that the remains of the 
King of Bohemia were deposited i in a chapel of the Abbey of Valloires, 
where as lately as in the last century the following inscription was 


visible :—— 
Lan mil quarante-six trois cents, 
Comme la chronique tes-moigne, 
Fut apporté et mis céans 
Jean Luxembourg, roi de Behaigne. 


This, however, does not accord with the Amiens’ MS. which buries 
him at Maintenay, nor with what I have read in “ Bertholet’s History of 
Luxemburg.” It is there stated that John, by his will, had ordered his 
body to be interred in the Abbey of Clairefont: sleenleass it was destined 
to be as disturbed in death as it had been during his adventurous life. 
The monks of Valloires might have prided themselves on possessing his 
remains. Cressy Grange was an estate belonging to their monastery, 
and there Edward placed many of the wounded, entrusting them to the 
skill in leecheraft of the holy fathers. It is, alee, certain, that to the 
pious hands of the same reverend fraternity were committed for inter- 
ment the bodies of the most illustrious of the slain. If John of Luxem- 
burg was one of them, he did not long repose within the precincts of the 
Abbey of Valloires. The ‘ History a Luxemburg” states that Edward 
himself caused the remains to be transported to Luxemburg — whether 
or not that was the case, it is certain they were transferred to that capi- 
tal, and buried in the church of Munster; on the destruction of that mo- 
nastery in 1542, the remains were removed to the Cordeliers, and there 
kept carelessly in a wooden chest. In 1572, the Abbey of Munster was 
rebuilt, and the body of John, replaced in its church, found rest for a 
time in a superb mausoleum erected by the Archduke Albert, and in- 
scribed with this epitaph :— 

Johannes Rex Bohemi« 
Comes Luxemburgensis 
Henrici VII. Imperatoris Filius 
Caroli IV. Imperatoris Pater 
Wenceslai et Sigismundi Imperatorum avus 
Princeps animo maximus 
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Sed uno corporis vitis infelicior, quod caxcus : 

In Britannos auxilia pro Rege affini ducens 

Prelio Cressiano cecidit. 
Acie disrupta, rebusque desperatis in victores irruit, 
kt cum non videret hostem, periit, 
Non pugnando tantim, sed occumbendo 
lortis. 
cl, CCC XLVI. IX Kalend. Septemb. 
Tantum Heroem 
Jacere sine Epitaphio 
Magnus Belgarum Princeps Albertus 
non passus, 
Liberalitate et munificientia sua 
Monumentum hoe fieri curavit, 
Et inique sortis, et invictw virtutis memoriam 
Aternitati commendavit. 
cL) LD CXUL 

This eternity was of very brief duration—a spe I] hung over the ashes of 
the hero, and war again brought him to the surface, rous ing him from his 
repose as if he hi id been only sleeping. When the Fre mch laid siege to 
Luxemburg in 1684, the Prince de Chimay, the governor, caused the 
lower town to be burnt, to deprive them of all means of retreat. The 
church of Munster was then destroyed, and with it the magnificent mau- 
soleum of John of Luxembure, which had been erected at the cost of 
17,000 florins. The body was saved, and deposited in the refugium of the 
abbey until the restoration of the monastery, when it was again inhumed 
in the church behind the high altar. Rumet reports that the armorial 
bearings of fifty cavaliers, who pe ished with him at Cressy, were to be 
seen around his tomb ; but his vicissitudes were by no means at an end. 
ae the profanations of the French revolution ‘the sacred relies of the 
King of Bohemia did not escape; they were torn a fourth time from the 
se pule thre, and found their way to Mettlock, near Treves, where thes r were 
preserved in the curiosity-c: abinet of a rich manufacturer of earthenware, 
M. Bock-Buchman, the father of Madame Nothomb, wife of the distin- 
guished Belgian statesman ; nor is this all,—the last account of these 
restless “restes,” is to be extracted from La Presse of the 27th of July, 
1844.“ Les restes de Jean de Bohéme sont aujourd'hui dans le palais du 
roi de Prusse, sur les bords du Saar, en attendant que la ville de Luxem- 
bourg lui ait éleve un monument digne de son aventureux heroisin.” 
This is, indeed a formidable episode with which I have indulged you, but 
having collected from various sources a tolerably connected account of all 
the post-mortem adventures of this remarkable hero, I thought them 
too curious to be omitted. The purple of three kings exalted the glory 
of the standards of Philip. The king of the island of Majorea, even in 
the most prosperous circumstances, does not seem likely to have been a 
sovereign of a very extended sway. Whatever were ‘his dominions he 
had been expelled from them, and dethroned by Dom Pedro, king of 
Aragon. Having little to loose he might as well have sought for “ six 
feet of French soil” and died, like John, the death of a hero; he appears 
to have escaped, as well as Charles of Bohemia, John’s son, the king of 
the Romans elect, and already designated by the royal title. Froissart 
seems to ope ak rather contemptuously of him ; “the Lord Charles of 
Bohemia departed, and I do not well know what road he took.” Other 
accounts describe him as having been dangerously wounded. 

Among the mutabilities of the “ graves principum amicitie et ire,” we 
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find an instance in the Emperor Sigismund, John’s grandson. He quitted 
the French party, and despite the enmity of their grandsires, he and 
Harry the Fifth of England became allies. It is true that Duke Hum- 
shrey of Gloucester, the king’s brother, and others, rushed with drawn 
swords into the water at Dover, and declared “if he came to enter as an 
emperor into a land claimed to be under his empire, then were they ready 
to resist him;” they seemed to have had some vague apprehension of the 
claims of the successors of the Cvesars to universal dominion. But this 
matter was satisfactorily adjusted, and Sigismund, an honoured guest at 
Windsor, was invested with the order of the garter: the very order, ac- 
cording to some authorities, which was instituted to commemorate the 
victory where his grandfather had fallen. 

M. Louandre is one of those who refers the origin of this glorious 
knighthood to the triumph of Cressy ;—‘ Un fait important,”’ he says, 
“et la création de Orare de la Jarretti¢re mstitué par Edouard au com- 
mencement de 1349, & Windsor, dans I’ Eglise de St. George, en commé- 
moration de son etonnant triomphe, et pour recompenser ceux de ses 
officiers qui l’avait le mieux seconde. Le héros de Cressy manifeste 
clairement le but de sa fondation en prenant pour insigne une Jarrettiére, 
dont il avait donne le mot, gallois garter mot de ralliement le jour de la 
bataille. L’opinion que ce fut la Comtesse de Salisbury qui donna nais- 
sance a cette ordre célébre n’est appuyée sur aucune autorité ancienne, et 
tous les historiens Anglais eux-imémes la repoussent comme un conte 
vulgaire.”” 

Charles, Duke d’Alengon, whose insensate attack upon his unfortunate 
Genoese was a prominent cause of his disasters, was one of the slain ; 
his body was sent to Amiens; that of the Count of Flanders was buried 
with those of many other victims in the church of Cressy, and Edward 
himself and the Prince of Wales attended the ceremony with great state. 
The Comte d’Harcourt, the brother of Edward's Marshall, fell during 
the action, “‘ Le corps de ce chevalier, dont le casque avait pour cimier la 
queue d’ur paon mélée d'or, fut reconnu par son frére Geofiroy d’ Har- 
court. Le eri de sa maison: Harcourt! Harcourt ' que ce dernier avait 
entendu pendant la bataille l’avait saisi de douleur et de remords. 
L’aspect de ce corps sanglant le fit frémir Whorreur; il vint se jeter 
aux pieds de Philippe, l’echarpe au cou en guise de corde, temoignant 
ainsi qu'il se devouiait lu méme au plus inflame supplice, et il obtint le 
pardon de sa pertidie,”’ sosays a note of M. Louandre’s, but Harcourt 
continued a trusted and trusty adherent of Edward, was present at the 
victory of Poictiers, and ended by being slain in his service. 

It was not without reluctance that we left this interesting ground, and 
soon after passing Estrées-les-Cressy, we recovered the main post road 
from Abbeville to St. Omer. We soon after commenced the descent into 
the valley of the Authie, and on passing the bridge over that river we 
found ourselves at La Broye. The road makes a detour to the left, we 
accordingly quitted the carriage, and took the old straight road up the 
hill, passing under the apse of the curious ancient chalk church, which 
must have witnessed the flying Philip, spurring his horse furiously by its 
walls, at a late hour in the night after the battle. We ascended to the 
site of the Chateau de la Broye,—all the masonry is down, but the fosses 
and ramparts, covered with coppice-wood and carpeted with violets and 
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primroses, marked out the lines which the fortress had originally oceupied 
on the brow of the hill. Its situation is agreeable, and presents on the 
eastern side a pleasing view up the valley of the Authie. A peasant or 
two live within the area, and oceasion: ully, in cultivating their little gar- 
dens, meet with some old coin current in the d: ays when the aati 
flourished. They had preserved one or two somewhere, and their ina- 
bility to lay their hands upon them was rather disappointing, for I was not 
without hope of reading the legend of EDOARDS REX—MONETA PONTIV :— 
and of becoming possessor of a specimen of the rare coinage of Edward 
1., which, as Comte de Ponthieu, he struck at the mint of Abbeville. A 
fragment of very strange pottery was all that their search produced. A 
road passes through the area of the castle, entering it probably at the 
very spot where formerly stood the gate at which the diseomftitted Philip 
demanded admittance ;—the Seigne ur, Jean Lessopier, “dit Grand 
Camp, se tenait aux eréneaux: Hommes d’armes, qui é€tes vous ? 
demanda-t-il, si vous ne servez monseigneur de Valois, vous n’entrerez 
point dans mon chateau.” — “ Ouvrez,” repondit Philippe, ‘c’est I’a 
fortune de la France !’-—an answer not unlike the exclamation of Han- 
nibal at the sight of the gory head of his brother Asdrubal after the 
battle of the Metanrus,—* Agnoscere se fortunam Carthaginis, fertur 
dixisse.” Nevertheless, Philip’s answer to the Chatelain has been dis- 
puted, and M. Louandre has altered it into—* c'est P infortune Roi de 
France,’ as being ‘sens plus naturel que l'autre,” but I prefer the old 
text of Froissart ; it was more natural to the proud Philip, even in his 
misfortunes, to shrink from acknowledging himself as unfortunate ; and he 
left Lessopier to draw from the words “la fortune de la France” what- 
ever conclusions he might have thought proper. 

In our onward progress towards Hesdin, we passed over the high land 
between the waters of the Authie and those of the Caneche. From this 
open elevated country the eye easily explores the neighbourhood of both 
Cressy on the south, and Agine yurt on the north, and, if I don’t mis- 
take, the hiehland also between Montreuil and Samer to the westward, 
which is within ken of the lofty cliffs near Folkstone. So near do these 
famous battle-tields lie together, and so little removed are they from the 
range of vision from England itself. 

Ilesdin is situated in the valley, at the confluence of the Ternoise with 
the Canche. But Vieux Hesden stood higher up, on the bank of the latter 
river, on the southern slope of the hill which forms the tongue of land be- 
tween the two streams. We saw the white “‘masures,” the ruins of the 
old castle, shining in the evening sun, as we descended towards Hesdin. 
In the year succeeding the b: ttle of C1 ressy, Philip de Valois was received 
at the Castle of Vieux Hesdin, on his way towards Calais with a nume- 
rous body of troops, and a letter of his, ‘dated from this castle, to the 
inhabitants of Abbeville is still in existence. St. Remy speaks of the 
park of Hesdin as one of the most beautiful in the kingdom ; ; but that 
has long been disparked ; all the hill is under cultivation, endl except @ 
grove of trees crowning the summit and surrounding the steeple of the 
village of ** Le Pare,” there is nothing which presents to our imagination 
any vestige of its former forestial beauties. 
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THE CRISIS AND THE FINISH, 


Moxey wouldn't speak to Charles the next day—she wouldn't even ie 
: look at him—she washed her fat hands of him entirely. Her lambent e 
blue eyes, which used to be always roving about for admiration at church, ne 
| adhered ste adily to her Prayer Book. Dooey kept strict guard the 
whole of that d: ay, and the next. On the Sund: ay he took a prodigious ® 
| quantity of exercise with his wife and daughters, and the fat umbrella— i 
| “six miles out and six miles in,” on the Holland Ferns Road, and on As 
! the Monday he repeated the dose in another direction. Mrs. Dooey and | & 
‘ he talked at each other on the folly of love matches and boyish flirtations, 
and instanced numberless cases of parties who had “ gone to the wall” in i 
' consequence of marrying against the wishes of the; ur parents. They i. 
agreed that ‘ no good” ever came of such doings. 2 
On the Tuesday he took his departure. Things seemed all straight, 
and he doubted not that the girls saw matters in precisely the same 
light that he did—felt that they were just as well, or perhaps better, 
single than married. 
He had not been gone half an hour before our friend Mr. Rocket 
| was installed in a settee in the drawing-room, with Moley alongside of 
it, who for some reason or another had made herself uncommonly smart 
on her father’s departure. Amelia having gone out on a dalle expedi- 
tion encountered Charles at the corner of Grin and Gapes, the—“ what is 
| the next article, marm?” shop of the place, and Mrs. Dooey was again 
conveniently blind. 
| When the cat’s away the mice will play. 
Charles co: nplained sadly of Moley’s treatment of him, and urged 
| Amelia to assist in putting matters right. Amelia, who knew her sister 
—indeed, the sisterhood cenerally—better, than to suppose matters s could 
be put right where there was a better prospect in view, commented on 
Charles's imprudence in intruding on her papa, espe cially after the in- 
junctions he had received not to do so, and talked in the free unrestrained 
, way a confidante can talk, especially a sister confidante. Charles very 
soon thought Amelia quite as bewitching as Moley. 
Moley and Mr. Rocket made hay while the sun shone ; that is to say, 
. while the old gentleman was away. 
“What do you think that silly boy did on Saturday night ?” asked 
' Mole ‘y, after the first brush of conversation was over, 
“ Nay , I can't tell, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Rocket, looking the picture 
of j innocence ; $6 dsossed himself up as a ghost, perhaps, or as a street 
; musician ?” 
“IIe absolutely came here, and having gained admission, desired to 
know what papa had,” replied Moley. 
L ‘The young scaramoushe !” exclaimed Mr. Rocket. 


“ Shocking, isn’t ?” inquired Moley. 
“ Dreadful, indeed,” rejoined our friend ; “where can he expect to 


50 to et 
“ T don’t know, I'm sure,” said Moley, arranging the upper storey of 
her flounce. 
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‘ But what excuse did he make for such conduct ?” asked Mr. Roeket. 
“Qh,” replied Moley, a slight tinge of blush spreading over her fair. 
plump features, ** he prete ‘nded to be in love with me, or Amelia, I don’t 
mnow which, and wanted to know what we would have.” 
‘And [hope your papa satisfied his euriosity by boxing his ears,’ 
re ie d Mar. Rox ‘ket t, who knew all that hi: appe med, ‘ch: ipter we verse, 
‘Why, he sent him away quicker than he came, I believe,” said 
Mole ‘y; “but can you fancy any thing so horrid as a boy like that bei ‘ing 


mereenary ?” 
“ Shoeking, indeed,” said Mr. Roeket ; “it is bad enough in any body, 


but detestable in youth like that. Tell me, how came he to fancy you 


would hove any thine to say to him?’ 
‘Nav, tm sure I ean’t tell,” replied Mole ry “boys are such queer 
: 
things. He used to come and eall, and I've danced with him two or 


three times ; in fact, we used to look upon him as an innocent domestic 
eat sort of youth, that one makes a convenience of at balls and parties,” 

“Tle's a precocious youth,” observed Mr. Rocket; ‘has he any 
money f 

“He will have a great deal,” replied Moley,—(the opposition man 
always has) ;—* but re: uy money is a thing I never trouble my head 
about,” added she; “if a man is ple asant and agreeable, that is all I 
look to, for I’m quite sure money of itself doesn’t constitute hap piness.” 

Mr. Rocket was quite of the same way of thinking,—he didn’t care a 
farthing about money,—nay, he had almost a conte mpt for it. Indeed, 
were it not for the sake of making some beloved object happy, he would 
rather be without it. The trouble of accounts, the bother of letter- 
writing, the interviews with agents, the teasing of tenants, all combined 
to disgust a man of feeling with it. 

A more disinterested couple never occupied a settee, 

Still they talked in a strain that would require a good deal of money 
to indulge in. Diamonds, court-dresses, opera- bones, balls, and dinner- 
partic s without end. At first the conversation was carried on in a sup- 
positous strain—a sort of comparison of tastes, in which there was a 


marvellous similarity of feeling ; gr: adually it became more identical, until 


it oce: asionally assumed the plural « we.’ 
Mr. Rocket was as communicative as ge ntlemen in his situation ought to 


be. He talked of his Wiltshire property, “and his Norfolk property, and his 
estates in Leicestershire, and of a magnificent property he had somewhere 
in Yorkshire, that seemed to combine every ingredient that land is capable 
of—coal, iron, a steam-ferry, a sulphur-spring, a lake, a salmon-fishery, 
grouse-shooting, a fat living, and fat land without end. The others 
were large, but the rental of that beat them all. It had a drawback, to 
be sure. and that was. the want of a house; but then, as the lamented 
George Robins used to say, that might almost be looked upon as au 
advantage, as it would afford them an opportunity of evincing their taste 
in the edifice. Twenty or five-and-twenty thousand pounds ‘would build 
a rood house, at least as good as moderate people would require, and ten 
or twelve thousand furnish it. He talked, in short, just as the “ Richest 
Commoner in England” ought to talk. 

In all the conversations, our friend expressed a very laudable dread of 
the lawyers. From his account, they were the most ante-matrimonial 
people ‘under the sun, and he illustrated his argument by sundry 
instances of blighted bliss through the interv ention of their relentless 
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talons. Indeed, from his account, the lawyers seemed to have been sent 
into the world for the express purpose of baflling Cupid. He would 
rather sell all his estates for what they would feteh, and put the money 
into the funds, than undergo the ordeal of their inquiries. 

Moley retailed-all the splendour of her prospects to her mamma, who 


was delighted with her success, and charmed with the anticipation of 


astonishing Dooey when he returned. Though there had been no formal 
presentation or kissing of hands as son-in-law, he had glided imperceptibly 
into an engagement, though neither side could name the precise time 
when it took place. Mrs. Dooey, however, ceased contradicting the re- 
ort, and accepted the very sincere congratulations of her loving friends 
with a self-satisfied smile on her smug face. Our friend soon took all his 
meals in Belvedere-terrace, except breakfast, and Monsieur de la Tour 
established himself in the kitchens en permanence. The establishments 
“fraternised.” From eleven to eleven were Mrs. Dooey’s licensed love- 
making hours, but if he went away before twelve she didn't care to 
know it was past eleven. Charles Summerley was indebted to the 
streets for his interviews with Amelia, which, however, were neither few 
nor short—we mean the interviews —not the streets. 

So the happy hours’ flew cheerfully, and Friday night again eame 
round. What a space of action had been compressed into the few days 
of Dooey’s absence! Tlow cheerful they had all been. Moley and Mr, 
Rocket, the licensed lovers, and Amelia and Charles Summerley, the 
stealthy ones. As Friday evening drew on, a sort of dull, oppressive 
calm came over the spirits of every one, producing much such a feeling 
as precedes a thunder-storm. 

Mr. Rocket had played his cards so dexterously that though he had 
toyed and played with matrimony in every shape and way, viewed and 
fenced with it in every point of view, he had never given Moley an op- 
portunity of referring him to “mamma.” All had been upon trust, and 
though mammas always take it for granted that men who make up to 
their daughters are “highly eligible’—‘ every thing that can be de- 
sired’’—there are few of them that miss an opportunity of satisfying 
themselves on that head when they can. Mrs. Dooey longed to have a 
few words with Mr. Rocket, were they restricted to the pertinent inquiry 
“what he had,” but Moley had strenuously resisted any such indelicacy, 
on the ground that it would be enough to drive him away. 

Love, light as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads its light wings and in a moment flies. 


On Friday afternoon, the spirits of all fell full fifteen per cent— 
Mrs. Dooey’s fell because she felt she had not a straightforward 
story for Dooey ; Moley was depressed because she felt she could not 
control her papa as she did her mamma, and Mr. Rocket was depressed 
because they were depressed, and because he felt things were coming to a 
crisis. Dinner was, therefore, not very lively. As evening advanced, 
and the old lady and Amelia dropped off in the accommodating way 
people do under such circumstances, things began to look up a little. 

Mr. Rocket blazed forth in redoubled splendour. He had had a letter 
from his Yorkshire agent, John Strong, stating that the incumbent of the 
fat living had eat himself into a fit of apoplexy, and that there would be 
a seven hundred a year berth to give away, which he proposed — 
at Moley’s disposal, if she had any cousin or relative in the church, also 
that a rich company of London adventurers were in treaty for his iron 
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mines, andthat he expected to make a good penny of them. He talked 
of architects. too, Gwilt, Smirke, P hilip Hardwic k, and others, and instead 
of a modern way he now thought of building a castle. Then they took 
an ideal trip to Gilows, and considered the matter of furniture. Trollope 
and Co.’s French stock was also overhauled, and carriage and liveries 
duly considered. — Dickenson was to look out for no end of gray horses 
for them. Money was no object. They would eut everybody out. So 
the evening flew swiftly and pleasantly. ~ Twelve o’cloek struek, and stil] 
Mr. Rocket tarried—perh: aps he thought it was eleven. Mrs. Dovey had 
long retired to rest, and the servants and their visitors below gave more 
unbridled freedom to their tongues. The sound of revelry rose above, 
Mr. Roeket felt the time was eritieal. Twelve hours more and his chance 
might be out. None but the bold deserve the fair, thought he, and 
accor li \ aly he dete rmine dl to he bold. 

* Let us surprise the old uns,” said he, “by a Gretna Green match, 
and so eseape the persecution of the lawyers, and the parsons, and the 
toast-wivers, and the devil knows what.” 

Moley was dumb-foundered at the proposition, or perhaps she thought 
it pretty to be so, for it was not the tirst, nor the second, nor the third 
time, that she had had a similar offer. Habit famuiliarises ladies’ ears to 
the sound just as Lord Byron said men’s ears became used to the cock of 
the pis stol. 

‘What say you, my charming M aria?” continued he, folding her in 
his arms and imprinting a volley of burning kisses on her fair glowing 
features. 

Moley was still silent —a thousand considerations rushed upon her 


mind—foremost among which was the thought that she would be done 


out of a dashing wedding. 

“See what a world ot = it will save,” continued Mr. Rocket, 
pressing both her hands in his, and imprinting a series of kisses on 
her lips. ‘We will be Jown. and married, and back in Ae time than 
it would take to get the lawyers together. Once let them in, and we 
are no longer our own masters. The ‘y will fight, and wrangle, and make 
difficulties for the purpose of clearing them away themselves, and never 
think of our feelings ; and after they have te: ased, and worried, and 
baited, and perse ‘cuted 1 us, they will send im a bill as long as to- -day 
and to-morrow, and laugh at us for our pains.” 

Moley was still silent. Not that she had any very partic ‘ular objection 
to the fun of a run-away match, provided she was sure it was as safe as a 
regular one, but she would like to have consulted her mamma on that 
head. She was too well aware of the general ante-matrimonial propen- 
sity of lawyers to doubt that what Mr. Rocket said was quite correct, 
though on the other hand she did not see why if the Sulphur spring, 
Salmon fishery, and all the queer things he hi id enumerated, were ‘‘ on 
the square,” as her father would say, she might not enjoy the triumph 
of her r conquest while the lawyers amused themselves with picking them 


Then. on the: cv r hand, she knew by experience how the lawyers could 
late the brightest prospects with a dash of their laconic pens. 
She could not for: - w Mr. Inke yfingers, ** pa’s man of business, ” had 
dem is ed the « “l nting Captain ¢ ‘upid Blarnington, whose heavenly 


moustac she curled pertect letter S’s on either side of his most insinuating 
mi uth, how Inkeytingers had demolished the gallant captain’s hereditary 
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Park and expec tations in Tipperary, though Moley strongly suspected that 
he did it in the hopes of getting him for his own c arrotey-haired snub- 
nosed daughter. But Moley had another and more substantial doubt, and 
that was if she refused to fly, Amelia might accommodate Mr. Rocket, and 
she couldn’t bear the idea of her younger sister being married first. 

Above all she was tired of waiting. Hope deferred had begun to make 
her heart sick, and she thought that any sort of a hush: ind would be a deal 
better than none. Moley doubts din fact, and a woman's doubt is much 
the same as a jury's doubt, which always goes to the prisoner— Mr. 
Rocket got the benefit of hers.—At two o'clock she had made up her 

mind to “fly the pate rnal roof, and the brief time that intervened between 
then and the starting of the « ‘arly train were consumed in the necessary 
preparations for the journey —long in miles, though short in time. 

Few of our readers—none we should think of our fair ones—but at 
some period or other of their lives, have figured to themselves the features 
of Gretna Green. Few we should think but have pictured to themselves 
the chaise stained “ with the variations of each soil,” the galloping bustle 
of the hurrying postboys, urging their foaming steeds for the last st: we 
that bears them from Tnsliale tothe border. It is a place whose very 
name is typical ot brightening prospects. The poet sings of the greenest 
spot on memory’s waste, and surely Gre tn 1 Green was the ‘particular spot he 
had under consideration. Gretna Green! The mind pictures a pretty strag- 
gling, half Seoteh, half English village, with clean white rails, upon a spa- 
cious green, and happy rusticsin muffin eaps, and high cheek bones, looking 
out for h: appier couples to congratulate. Then the lexend of the blacksmith 
who forged the links of love, added interest to the plac e, and invested the 
whole with fairy feature. 

How much better, brighter, more promising, in short, a Gretna Green 
marriage sounds than a Coldstream or Lamberton toll-bar one ! and yet 
they are all equally efficacious. Gretna Green indeed, is as superior in 
reality as itis in name. It looks as if it were the capital of the God of 
Love, while the others exhibit the bustling, trading, money-making pur- 
suits of matter-of-fact life. Though we dare say Gretna Green is as 
unlike what most people fancy, still + we question that any have gone away 
disappointed. It isa pretty south country-looking village, much sue ‘h as 
used to exist in the old days of posting and eoaec hing. A hall house con- 
verted into an hotel, and the dependents loc ated in the neighbouring 
cottages. Gretna Hall stands a little apart from the village on the rise 
of what an Englishman would call a gentle eminence, and a Scotchman 
a dead flat, and is approached by an avenue of stately trees, while others 
are plentifully dotted about, one on the east side, he: aring a board with 
the name of the house, the heed and high-priest, ‘* Mr. Lint on.’ There 
isan air of quiet retirement about it that eminently qualifies it for its 
holy and hospitable purpose. 

Happy couples, who have hurried back to Carlisle under the common 
impression that there is no accommodation but what the blacksmith’s 
public house affords, must have regretted leaving its quiet comforts and the 
nice rural walks of its shady lanes, awakening only the peeping curiosity 
of the inmates of the neat white-washed, rose-e entwined cottages instead of 
the flagged and paved gaze of the English gate, Irish gate, and Scotch gate 
inhabitants of C ‘selale. Gretna is very pretty, but how the high-priest 
came to set up his quarters so far from the actual border seems strange. 
The long ugly street of a village of Springfield, to be sure, is nearer, 
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and in Springfield it was that the original matrimonial blacksmith, who 
regaled his votaries with what he called in his evidence before the House 
of Lords ‘*(¢ ‘humpines vy wine.” used to reside. Springtield, though 
only a stone’s throw from Gretna, is a very different sort of place— 
mean, squalid, ugly, and dirty. 

Springtield and Gretna are, however, alike doomed, and will soon be 
numbered among the things that were, as temples of Hymen, at least, 
After new year's day, IS 19. mine host, Mr. Linton, and all the minor fry 
of self- app olnted pr ests’ occ Up ation will be gone. Perhaps it is time they 
were, now that mereantile matter-of-faet steam has brought the place 
within the jurisdiction of Bradshaw. ‘ Gretna Station” annihilates the 
poetry of the thing. But we must conduct our fair fugitive there by 
rail, Day was just dawning as, mufiled up in a sky- blue satin cloak, 
trimmed with ermine, and & most expensive aan -lace veil over her last 
new London bonnet, with a tine waving blue- tippe d feather, Moley slipped 
noiselessly out of the house, leaning on the arm of her lover, and tripping 
along the terrace, found the grinning De la Tour standing with a yellow 
fly door in his hand, drawn Nan a lean Rosinante white horse, whose going 
powers were put mre quisition the moment Mole ‘Vs Mr. Roe ‘ket t, and her 
maid got inside, and the Frenchman mounted by the driver. Aw: ay they 
cut to the station. It was a mail train, whieh met an express one at 
Rugby, and few passengers were going by it. — Slip-shod wenches were 
scouring the fireless station-rooms, and every thing was raw, chilly, and 
comfortless. ‘Twice Moley’s courage all but failed her, and if it had 
ebbed again, we believe she would have been off. The railway-bell at 
last decided matters, and, escorted by our hero, amid a rush of porters 
and hangers-on, she was borne into a coupée. Fiz! went the steam ; 
screech! screech ! screech! went the whistle; jerk,—and on went the 
train, and Moley was launched on the sea of life. 

Motion serves to keep away — m, and they shot along at a 
goodly pace—goodly, at least, to Moley, wie had late ly been use ms to the 
crawling only of acarriage. At Rugby they breakfasted, with ten minutes 
allowed for scalding tea, before the express train arrived. 

Then they changed for the smarter, more lover-like wings of a flying 
train, and pushe Lon through the heart of England at a pace that a 
dozen years ago would have been looked upon as pe rfectly fabulous. If 
the journey wanted the h lurrying exclusive excitement of former days—the 
cracking of whips—the smoking of horses, the peeling of inn bells, the 
roaring for ** first fours out !” the rush of hands to change, the moppings 
of post-boys, the scatterings of sovereigns, the cutseying of land: adies, 
the cap in hand of landlords, and the gene ralrush to stare ag the carriage 
again started full clatter up the street, the railway nevertheless afforded 
very quiet , cosey, easy, uninterrupte ‘d love-m: Witty ‘the only inconvenience 
being the pre ‘bendal partition of the passengers. Though there was no 
looking out behind to see if another chaise yn four hove in sight—no 
fumbling in the sword ease—no unlocking the pis stol case and looking if 
the caps were on so as to be ready to shoot a leader, there was nevertheless 
the parallel excitement of the electric telegraph, to say nothing of the 
chance of a rush into eternity from a railw: ay ace "ident. Nothing, however, 
occurred to our friends, who flew past st: ation after station, now making 
eyes at each other, now admiring a view, now av: ailing themselves of the 
darkness of a tunnel, now wondering what mamma would say —and anon 
thinking what papa would do. Sometimes they sunk back in their easy, 
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well-cushioned seats, tired of the exertion of railway colloqui. Itwas evenin 
ere the train glided into the fine Gothic station at Carlisle, after speeding 
through the grand and stupendous scenery of the wild fell regions of the 


north. 
The inhabitants of the flying village poured upon the platform, some 


giving themselves a congratulatory shake on reaching their journey’s 
end, with may be a hasty glance at the difference between what the 
journey was and what it used to be, others bustling and hurrying to in- 
quire about the next train on, or that to Neweastle, mingled with the 
usual groups of listless country idlers, who have transferred their atten- 
tions from the coaches to the stations, and stand staring and criticising 
the passengers just as they used to do the horses. 

“« Morning paper” gentlemen cut in and out with their “ last editions,” 
and proffered Guides tothe “Caledonian Line” betokened the approach to 
Seotland. ‘Chambers’s Edinbro’”” seemed a thicker crop on the book- 
stall. Hlurrying porters kept running against people with their luggage 
trucks, and then begging their pardons as they transferred the “through” 
goods from one train to another. 

Clever and cunningly as the fugitives thought they had managed it, 
there was searcely a person in the long train but knew what they were 
after. For this they were indebted to the loquacity of De la Tour; so 
true is the old saying, “that servants keep a bribe, but tell the seeret.” 
Not that he meant any harm by it, but who ever saw a Frenchman that 
could hold his tongue. 

* Do you go on, sir?” asked an official in plain clothes, with a half 
smile and a whole touch of his hat, of our friend as he stood with his 
fair companion on his arm, the observed of all observers, 

‘“Yes—no,” replied he, with the air of a man rather out of his geo- 
graphy ; ‘*we stay here—at least, we shall post on.” 

* This train stops at Gretna,” observed the official, in an under-tone ; 
as much as to say, “we know what you are after.” 

“(rretna! Does it?” replied Mr. Rocket, observing to Moley, on 
whose tympanum the well-known name had _ fallen most musically. 
“Tle says, dear, this train goes to Gretna,” pointing’ to the hissing 
engine just backing against the line of carriages to be off. ‘ Shall we 
go by it, dear 7” asked he, giving her arm a sly squeeze within his. 

* Tlow far is it?” asked Moley. 

“Oh, twenty or five-and-twenty minutes,” replied the man, speaking 
by time. 

“Well, I think we may as well,” said Moley, whose dread of the 
Electric Telegraph made her anxious to get on. 

Accordingly they took their places in a carriage belonging to the new 
regime, with such little baggage as they had inside; in less than two 
minutes the snorting engine started on his way. They quickly cleared the 
city of Carlisle, great only to those who live in it, and spurting through 
a line of flat country, chiefly characterised by peat moss, and Scotch fir 
plantations, steamed within sight of Solway Frith. A few more minutes, 
and the train pulled up at a station, on whose hard, matter-of-fact board 
was inscribed, in large eapitais, so that even they who travel by Express 
trains may read the ominous words: “ GRETNA STATION.” 

“ Gretna station! Gretna station! any body for Gretna station here?” 
bellowed a porter, hurrying along the line. 

“Yes, Iam! we are!” exclaimed Mr. Rocket, thrusting himself half 
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out of the window; and before the porter got to where the fugitives were 
seated, the smiling guard had opened the door, and was assisting Moley 
to alight. ; 

A sailor's hammock and an open basket of live poultry were the only 
goods for Gretna Station besides our party, and, with all faces to the 
windows, the train again hurried the i inquisitive passengers on. 

Convenient and expeditious as every thing had hitherto been, it 
became sadly deficient at the critical point ; neither omnibus, cab, tly, 
Brougham, gig, dog, not even a donkey cart, was in attendanee, and our 
friends too late discovered that Gretna Green and Gretna Station were 
distinct places. To add to their misfortune, a late lowering sky how 
began to drop its contents. 

“Oh, dear, is there no sort of conveyance 2” exelaimed Moley, as she 
looked with alarm from the isolated station on the solitary roads behind, 
fe ling as though she were left in the wilderness. 

‘How far do you want to go, sir ?” asked the clerk, though their man- 
ner and appearance left little need of inquiry. 

“T want to vO to the marriage shop at Gretna Green, ” replied Mr. 
Ro chet, boldly ‘Tlow far is that from here 7” 

‘A mile or —~. replie d the man. 

“Oh, dour.” onbaiansd Moley, “how shall we ever get there. The 
rai is coming down in torrents, and I’ve rot nothing but thin shoes with 
me.” 

A Seoteh mist now came drifting up from the north. 

The Sark Toll-bar is close at hand, and would do quite as well,” 
observed the elerk. 

“What! do people get marrie d there 7’ exclaimed Mr. Rocket. 

‘ te ves,’ replied the clerk ; ** the toll-collector makes far more money 
by marrying he in he does by bie olls since we opene “dd.” 

WI here is it 7’ asked Mr. Rocket. 

‘Just across the river here,” replied the clerk, “on the Scotch side, of 
course. Here, I'll show it you,”’ continued he, moving a little along the 
line, and pointing it out below. 

After a few minutes’ parley the party set off on the route thus indicated 
—a tortuous lane running within sight of the « equally tortuous Sark, soon 
brought them to a beidee, on the north side of which was a hard, matter- 


, * 


of-fact looking square white-washed toll-house, with the words, ‘Sark 
Ti Il-b: ir, " on the bo ard, 

The toll-keeper and bes wife were at tea, and though well accustomed 
to the sight of rustic visitors on the same errand, se emed rather put out 
at the appearance of sue oe quality-company, who appeared to belong as of 
night to Mr. Linton, at the Hall. However, he gladly took them, and 
having replaced the dirty tweed jacket in which he was ‘sitting , by an old 


swallow aire d black coat and waisteoat, he proceeded to take the ac- 
knowled 


- | 


ements of either party that they agreed to become man and wife, 
nd before Moley thought the ceremony was begun she found herself 
married. Having entered their names and residences in what he called 
his redgester, he gave the parties a copy of the entry on the back of an 
old milk bill, and wished them a long _ life of mutual happiness and 
three or four-and-twenty children, all of whom he hoped would follow 
their parents’ example and come to him - be married. 
So strong is the force of ex: unple—pi wrticularly in matrimonial matters 
—it being worthy of remark that it never rains in that line but it pours, 
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that our friends Monsieur de la Tour and Lucy asked leave to present 
themselves to the gate-keeping priest for what monsieur called “ a splice,” 
which being accorded, Mr. and Mrs. Rocket witnessed for their servants 
what the servants had just witnessed for them, though the ceremony— 
or rather the want of ceremony—was slightly interrupted by the priest 
having to go out in the middle of it to do battle with n whiskey 
smugeler, who had slipped through the gate in the morning without pay- 
ing the toll. 

Mr. Rocket generously paid for all, and the shower having past over, 
the oilded r: ys ofan autumnal sun burst forth on the h: appy party as they 
returned from the toll-house to the station. ‘The blandest of station 
masters weleomed them back, and made them eomfortable till the next 
train arrived to take them to Carlisle. As evening closed in they found 
themselves entering the portals of that best and cleanest of hostelries, “* The 
Bush.” 

It is a lamentable faet, that after people get married, the world —that, 
is to say the gossips, care very little about them. If they get on well 
they say little about them, if ill, they always * p edicted it.” Were 
it not now, we dare say, for the sake of knowing how this pte runaway 
railway mi: atch—the first, be it remembered, upon ree ‘ord—turned out 
—the majority of our readers would chuck this number on the table, 
with a sort of feeling that they had had enough of the “ Richest Com- 
moner in England.” 

Before enlightening them on this head, however, we must return for a 
brief space to Glaubevend. It is hardly worth while deseribing the 
astonishment of the Docey est ablishment (most of whom witneesal the 
departure) on missing their young: miss 1m the morning, the terror of Mrs. 
Dovey, and the frantic wrath of poor * Dooey,” as the intelligence 
“NM is off with Mr. R ’ was telegraphe ‘d to him in the Borough, 
as he was in the midst of a deal for some hops. Dooe "y was too well 
read in the dark page of life to hesitate in jumping at once to the worst, 
while Mrs. Dooey buoyed herself up with the highly-coloured pictures 
her daughter h: ad drawn of Mr. Rocket's undoubted wealth. Glauberend 
was in ouaveidiuns, The elopement made a far greater row than the late 
French revolution, for the revolution was afar off, while the elopement 
was at their own doors, Flys drove about from house to house, foot- 
boys were summoned to callers before they had got ‘ into their clothes,’ 
gre ntlemen stop ped short in the stre ets greeting eae h other with “ Well, 
did you ever 7”—“ No, I never!”—‘ What a go! Who'd ha thought 
it!” Old ladies shook their heads, and said it was “ shocking,” while 
young ones giggled and looked as though they would not care much to 
be off themselves. 

The first outburst of surprise being over, the diligent ones betook 
themselves to the usual sources of information—road books, itineraries, 
maps, * Burke’s Commoners,” and so on, to ferret some ‘thing out about 
the redoubtable ‘ Richest’ one in England and his property; we are 
concerned to say, without much suecess. As it is always safe to suspect 
an absent man, the hounds of suspicion were let loose upon him. 

Whatever consolation disinterested friends ship could suggest, Mrs. 
Dooey received. Some of the “ cut out’ ones wrote her three-corner'd 
notes full of congratulation or commiseration, others called to ask after 
her, while Miss Jaundice forced her way in to assure her she didn’t 
believe there was the slightest truth in the report of Mr. Rocket’s being 
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a pawnbroker’s son in the Edgeware-road. Still the truth in these mat- 
ters will ooze out at last, and from letters brimful of confident happiness, 
Moley gradually relaxed into qualified assurances that they would be 
extremely happy if they had only a little more money. Mrs. Dooe ‘y's anger 
then rose. She was the unforgiving one—she was the one who had been 
deceived —deccived by her own child—forgetting how o ften that child had 
seen her deceive her own husband. At last things came to a crisis—Mine 
Host of the Bush—the most complaisant of landlords—having kept them 
until the happy - por exhausted every feature about Carlisle, and 
Molev had become as familiar with every article of mercery un Norman 
and Blaylock’s as Mr. Rocket had with the goods in their neighbour 
Wheatley, the silversmiths, without the said host having seen, as he 
feelingly expressed it, * the colour of their money,” ‘* Mine Host’ be- 


came seriously importunate, and old Dooey, with his fat umbrella, fortu- 
nate y east up one afternoon just as things were coming to a crisis. 
Thoueh he had been arranging his wrath all the way down, the old man’s 


heart relented, and he embraced his truant child when he saw her. The 
trio returned to London, Mr. Dooey having satisfied him: elf, that if his 
son-in-law had nothing, he was not like the ven rality of ** Richest Com- 
moners’’—worse than nothing. 
leven for Mrs. Dooey we have a little balm of consolation : Charles 

lia having elided into an inperceptible sort of engagement, a sort 
that acts towards matrimony much as a Lueifer-match acts towards 
a candle, were hurried into the reality by the death of old Brown of 
Craven-street. Not that his death alone would have caused the candle to 
ignite perhaps, but he was found to be enormously meh—his wealth, 
like that of the great Dutch merchant, Mynhec r von Cled, 

Could scaree be credit-ed. 

All the boxes ranged about his room contained the title-deeds of un- 
fortunate vietims who had come under his grasp; he had money in all 
the funds and public securities, alla as aha, “cold and silver in bags and 
old stoching-feet, as took Mr. vy eaateer, the pawnbroking silversmith, 
tants, a whole day to count. Charles Summerley 
is now the first catch of the day, and is quite Mrs. Dooey’s model of a 
young man. She ke ps colstan t watch and ward over him, andif she ean 
nly manage to ‘jockey him” out of six weeks’ mourning for his uncle, she 
ortunes of her house by establishing Amelia on 
the other side of ‘* Gibraltar Rock,” * the rival of the “ Railway Queen.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Rocket are now living tn a small but very genteel villa 
at the back of the Regent's Park. Mrs. Dooey hasn't forgiven him, and 
1 never will,” but Dooey and he are such good friends, that 


Dooey is initiating him into the mysteries of the hop-trade, and Mr. 
Rocket may occasionally be seen hugging the fat umbrella ** on “Change,” 
which serves as ani itrodu tion to the merchants, and procures for him 
the sobriquet of young Dooe ‘vy. Finding from his friend, Mr. Dibs, the 


broker, that his esteemed father-in-law has two plums, TWo HUNDRED 

THOUSAND POUNDS, st nding 1 in lis mame in the books of the Governor 

and Company of the Bank of England, Mr. Rocket is just setting up a 

neat claret-coloured Brougham, picked out red, with the motto, * Le 
’ 


» Thiet tall } uses on ¢ ther le Albert (; ate were christe ned the ‘Rock of 
shea le ae . . -* . . 

Gibraltar, because it was pro ave S ied § y would “never be taken.” Mr. Hudson 

the prophecy, in part at least. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By Lreut.-Cotonet FE. Naprer. 
A FORAY AMONGST THE TSLAMBIES., 


“These very T’Slambie and Congo tribes received the thanks of government, 
with praises and presents of money only two years ago, in consideration of their 
peaceful dispositions towards us. The Gaikas may be considered a more worthy 
foe than these treacherous wretches paid and petted by us.”—From “ Five Years 
in Kaffirland,” vol. i., p. 262. | 


Wuist listening to many interesting details relative to the “ Gwanga,” 
we jogged on with Colonel “Somerset towards Fort Peddie, distant some 
four or five miles from the scene of action. On our way to the fort 
we met several Kaflir women, professing to come with conciliatory mes- 
sages from the T’Slambie chiefs, but probably- -according to their usual 
custom—only enacting the part of spies, hearing that some expedition 
was then talked of ; for “ rumour” has here certainly more tongues than 
in any other part of the world, and flies from station to station, from 
camp to camp, and from friend to foe, with the most unaccountable ra- 
pidity. 

Colonel Somerset, who appears to know all the Kaffirs as well as they 
know him, was apparently acquainted with the dark ambassadresses who 
now beset his path, and having reason to suspect the real object of their 
mission—after telling them to come on to Fort Peddie, where he would 
listen to what they had to say—gave at the same time directions that 
they should be kept under strict surveillance, and not allowed to quit 
that post, until the return of the commando, then contemplated beyond 
the Keiskamma. 

The deep cunning of the Kaffir is proverbial, and these savages avail 
themselves with wonderful perception of every circumstance which pos- 
sibly can turn to their advantage—thus, knowing that their women 
(notwithstanding many false assertions to the contrary), never receive ill- 
treatment at our hands, the latter are constantly prowling about our 
posts, where, under pretence of soliciting food, they play the part of spies 
to perfection, and with the most perfect impunity—nay, it has been 
positively averred that during the war, Kafiir women have, in some in- 
stances, actually brought supplies of gunpowder from Port Elizabeth, to 
their friends in Kaffirland! 

Should—in the course of a few years—another Kaffir war break out 
(which is not at all improbable as long as this treacherous race are per- 
mitted to have any footing to the westward of the Kye), should such a 
calamity again befal that ill-fated country, it strikes me as a feasible sug- 
gestion, and one which would be the means of obviating much mischief, 
were all the Kaffir women who could be captured to be removed into the 
interior of the colony, and there apprenticed as domestic servants to the 
farmers and other inhabitants. By this means the Kaffirs would be deprived, 
in a great measure, of their “ commissariat ;” for the women are by them, 
as with most barbarians, considered merely in the light of, and treated 
as beasts of burden—carrying their supplies, providing and cooking their 
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food, building their huts—in short, performing all the drudgery of the 
most harsh and cruel servitude. ‘The Kaffir, deprived of such assistance, 
would consequently be sa ily at a loss; and were this plan carried into 

effect, whilst vippliny 1 his resourees, we should at once be getting rid of 
a dangerous system of espionage over the operations of the war, and 
rendering a valuable service to the colony, where domestie labour is so 


mueh re quire 1: whilst. at the same time. it would be pe rforming an act of 
humanity towards the poor creatures the mselves, by removing them from 
the swav of their cruel tvrant sand t -masters, 


’ ’ 


Amudst all the shoekn ; trocities per pe tr: ated during the las st, and for- 
mer hostilities by the Kathrs. on such of our soldiers or settlers who may 
have fallen into their Sills it is but doing them poe to admit, that 
from whatev rcattse, the have, venerally speaking, followed the rood 
CX ympl We have set, 1 , { wacine war on the fair SCX of the colony ; 
althoneh in their internal feuds, men, women, and children are indiseri- 
minately massacred ; the women being often mutilated whilst still alive, 
the Mantatees and Feteani—the 
most shoeking dee !s of cruelty perpetrated on their persons, of a nature 


and—as in the case of the turoads of 
Too atrocious even to re late. but as a Sp emmen oft f which, it may be men- 
tioned, that the lopping off an arm outstret tehed whilst imploring merey, 

was a common act, whereby thy few ornaments with which it might be 
adorned. were most readily and with least trouble obtained.* 

Pastoral and primitive 1 ople! mild an id unoflending race ! sad victims 
of European eruelty, violence, and aggression ! how “have ye been dis- 
turbed in the pure en] vment of vour Areadian fe licity, by the eneroach- 
ing fo tsteps * _ white man! 

But honest John Ball has been too long, and at too great a price, 
blinded to the truth by such fallacious delusions ; the veil of deception, 
has by late events —thovel at the eost of millions —at last been foreibly 
rent asunder, and the South Atrican savage now appears—in spite of the 
Jan T’Zatzoet and Andreas Stoffle’s imposition—in all the hideous 
deforn ity of his real feroeious and “ irreelaimable” nature ! 

‘ t a single step can be taken in the whole colony of the ¢ Cape of 
Good Hope, or its adjoining territories, without foreibly recalling this 
infamous system of deception and misrepresentation, which for so many 
vears has been imposed on British credulity, or aagined phil: ithropy, 
so as I have before remarked—either misewuided e ‘uthusiasts, interested 
eatin ruers, or canting hynoecrites! Amongst the first class, were Le 
Vaillant and Barrow, “yh * riner exalting the African race to the skies, 
extolling, like Rousseat Areadian felicity of their pas storal habits,— 
singing with the most p etie regard to trut h. the honour and probity ot 
the men, the virtues and ehastitv of their women! whilst the latter 
writer, swayed by illiberal pre judices, cast the most eruel and undeserved 
obloquy on the Duteh colonists of his d: Ly. 


* See the account of the defeat of the Mantatees, in Thompson’s “ Travels in 
_ hern Att ag 

t It may perhaps, be not generally known to the “ religious British public,” 
that this pretended convert to Christianity, who, under the auspices of the Rev. 


Dr. Philip, was a few vears since smucegled from the (ape, paraded at Exeter 
Hall, and excited such ill-directed svmpathy in England, was one of the foremost 


: Ls0 ened — * 9), sm woffa sam af Rarraw’a asec 
, See Lichtenstein’s detence of the co ists, In refutation of Barrow’s asser- 
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Then followed the Missionaries, with all the attendant evils they have 
—chietly through their political and, gener: ally speaking, unauthorised 
interfe rence—drawn down on this unfortunate colony, from the time of 
Van der Kemp to that of Dr. Philip, the present superintendent of the 
London Missionary Society.* The forme r, in the first instance, a disso- 
lute dragoon officer in the service of the Prince of Or, ange, next appeared 
in the character of a professed atheist; and las tly, turning over a new 
leaf, about the son 1795 came out to Southern Africa, beak unto him- 
self a Hottentot wife, and then attempted the conversion of the Kaflirs, 
though Ae had the honesty to confess that in this endeavour he proved 
not in one single instance successful ; and it is a notorious fact that, 
although coloured, or rather * black female” assistance has often since, as 
in Van der Kemp's case (and sometimes even in a less reputable manner), 
been called in to aid the zealous endeavours of the Missionaries; to this 
day, the sum total of Kaflir conversion amounts to one solitary individual, 
and that is the chief Kama, who is supposed to be really a Christian. 

As to the present successor of Van der Kemp, who for so many years 
has been at the head of that far too influential socie ‘ty, and of the able 
manner in which he has fulfilled his trust, I shall content myself with 
referring the reader, who may be desirous of such information, to the 
several works mentioned in the margin.t 

* * * a * 

Another cause productive of imealeulable mischief to the colony, was 
the notorious * 50th ordinance,” issued by General Bourke, removing 
every restraint off the native colonial population, and thus allowing (to 
the ereat detriment of the industrious classes of its inhabitants) a set of 
Hottentot idlers, thieves, and vy: agabonds, to roam about the country 
without control, when not assemb led to ind lulee in sloth and idleness, or 
to concoet treasonable designs against the colony, at such establishme nts 
as the “ Kat River” settlement ! 

This Hottentot * magna charta,” as it was called, was soon followed 
by the ‘ emancipation act,” which—prematurely and injudiciously carried 
into effeet-—was not merely a legalised robbery,§ but by throwing vast 
tracts of land out of cultivati on, ruined the fi irmers, and was one of the 
chief causes of that unprecedented event, the emigration “en masse” 


* From this sweeping clause may perhaps be excepted, the Wesleyans and 
Moravians, 

+ Many such adventurers have stepped into Van der Kemp’s shoes; if we 
must, * nolens volens,” cram religion down the throats of the savages, before civi- 
lisation has rendered them possibly capable of comprehending its purport, at least 
let the attempt be made by persons competent from a clerical education, for such 
an undertaking. 

“Cape Records,” compiled by Donald Moodie, Esq., published by Rie ‘hardson, 
London, 1841; “ Parliamentary Correspondence, for 1834, 1835, and 1836, relative 
to the Cape of Good Hope ; ;’ Godlonton’s “ Narrative of the Inroads of the 
Kaftirs 2’ “Abstract of Documents relative to the Government of the Cape of 
Good Hope,” in which will be found * Reasons for Opposing the Author of the 

South African Researches ;’ 2 pamphlet, by Dr. Barclay (1814). See also the 
“Christian Keepsake” (Fisher, Son, and Co., London, 1828), in which will be found 
the Evidence given by Dr. Philip before the House of Commons. 


The farmers received only one-third of the value of their slaves, and that in 
hi a England, which, with many residing in the interior, from the difficulty of 
cetting «thet mm negotiate 1, were in fact no by “ong than waste paper, The odious 
system of slavery is not here attempt “l to be advocated, but “ emancipation” 


should, at the same time, be tempere d with justice and common sense. 
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of the Boers. aeross the frontier: thus eonverting the staunchest de. 
fenders of the eolony into its most bitter foes. This ill-judged measure 
was likewise the means of increasing the list of vagabonds and banditti, 
engendered by the promulgation of the 50th ordinance ; whilst many 
emancipated slaves erossed the eastern border, and did their utmost to 
stir up the Kaflirs awainst us; in which design they were too well seconded 
by traitorous connivance and encourevement from certain persons within 
the settlement : all of which cireumstances combined, together with the 
vacillating border pohiey and thedefenceless state of the frontier, brought 
on the war of 1S34—5, at the conclusion of which, the final death-blow 
was dealt to the hopes of the eolony, by what appears the ve ry result of 
madness or imbecilit y: the adoption of the notorious “ Stockens strom 
policy .” with its peurile and ehildish Kathir “ treaties’ and insane con- 
cession of old established rights, and more recently conquered te rritory ! 

The very ground we now trod upon, bore e ‘vidence to the folly of our 
policy with regard to the native tribes. The Fingoe nation was, it is 
true, most humanely rescued from a state of dreadful oppression and 
slavery by Sir Benjamin d’Urban ; he was however, far from contem- 
}) lati ier at the time when he sneces fully effected their deliverance, that 
they were shortly to become a heavy tax on the colony. Such is, neverthe- 
less, thecase, for instead of being dis spersed —as Sir George Napier projected* 
—throughout the interior provinces, where their labour might be of use, 
the Fingoes are mostly congregated on the frontier. and Fort Peddie 
was, at a great ex} ense, erected for their special protection ; - under whose 
walls they now lie idly basking in the sun, disdaining labour of every 
kind, and refusing to work or make themselves in any way use ful, unless 
on most extortionate terms, or when driven thereto by actual want and 
starvation.4 

True it is, that as the natural enemies of the Kaffirs, the Fingoes have 
been sometimes found useful auxiliaries during the last war, but their 
object—in addition to that deadly spirit of revenge peculiar to African 
ferocity—has ever been plunder of cattle (often regardless whether from 
friend or foe), and many a robbery and murder has—it is strongly sus- 
pected—been perpetrate “d by Fingoe villany, and then laid at the door of 
the enemy. 

Under these circumstances, it becomes a matter of serious considera- 
tion, in which the safety and very existence of the colony i is deeply con- 
cerned, how far we can with prude nee suffer this dangerous : and increasing 
population to continue in large bodies on our frontie r, where at any 
moment they may unite with our enemies, and assist in expelling us from 
those very str neholds erected for their own special protection. 

. . . ~ 

On arriving at Fort Peddie we were introduced to Colonel Lindsay, 
the ——— whose “warm bath” and warmer hospitality, I shall 
ever thankfully remember; and no one ean duly appreciate the former 
luxury, witho ut 5 the expe rience of a roughing of several days 1 in the bush. 

Having thus afforded us a means of thoroughly cleansing the out- 
ward man, the gallant colonel next placed be fore his famished cuests a 


which, it is said, has been attended w ith every success, 
+ As much as 6s. per diem ry is been exacted by Fingoes, for assistin: g to unla le 
which arrived during the war at Waterloo Bay. 


* Sir George Napier formed an est blishment of Fingoes at the Zitzikamma, 
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most weleome collation, which having soon vanished under our united 
attacks, he took us to inspect the lions” of the place ; ; but there was 
certainly not much to see—its chief interest consisting in having been 
the scene of the united attack, during the preceding month of May, by 
an immense horde of the T’Slambie ‘ond Gaika tribes, for the account 
of which the reader is referred to Colonel Lindsay's Official Re ‘port, to 
be found amongst the Parliamentary C ‘orresponde nee of 1847, relative 
to the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
* + * . . * 

The camp of the 2nd Division had some time previously been moved 
from the ground it so long occupied near Waterloo B ay, and was now 
itched in a beantiful green basin, surrounded by hills, a few miles from 
Fort Peddie, near the former missionary station of the “ Beka,” which 
had been burnt by the Kaffirs during the course of the war. Thither, 
etter a couple of hours’ rest at Fort Peddie, M and myself repaired, 
under the auspices of Colonel Somerset, who, when we arrived, imme- 
diately ordered a tent to be pitched for our reception, and showed us 
every ‘kindness and civility. 

The object of sending the party we had accompanied from Block 
Drift, was to reinforce the 2nd Division in an intended expedition be- 
yond the Keiskamma, where it appeared that some of the T’slambie 
tribes had again taken possession of their old locations, without showing 
any symptoms of submission, or even deigning to avail themselves at 
that wonderful stroke of colonial policy, noun as “ The Registration 
System.'* 

In order to mislead the enemy as to his intentions, Colonel Somerset 
determined to move forward the whole camp to a spot about five or 
six miles westward of the Keiskamma, and on the same evening, when 
the Kaffirs imagined the force to be there stationary for an indefinite 
period —as at Waterloo Bay and the Beka—to push on a patrole during 
the night, and fall on them unawares in the morning, whilst a strong 
party of native troops, backed by some regular infantry, was to make a 
CL ‘uit, in order to cut off their retreat. 

During the night, we were disturbed by the sentries firing on some 
Kaffir marauders, who had approached the camp with the probable inten- 
tion of plunder; but the alarm shortly subsiding, we remained quietly 
till daylight, when, pursuant to the above plan, the whole force moved 
off, and encamped on a high ridge of ground some miles in advance, 
near a small stream ealled the Wanahanna, where the party from Block 
Drift joined the Division. 

As I naturally expected during the ensuing operations, to have the su- 
perintendence of my own people, I now begcred for instructions, when, 
to my unutterable disgust, I was informed that none had been received; 
and that if I accompanied the expedition, it must be merely in the cha- 
racter of an ‘* amateur.” 

Since he had received no instruction on the subject, Colonel Somerset 
could not of course act otherwise, nor did I blame bim on that score; but 
had, nevertheless, the mortification to see, what I considered my party, 
placed under the command of another officer ; and in none of the best of 








* See “ Blue Book” (1848), pp. 35, 46, and 80, on the subject of the “ Registra- 


tion Sy stem.” 
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humours. nor as a very amiable “amateur,” joined Colonel Somerset's 
patrole, which—in true “Commando” fashion—without tents or hag- 
gage, left the Wanahanna during the afternoon, on the day of our 
arrival. 

After a short march we reached the banks of the Keiskamma, where we 
prepared to bivouae for the night, on a spot whose transcendent loveliness 
I shall never forget. Emerging from the surrounding * scrub,” or low 
bush, covering the high ridge along which had litherto lain our course, 
we descended through the jaws of a ravine, into a green basin clothed 
with short but luxuriant erass, whose virgin purity of brightest emerald, 
fy) pe ure d never to hi ive be en de ‘le d by tre ad ot either man or beast: this 
Areadian nook was embellished by low trees, or rather gigantic shrubs, 
greatly resembling our English vew, the tortuous roots and pnarled 
branches of which proclaiming them almost coeval with the surrounding 
hills, were thickly ove rshadowed by dark dense foliage, se remingly impe- 
netrable alike tosun andrain. Ther apid waters of the clear Ke iskamma, 
sweeping around this park-like scene, were crowned on their opposite 
bank, by a bold ridge of frowning heights, thickly covered with the pecu- 
liar and fantastie trees and plants, indigenous to those far-southern 
clime Ss. 

The sun had already set, and the fast-expiring twilight barely sufficed 
to disclose the beauties of the surrounding landseape, when the ¢ camp fires 
being lit, all were soon busily engaged in pre iu aring their evening meal; the 
consequent bustle which ensued. presenting a strong contrast to the 
dreamy stillness that had a few minutes before pervade d this sylvan and 
romantic dell. 

We chose a clump of those dark-foliaged trees, under whose friendly 
cover to pass the night ; presently our w: atch- fire gleamed brightly bene ath 
the over-canopying branches, the knotted and fantastic roots serving’ as 
capital substitutes for table, pillow, and chair; nor did we regret 
having as a protection the natural stockade formed by their venerable 
trunks, for as darkness shrouded the scene, the Kaflirs, who had apparently 
got scent of our movements, appeared to swarm in the surrounding bush, 
their cries and savage yells rang through the wooded crag overlooking the 
river's edge; and being, therefore, in momentary expectation of a volley 
from our unseen foes, the fires were extinguished, whilst, trusting to the 
precautions taken against surprise, we swallowed a half-cooked supper, 
rolled ourselves up in our cloaks, and slept soundly through the few re- 
maining hours of the night. 

. * * * Bd 

The following extracts from a half journal, half letter, written at the 
time, and but little altered from the original, will describe the ensuing 
operations of this patrole. 


Danks of the Chalumna Stream, betwe en the Buffaloe and Keiskamma, 
4th of Nove er, 1S46. 


“ Yesterday, the 23rd, we silently and in darkness moved off at three 
. ’ } . | S . . 
oO clock In the morning from the love ‘ly spot where we had bivouacked on 
the banks of the Ie iskamima, whic h we Cre ssed atane I! ehbouring r * drift’ 
or ford, and after a long ascent by a road apparently (for there was yet 
he | | , 
ttle light) cut through a dense jungle, we found ourselves at break of 
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day, on the summit of an extensive range of open table-land covered with 
grass, undulating here and there into shallow kloofs and valleys clothed 
as usual with bush, and in the neighbourhood of which—as d: aylight suc- 
ceeded the gray dawn, and the mists of night rolled upwards through the 
wooded ravines—numerous Kaflir huts were discovered, with quantities of 
C attle, still herded in their respective kraals.* 
‘The guns and infantry were yet in the rear, but the cay: alry being up— 

- a conspicuous eminence having been marked as the pl we of general 
rendezvous—without a moment’s de lay, our troop, by Colonel Somerset’s 
order, broke into small clumps, compose «dl each of ten or twelve horsemen, 
which spreading out like a fan, was in an instant galloping at full speed 
towards every point of the horizon, in order to secure the ene my’s cattle 
before it should be driven out of the folds. 

‘“ T remained for some time with the chief and his staff, and from the 


emimence on which we stood, commanded for miles around a full view of 


the scene, which was certainly well worth beholding, and most exciting. 

“The Kaflirs, thus early aroused from their slumbers, might be now 
seen rushing confusedly out of their huts, to drive away their cattle into 
the adjoining kloofs, though the C ape Corps—who are splendid fellows 
for this work—were, in most instances, too quick for them; but the savages 
never gave up their most valued treasures without a struggle ; heavy y 
firing commenced all around, which was responded to from ( onal Mac- 
kinnon’s party, who—from the distant roll of musketry—appeared to be also 
blazing away at a great rate in the low grounds along the banks of the 
Keiskamms a; and as the fresh morning breeze swept away the blue smoke, 
our different parties might be seen driving before them large herds of 
eattle, occasionally turning to check the pursuing Kafhrs, or making a 
sudden dash at some who might be bolder or more forward than the rest. 

** Colonel Somerset now galloped on with afew men, in the direction of 
a large kraal to the northward, where, as was reported, the enemy had, in 
some force, made a stand. On our way thither we saw a few Kaflirs 
occasionally dodging into the neighbouring kloofs, and being very anxious 
to see if I had got out of practice in the use of the hog-spear, } made 
several efforts to cut them off, but I might as well have given chase to so 
m: my rabbits, for I never in my life saw such nimble fellows. 

\ di ashing act was pe formed about this time by a settler of the name 
of Mahon who acted as our guide ; having marked out a Kafr mounted 
on a white horse, he succeeded in cutting him off from the bush, and then 
following him at full speed, pressed bien so hard, that in crossing a rocky 
brook the Kaffir was obliged to jump off, and take refuge 3 in the wooded 
bank ; whereupon Mr. Lucas having scouned the enemy's hoe se, discovered 
tohis great satisfaction, that it was the identical animal that had been 
several “months previously, stolen from him by the Kaffirs! He immedi- 
ately shifted his saddle to the back of his recovered property, leading the 
other horse, and thus returned in triumph to our party, which meantime, 
had advanced some four or five miles. 

“At this juncture, a Cape Corps man came towards us at the top 
of his speed, reporting that a body of Kaffirs, upw ards of a hundred strong, 


~ — - _ - $$ — a _—~-—$—— 


* The word “kraal” is indifferently used to express an assemblage of native huts, 
and the thorny enclosure into which, for security, the cattle are driven during the 
ight. 
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had suddenly beset the small detached party to which he belonged, killed 
two of their number, taken their horses and arms, and secured the cattle 
whic h they were in the act of driving off. 

As this was reported to have ) appened some miles distant, in the 
country belonging to Seyolo, (one of the sons of the late Dushani)—a 
chief renowned for his ferocity and courage— it was deemed more than pro- 
bable that he ‘would get up a fight,’ and Colonel Somerset ace ordingly 
sent back to the gene ‘ral rendezvous, for a reinforcement of forty or fifty 
men and a gun. 

“ Meanwhile, after planting a few scouts, we off-saddled in an open 
grassy plain—for our horses began to show symptoms of distress—and 
whilst they were feeding, some of us sheltered ourselves from the burnin 
rays of the sun, by lying down under the shade of our saddles, and even 
indulged i in a short snooze, for—telese ‘ope in hand—old Somerset was on 
the qu vive, and we knew we were perfectly safe. 

‘The expected reinforcement at length arrived, but our movements 
were much delayed by the gun, which, though dragged by eight horses, 
was sometimes with difficulty got over the dry beds of the numerous 
water-courses, which frequently crossed our path as we approached some 
branches of the Amatola hills, on whose summits might now be seen large 
bodies of mounted Kaflirs quickly congregating above us. The gun was 
therefore unlimbered, and whilst the artillerymen gave them the taste of 
a few shot, | pushed on ahead with some of ‘the party, to the spot where 
the two men of the Cape Corps were said to have been killed in the 
morning. 

ad ‘autiously dese ending into the pic turesque valley where the skir- 
mish had taken place, and near which stood the kraal of Nonube,* the 
‘great wife’ of the late Dushani, a lady of European descent, and 
mother to Siwana, the actual paramount chief of the T’Slambies ; the 
first thing we beheld, lying on the green bank of a gurgling brook, was 
the dead body of a Kafiir, “whou one of the luckless riflemen had killed, 
after having been himself shot through the breast. 

‘The savage lay extended on his back, his satyr-like countenance now 
doubly re pulsive i in death; the eyes starting from their sockets, the half- 
open mouth dis playing a m: rgnificent set of white and regular teeth, and 
even then wearing a most sardonie grin of combined hatred and defiance ; 
his right hand firmly clenched still grasped an assegai, whilst the left 
one, dangling over the flowery bank into the stream, was ge ntly moved to 
and fro by the clear rip pling waters, so pe ‘acefully murmuring past that 
verdant, though now blood-stained scene! 


* This person is, strange to s; ay, of E uropean extrac tion, anil is supposed to 
be a descendant from the dau; chter of a General Campbell, who, in 1782, was 
wrecked in the Grosvenor, East Indiaman, on the coast of Hi: ymbona : in 1790, a 
party was sent from the Cape, to ascertain if any of the crew were still in existence; 
though not successful in their search, they met, near the spot where the vessel 
was wrecked, with three very ag red females, evidently Luropeans, who stated 
that they had been also wrecked on that coast when very young, but were un- 
able to say to what nation they belonged. Nonube may therefore as probably 
be a descendant of th irs, or of some other E uropean, for innumerable vessels 
have at different periods been lost on this dangerous shore. 

Mention is made of the wreck of the Grosvenor in “ Le Vaillant’s Travels ;” see 
also “ Van Rienen’s Journal” for an account of the party which went, in 1790, in 
quest of the survivors. This p unphlet was translated from the Dutch, and pub- 
lished by Captain Riou, R.N., in 1791. 
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«“ After a short search, we discovered the bodies of the two Cape Corps 
men, named Tieman and Dragooner ; the latter was noted for the cou- 
rage he had displayed during the war, and in the action at the Gwanga, 
saved George Napier’s life, by shooting a Kafr at the moment he had 
laced the muzzle of a firelock against his breast. It appeared that he 
and his fellow sufferer, after the rest of the party drove the cattle from 
the neighbouring kraal, had—lured by some Kaffir women—been induced 
to return, and that whilst in the act of drinking milk, a large number of 
the enemy rushed out of the bush, overpowered, and put them to death ; 
this was witnessed from a distance by their comrades, who were too 
few in number to afford any assistance, and were themselves fortunate to 
escape with their lives. 

“ Meanwhile, we could see large numbers of Kaffirs assembling on the 
outskirts of the bush, with which the neighbouring mountains were 
covered ; but, from the nature of the ground, it was impossible to get at 
them ; and we tried in vain, by setting fire to Nonube’s kraal, to incite 
them to come to us; as they, however, showed no disposition to oblige 
us in this respect, after ungallantly reducing to ashes the Carthage of 
this modern Dido, we proceeded to bury the remains of the poor fellows 
who had been killed. They were both Hottentots, a race,—even during 
life,—seldom distinguished by personal attractions ; but I never recollect 
seeing any thing so hideous as their appearance after death; the only 
way you could form an idea of what they then resembled, would be b 
tightly drawing an old discoloured, dingy black silk handkerchief over a 
fleshless human skull! 

‘We now retraced our steps to the first rendezvous of the morning, 
ten or twelve miles distant, which we were not sorry to reach, after 
having—under a broiling sun—been upwards of twelve hours in the 
saddle, our gallant old chief, Colonel Somerset, looking as fresh as when 
he first started in the morning. 

“On our arrival, we found that the rest of the division, which we had 
parted from the evening before, had come up; and it was ascertained that 
the result of the day’s work was the capture of 1500 head of cattle, and 
twelve or fourteen Kaffirs killed—our losses amounting to the two men 
of the Cape Corps before alluded to, with their arms and horses. 

“The camp of the second division, forming a large hollow square, 
with the parade-ground in the centre, and the waggons, as usual in this 
part of the world, composing a sort of rampart around, was pitched near 
the Chalumna, a small stream running between the Keiskamma and 
Buffaloe Rivers ; but as no accommodation was apparently provided for the 
‘amateurs,’ and as we received no hospitable invite from any one belong- 
ing to the force, I was obliged to set up in the centre of the square a 
small patrole tent,—which I had fortunately brought with me on the 
occasion. 

‘ This little gipsey tent, weighing about twenty pounds, which I always 
carry on my sumpter horse, and often find useful on a pinch, is about 
three feet high, covers a piece of ground six feet long by two and a half 
wide, and being made of waterproof painted canvass, is, as may be well 
imagined, not very well adapted for a summer residence during the day, 
under the scorching influence of an African sun. Having, therefore, 
piled our saddles and saddle-bags around, as a sort of rampart, should the 
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Kaflirs—according to their common practice—fire at night into the camp, 

Colonel M—— and myself having managed to secure a few slices off a 
recently sl: wghtered ox, carried our prize to the shelter of some trees bor- 
dering the stream, where, with the assistance of a small gridiron, the 
culinary talents of Mr. Jacob, my Hottentot “Sam Weller,” and some 
hard biscuit, still left in our saddle bags, we concocted a meal, which 
—though it said but little for the hospit: ality of this portion of the force 
—was, nevertheless, devoured with all the zest imparted by starvation, 
and then both of us creeping into our confined domicile, we sle pt soundly 
and undisturbed after all the fatigues of the day. 

‘This morning we were roused at an early hour—though we could 
sie wise have slept much longer—by the sun striking’ on the painted 
canvass of our tent, from whence we were soon driven by the excessive 
heat ; we next presented the rather, I should imagine, unusual sight, 
of two field officers performing their toilet in the open air, for the benefit 
of every spectator, and then eating their breakfast on a table of saddles, 
under—even at this early hour—a scorching sun, in the midst of a square 
formed of waggons containing every requisite, and by numerous com- 
modious tents occupied by their brother officers in the same service ! 

‘* Unprecedented as such a circumstance may perhaps be, it never- 
theless befel us unfortunate ‘amateurs.’ Driven from our rest by the 
stifling heat of the tent, we were next obliged to seek refuge from the 
unbearable rays of the sun, by retreating unde ‘x cover of the thick bush, 
clothing the ravine through which flows the Chalumna. Here—(for I am 
now scribb ling under its hospitable shelter), we have at least the benefit 
of shade, and a greater degree of coolness than we could possibly enjoy 
in the best tent of the camp. We have had a bathe in one of those deep 
shady pools so often met with in South African streams—and as we carry 
nearly all our wardrobe on our backs, you may well imagine that our 
linen by this time, stood much in need of a little cleansi sing. We there- 
fore thought we could not do better than follow the leadable example set to 
us by the Hottentot women and other camp followers, who nearly divested 
of all clothing (for one cannot well have a shirt or petticoat at the wash, 
and wear it at one and the same time) were busily engaged in purifying 
the same. Ingratiating ourselves, therefore, into the good g graces of the 
nearest sable nymph, we borrowed a bit of soap, and were soon engaged 
in rather a novel spec ies of ‘special service !’ 

‘Though novices in the art, we flatter ourselves with having made 
a capital ‘wash,’ and are now sitting ‘al fresco’ anxiously watching the 
process of drying, my friend in a brown. study, with his rifle by his side, 
whilst I am seribb ling away on the little portfolio IL always carry about 
with me wherever I go.”"* 

“ Camp, Block Drift, Nov. 27, 1846. 


“ Here [am once more safely returned to head- -quarters, but must now 
‘hark back,’ and endeavour to fill up the hiatus in my journal from the 
24th, when I left off as we sat nearly ‘puris ni ituralibus’ awaiting the 
drying of our newly-washed garments, which we had not yet donned, 
when a terrible hubbub sudde nly occurred amongst the camp followers 


- 





The above was written in the situation described, during the course of a 
bal ry and grilling South African summer's day. 
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along the banks of the rivulet. A report had spread of the Kaffirs 
being upon us, and the most ludicrous scene took place, as the Hottentot 
women with piercing screams, and in all the unadorned beauty of their 
prominent and nearly naked charms, now rushed towards the camp, 
carrying the bundles of wet clothes under their arms. It proved, how- 
ever, after all, to be a false alarm, and we therefore had now time to dress 
ourselves, but M—— was so heartily disgusted, that he proposed we 
should apply at once for a tent. 

“<«T'll see Jack* Somerset — before J ask him,’ was my wrathful 
reply, ‘but if you can manage to get one for yourself I shall be very 
glad to pay you a visit.’ 

“My friend accordingly went, and in half an hour Mr. Jacob came to 
announce that a marquee had been pitched, which, to confess the truth, 
I was not sorry for. 

* * . . . 

“] feel convinced that this inhospitable treatment proceeded not from 
the gallant chief himself—a gruff, though fine warm-hearted old soldier— 
who probably knew nothing of our ‘amateur’ discomforts, but from 
some kind friend, who thinking us ‘de trop,’ took this means of disgust- 
ing and driving us away from the second division. Were this, as | imagine, 
the intention of the imdividual in question, it fully succeeded, for we 
resolved on the very first opportunity to leave a scene where our merits 
appeared to be so little appreciated, and where we had experienced so 
poor a welcome, though from this charge of inhospitality I must in jus- 
tice exempt my friend Colonel Mackinnon, and one or two officers of 
the 73rd, who showed us whatever attention lay in their power. 

“On the 25th, at day-break— taking advantage of the protection 
afforded by an escort carrying despatches, we left the 2nd division at 
the Chalumna, and to prove to you what sharp fellows are these Kaffirs, 
a few miles from the camp we counted no less than 500 head of cattle 
which had been driven back by them since the passage of the troops. 
Shortly afterwards, just as we were about to enter the Keiskamma bush, 
a couple of Kaffir scouts were seen to dive into the jungle—to carry, as 
we feared, intelligence of our approach. 

“ These prognostications were soon verified, for we had not proceeded 
above half way down the wooded descent, when, at a part of the road 
lined on each side by dense bush, and commanded by an eminence close 
above it—a large party of Kaffirs suddenly showed themselves on the 
latter. From the nature of the ground, we appeared to be completely 
at their mercy: and in expectation of seeing half the party next mi- 
nute out of their saddles, I gave orders to the escort to trot quickly 
by without firing, and thus, enveloped in a cloud of dust, we passed 
close under their noses without molestation, they having probably taken us 
for the advance of a larger party, and being perhaps unable to distinguish 
the smallness of our numbers. We continued to advance rapidly through 
the bush until we had crossed the ford of the Keiskamma and reached 
the comparatively open country on the other side, shortly after which the 
escort turned off to the left, towards Fort Peddie ; whilst, together with 
Farley (my Cape Corps orderly) and our two servants, we pushed along 








* Colonel Somerset often went by this “ sobriquet.” 
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the direct road to Block Drift, leading across the battle-field of the 
Gwanyga, from which I carried in token of memento a Kaflir skull. 
+ . * 7 . 

“A ride of fifty miles, under the influence of a powerful sun and 
sharp drying wind, both of which combined, peeled the skin off our 
weather-beaten countenances, brought us, after one or two ‘off-sadc llingss,’ 
to the camp at Phoonahs Kloof, where we luckily got a comfortable tent 
for the night, which was bitterly cold, and also met with the greatest 
hos rmgpe (strongly contrasting with our late treatment), at the 
hands of Lieut. Fitzze rald, of the QYlst, who then commanded at this 
post, ~ who had greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry during 
the war. 

“Ere starting early on the 26th (yesterday) our kind host supplied 
us with a cup of hot coffee, which thawed us sufficiently to enable us to 
get into the saddle, and we reached Block Drift just in time for the mess 
breakfast of the 90th, after nearly a week's absence, during which time 
we have been enabled to form from experience, a tolerab ly correct idea of 
the hardships undergone by our troops, during this unsatisfac ‘tory cam- 
paign—the more unsatis fact ory as little 1 is to be hoped from its results, 


either in the sh: ape of credit or adv: antag.’ 








MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL, 


Parea dinanzi a me con lale aperte 
La bella image. 
Del Paradiso. Canto xix, 


Custodes hominum psallimus angelos, 
Naturw fragili quos pater addidit 
Cwlestes Comites, insidiantibus 
Ne succumberet hostibus. 
Hymnus Ecclesia. 


My Angel ! th’ Invisible 
Who walks the earth with me, 

And breathes no sound and leaves no trace 
My thoughts-oft picture Thee : 

A pity, holy and serene, 
Lives on thy forehead fair, 

The shadow on thy glory falls 

Of human love and care. 


My angel! myriad years have pass’d 
Since, from the heaving sea, 
The chaos of the elements, 
The Omniscient fashioned thee! 
This earth, by ages younger-born, 
Is riven, worn, and gray, 
But time hath cast no furrows on 
Thine immortality ! 


















My Guardian Angel, 



















































My angel! when the morning stars 
Fell from their thrones of love, 
Th’ Almighty wakened thee to fill 
A vacant sphere above—- 
nd *Twixt Magdalene, and she who mourned 
On Judah's Hills her doom, 


he 





ur 
3,’ Thou sittest lily-crowned, and way'st 
an A lily-wand in bloom ! 
ast My angel! for mine own thou art— 
he The guard God gave to me 
his Amid the shining ones that watch 
ae Thro’ all eternity ! 

5 So when He breathed my spirit forth, 

To walk the earth a time, 

ed An anxious fearful mother’s love 

to Broke on thy peace sublime. 

“ My angel! as a curtain fell 

™ Thy bright wings o’er my head, 

of By some seraphic sympathy 

n- My soul to thine was wed, 

ts, And o’er thy spirit’s sunshine past, 


A shadow strange and deep— 
A night-mare borne on solemn winds — 
Death through thy thoughts did sweep! 


FOOD, Op ene 


My angel! we shall one day meet— 
When, with his winged band, 
Triumphant o'er a molten world 
The seraph king shall stand ; 
Amid the shattered elements 
His trumpet blast sets free, 
Dissolving every mystic law 
Of Nature's unity! 


My angel! when the human swarm 
Shall rise from grave and sea, 

Among the kindreds of the earth 
Oh! wilt thou single me ? 

From all time’s mighty company— 
Bending thy beaming face 

O’er my awaking—darkened not 
By care for mortal race! 


piedntdindaede anes ee a 
set Seg af ee ome vegies 








My angel! I can image thee, 
If ransomed I shall stand, 
Gazing, as pilot on the bark 
Brought troublously to land— 
Bearing the soul God gave to thee 
Upon thy burnished wing— 
Rising and singing—breathing Joy, 
And holiest glorying ! 
My angel! when Heav’n’s tide of light . 
t Streams o’er the waking soul, 
Bewildered by the gloom of death— 
When back the shadows roll, 
Methinks, to the expanding mind, 
It will be thine to show 
The councils of that Providence 
Which darkly rules below. 
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VEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘** TALES OF THE COLONIES, OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. 


Cuarprer XNNIV. 


| have before taken oecasion to note, no explanation had ever 
1 place between Lavinia and me on the most interesting of all sub- 


jects ; nor, indeed, had there been an op portunity for it ; and it must be 


taken into aecount also, that, our aequaintance had been really very 
slight; although it is curious how ve ry short an aequaintance and how 
very slight communication sometimes proves sufficient pe rfectly to possess 
those of the same elective aflinities of each other’s sentiments; but. this 
latter remark must be considered as made in a pare mthesis. 

lt is true, that, T might consider myself justified in regarding myself 
As an accepte «l suitor from the ecireumstance of the vow which Lavinia, 
in her enthusiasm, had so generously and rashly uttered over my sup 
posed lifeless form, when, she thought, | had lost my life im attempting 
to rescue her from death in one of its wy fearful sh: apes ; but as I could 
not al myself of my knowledge of her secret for the purpose of 
asserting my claim on her promise without exposing’ myself to the 
suspicion of having voluntarily and deliberately acted an untruth by 
feiening an unconsciousness which was not the fact, I was obliged to let 
that matter rest in the oblivion and mystery in which it was pe 
Besides, T telt, that, any allusion to that oceurrence, e arrying » with it, as 
it must have done, my knowledge of her mortuary visit, must have 
shocked her delicacy in the most painful manner, and was on every ac- 
count, therefore, to be avoided. 

It is necessary to bear m mind also, that, the occasion of my last a 
view with Lavinia was by no me ans favourab le to my characte r for 
modesty, discretion, or sobriety ; and that my ignominious prostri er on 
fore the family, and my fartive evasion the next morning were not 
calculated to raise me in her estimation; and more than that, it could 
not but + we wounded her pride and offended her sense of propriety, that, 

had let ‘ounty without an attempt either to make my peace with 


her, or to fall the ordinary requirements of good breeding and polite- 
Ness, 


Such being the state of things between us, it is not surprising, that, 
although, forthe moment, a little flurried at the sudden appearance of one 
wh rt ushe so little ce xpee cok she quic kly resumed her self- ~possession, She 
made no return to my embarrassed obeisance, but regarded me with a cold 
and disdainful eve ; and with an air so ¢ ‘hilling that it seemed to freeze me up 


and to con veal my very senses ; I ean compare it to nothing but to the 


Tye firiecr 
grreeting 
- 


which one might expect to receive from a young lady of the most 
Dianaic complexion who had lived all her life on the top of an ice-berg 
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and had been fed on snowballs ; but I was not at all inclined to be face- 
tious at that moment ; on the contrary, my sensations were such as I can 
imagine a saturated solution of sulphs ite of soda to experience, if endowed 
with v itality, during a process of rapid erystallisation. The shooting pains 
which accompanied this advance to a state of comparative petrification 
were exquisitely painful, and the remembrance of the scene is one which 
I do not like to dwell on; I would willingly have omitted it if I could 
with justice to my re: aders—or part of it at least-—for the sake of sparing 
myself the humilis ating confessions which it contains,—as well as for other 
obvious reasons whit all those who are curious in their studies of love 
scenes and at the same time of delicate feelings and perceptions will 
readily apprec iate. 

IJ remained for a considerable time in a state of extraordinary embar- 
rassment from which the lady did not evince the slightest inclination to 
relieve me. She stood erect and motionless ; and, at first, with her head 
slightly averted, she bore herself as Dido treated Aneas in the infernal 
regions (it must be allowed he treated her more infernally in the regions 
above); and then slowly turning away from her disreg: irdful contem plation 
of an unworthy object, she remained rigid asm: arble, with her eyes gazing 
on vacancy andas passionless as those of the Sphynx i in the desert sin 
presenting’ to me, who did not at the time take into eousideration all the 
reasons which actuated her behaviour, as great a riddle. 

In the state of perturbation which this inhuman conduct caused in me, 
[ could neither collect my thoughts, nor summon up words to express or 
to disguise them if I had any, but following a sort of impulse, I ejacu- 
lated : 

6 Oh! ' Lavinia!” 

But the “oh,” albeit that it is the acknowledged exponent of the 
pathetic, had no effect on the obdurate Lavinia ; although I fancied that 
the invocation of her name made her lip curl a little in disdain of its 
assumption of a right to familiarity. 

I was terribly abashed ; my pre “dominant idea was that she must have 
actually accepted the great red hand of the arithmetic Peter, and, as she 
might think, had irretrievably committed herself by a formal consent. 
This thought brought to my mind the letter from the affectionate coach- 
man in whie h the disastrous news was first communicated ; and, as there 
isa natural association of ideas, as philosophers tell us, which leads in the 
chambers of the brain to consecutive recollections, my thoughts immedi- 
ately recurred to the interesting announcement which was the proximate 
cause of the worthy coachman’s “ promiscuous’ > information. Thus it 
was, that, feeling the absolute necessity of breaking the horrible silence 
which oppressed the place, in the perturbation of spirit and the confusion of 

thought which her coldand withering disdain produced in me, I said the very 
last thine which at a calmer moment I should have thought of saying. It 
is not surprising that the effect of my words was as prompt and astound- 
ing as their sense must have been incomprehe ‘nsible, for with a look of 
the most intense anguish, and in an accent of the most profound despair 
—all the while thinking of the coachman’s complex information—I 
suddenly blurted out : 

“ Oh, Lavinia ! Have you had one of Jenny's pups ?” 

It is impossible to describe the effect which this extraordinary inquiry 
had on the amazed Lavinia! ‘The rigidity of her bearing was dissolved 
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inamoment. She started ; gazed at me for one instant—and only for an 
instant—with a frighted air in which compassion, and, as I thought, 
tenderness, were strongly blended;—and then, with an exclamation 
resembling a scream, for as I afterwards learnt she thought I had ae- 
tually gone mad, she sprung away, and fled tow: ards the house. 

I became at the same moment. unpe trified, and recovering the use of 
my legs quicker than I had recovered my tongue, I darted after her. 

It was now a fair race between us, the lady having the start. 

It was very rude perhaps to follow a lady in that persevering way, but 
I acted on impulse - and I could not help it. 

Hlow the race might ha ve ended if it had come to a regular conclusion 
I cannot pretend to say; ‘the race is not always tothe swift” but it is so 
generally ; and unquestions ably, of the two | was the fastest and the 
strongest. On the other hand, Lavinia was light of foot, and she fled 
over the grass like a frightened fawn ; and she had the start of me ; besides 
fear lent her wings, for terrible as was the onset of the mad dog on the 
self-same spot, which was the source of so many curious adventures, the 
dog could only bite ;—the present pursuit of the mad man was a thou- 
sand times more dreadful. 

The old adage, however, of “ most haste worst speed” in this instance 
maintained its right to proverbiality; in trying to make a short cut 
between an arbutus and a rhododendrum, the former justified its Vir- 
gilian epithet of © horrida” by entangling the folds of her dress in its hir- 
sute branches—and so the lady was ¢: aught. Fortunately she was too much 
out of breath to scream, or I should have had the she Me Dragon down 
upon me. The run, however, which deprived Lavinia te mporarily of speech 
had a contrary effect upon me: it restored to me the use of my recently 
benumbed faculties. Abandoning my inquiry about the pups, and ex- 
cited by the exercise, I dashed at once “in medias res” in another direc- 
tion. . 

“What have I done,” said I, “that you should fly from me in this 
frightened w ay.” : . 

She could not make me any answer ; she was panting for breath; I 
went on: 

‘Can you not imagine that T must have been driven to despair by the 
dreadful news which reached me !” 

Lavinia remained silent, and seemed surprised, and I fancied did not 
pant so much, but looked as if she was willing to hear more. 

* Can vou be surprised,” I continued, “at my hi: astening without a 
moment's di lay to learn from your own lips the truth of a story which 
almost drove me mad!” 

She made a little start at the word “ mad,”’ and looked at me, as I 
thought, earnestly and inquiringly ; : but whether from exhaustion or from 
curiosity she m: ade no motion to evade me. 

“ Yes,’ I continued, “ which drove me almost mad! and now I feel 
mad.” .. . 

“Oh! Mr. Castleton,” she said rather tremblingly, “if you are mad 
I am sure you would not hurt me.’ | . 

* Mad,” I continued, “with despair ! for how could Thear such a re- 
port about you without feeling a pang of anguish which it is impossible for 
words to describe!” 

“Sir,” said she, recovering herself, and assuming an air of much dig- 
nity, “ what re port do you mean ?” 
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“What other report can I mean,” replied I, “ but that horrible one 
which . . . but you shall read the letter,” I continued, “ and judge for 
yourself.” And in truth I was not a little embarrassed how to mention 
with sufficient delicacy the report of a matter on which it is by no means 
usual for persons not of the family even distantly to allude; and I was 
glad of the opportunity which the coachman’s letter (which I had in m 
pocket ) afforded me to allow the matter to speak for itself. 1 drew it 
forth, therefore ; and as there was a rustic bench close to where we were 
standing, sheltered from the sun by the trees and shrubs which were 
planted thickly around, I moved towards it with the letter in my hand, 
and in which Lavinia, mechanically, accompanied me, She seated her- 
self in the extreme corner of one end, while I respectfully placed myself 
at the other. After a little hesitation, she timidly opened the portentous 
letter. 

She had no sooner read a few lines than she hastily laid it down again, 

«Mr, Castleton—sir—you cannot have intended that I should read 
a 

“It is a letter from a very worthy fellow who is very much attached to 
me—in short, it is from our coachman, who has lived in our family a great 
many years... .” 

“ But, sir, really I cannot; besides, I really do not see how the report 
about—about—the subject of the letter concerns me . . . really.” 

“Oh,” said I, “ [see ; it isthe end, the end of the letter that I. wished 
you to read.” . . 

“The end! .. . ‘the old coach horse is bat poorly !’” 

“A little before that,” said I. 

“« Red-forelock, wall eyed !’—Is it about some horse ?” 

“ Begin,” said J, “ with ‘the young lady at the lodge.’ ”’ 

«The young lady at the lodge who is going to be put in harness 
(what an odd expression)—who is going to be put in harness with a 
genalman from the city of Lunnon.’” .. . 

“ There,” said I, “do you not understand it now ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Castleton, and what has this report to do with me ?” 

“ How can you ask such a question? Do you not see that you are the 
‘young lady at the lodge’ who are to ‘be put in harness,’ as coachman 
professionally expresses it, with the gentleman from the city of London, 
and can you not tell from the description that the gentleman from the 
city of London is Mr. Peter McDragon ?” 

“And pray, sir,”” said Lavinia, with a little haughtiness in her manner, 
which was rather becoming to her at that moment, ‘‘if the young lady 
at the lodge should think fit to put herself in harness, as your friend calls 
it, with any gentleman that may be agreeable to her, with what right 
does Mr. Castleton presume to interfere with her disposal of herself.” 

“Is it possible,” said I, witha lover-like and, I believe, rather lack-a- 
daisical air, “ that you can be ignorant of my sentiments towards you!” 

* Your sentiments, sir !”’ 

“ Of my ardent attachment !” 

‘* Of your ardent attachment, sir !” 

“ Of my intense devotion !” 

‘Your intense devotion, Mr. Castleton!” 

“ Yes, Lavinia, my intense devotion! You must have read it in my 
eyes,” 
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“Tam not accustomed, sir, to look into gentlemen's eyes to learn what 
they do not think fit to s ay. . 

These few words seemed to illuminate me with ar ay of light ! how 
could the lady respond in words, or even in looks, to that “which was never 
spoken? It is for the gentleman to declare and for the lady to assent, or 
dissent, as the case may be ; but inso important and delicate an affair it is 
imperative on the lady, for her own protection, to take nothing for granted, 
The subj ection must ‘be co mplete and the declaration unequivocal—if in 
writing so mueh the be tter and thr a the aflair can proceed according to 
established usage regularly towards its completion, with a thorough mutual 
understand moon both sides. Some such retleetions as these passed 
through my mind, and it oceurr d to me at the same time, that if there 
had been any truth in the re port of the MeDragon alliance, the lady — 
not have received my communication so compose “lly as she did 3 and i 
short it seemed to me, th: i une epee ted and sudden as the oceasion was, 
Lavinia did not appear violently disinclined at this stage of my explana- 
tion, to take advantae of thi e opportunity to draw from me the declara- 
tion of attachment which she could not have failed to peree ive existed. 

Thus fortified and emboldened, I did not hesitate to say all that it may 
be presumed I said on so interesting a subject ; but as the confidences of 
a lady are not to be violated I shall pass over the many tender expres- 
sions which were made use of, and confine myself to the narration of 
those points which are necessary for the understanding of the compli- 
cated events which I was presently involved in. 

Mutual confidence being established, Lavinia made haste to inform me 
of matters of most pressing interest, and which proved that the tidings of 
the ** wall-eved genalman with the red-firelock” were by no means with- 
out foundation. 


Cuarter XXXV. 


Ir seems that the active aunt had earried on her ope rations briskly ; 
and having ferreted out of the nurse the secret of Lavinia’s vow on that 
memorable evening of my supposed demise, she saw clearly that no time 
was to be lost; ana that her best chance of success in respe ct to her views 
for her nephew’s marriage was to carry the matter with a high hand and 
to act with p romptitude, The policy of this course was the more advi- 
sable, as the present time was favour able for the suecess of her plot from 
the circumstance of my communication having been broken with Lavinia 
by my own indiseret tion ; first by my foolish and obstreperous behaviour, 
and secondly i my seeming ne ‘elect of a proper deference to a young 
lady whose sense of decorum I had saliche offended ; and the wary aunt 
was too astute not to see the policy of taking insti unt advantage of an 
opportunity which might not last for ever, and which my presence and 
repe ntance w as a to put an end to. 

To this effect she had put every engine in motion to set Lavinia’s father 
against me, and to incline him still more favour: ably tow ards her nephew, 
Peter. She expatiated, therefore, without any apparent motive, but sedu- 
lously and « ontinuously, on the extravagance, the debts, the bills, the 
riotous conduct, and general protligacy of “ that impudent young man,” 
Leander Castleton ; addi ing, that, she had been cre dibly aborened, but 
that she would not for the world that the facts should reach my father 
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and mother as it would inf: llibly break their hearts, that my dissipation 
at college was beyond belief ! and she insidiously insinuated, taking care 
that her niece should see through the affected disgruise of her nods and 
significant reserves, that my decei iving ways with respect to those of the 
tender sex were utte rly inconceivable in one so young ! and that, although 
not twenty-one years of age, I was already one of the greatest rakes in 
the whole unive rsity ! 

Lavinia did not disguise from me, that, this latter accusation had made 
a very painful i impression on her, and had been the cause of her commit- 
ting herself with the ne phew more than she would otherwise have thought 
of doing. 

With respect to Lavinia herself, T may say, that the sagacious aunt 
wisely forbore from any direct opposition, knowing well from her experi- 
ence of the ways of her sex, that nothing more irritates a girl to run 
away with the man she has set her mind on than the oubibltion on the 
part of her parents or guardians of a fierce and despotic determination to 
prevent her from marrying him. The plot, therefore, was carried on 
between herself and Peter, the father being unconsciously made a third 
in the conspiracy against his daughter. 

Lavinia further informed me, although with a good deal of hesitation, 
and with many blushes —and_ not without some proud and bitter tears— 
that her father had taken occasion to have a serious conversation with 
her on the subject of her establishment in life; that he had praised 
Mr. Peter MeDragon with enthusiasm as the best bookkeeper and the 
greatest dab at vulgar fractions in the city of London ; and that he had 
signified his own most earnest desire that she would have the good sense 
to marry ‘‘a man of business ;” winding up with some rather severe re- 
flections on those who accepted. bills without h: aving the means of paying 
them, and whe got drunk without ceremonyat respectable people’s tables; 
to say nothing of general propensities to fight their best friends with or 
without reason, and for the mere pleasure of kicking up a row. ‘These 
latter remarks were plainly the effeet of his sister-in-law’s promptings— 
the wicked Miss Me Dragon. 

It is necessary that I should state here, that these communications were 
not all made at our first explanation, but were the result of several con- 
ferences which took place, I must own clandestinely, but which were 
necessarily so from the nature and urgency of the case; it may be easily 
surmised also by those initiated im these mysteries, th: at, our relative 
positions at the extreme ends of the garden-seat gradually became modi- 
fied as our confidences became stronger; on the first day, I remained at 
the extreme end, although not stuck quite so close in the corner ; on the 
second, I gradually made my way as far as the middle ; and by ‘the end 
of the third day, somehow we found ourselves oc cupying the same corner 
without any complaint on either side of inconvenient crowding, the lady 
having the complaisance to permit my nearer approach in order that our 
conversation might not be overheard by the gardeners, or by any acci- 
dental intruder. 

Fortunately, as I thought, the aunt and nephew, fancying that I was 
safe at college, were absent on a visit to London, for the purpose I felt 
very sure of hastening by their personal presence the arrangements for the 
marriage which they had resolved on ; so that the field was left clear for me; 
and certainly, I may say without assuming too much, that I made a good 
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use of my time ; and before the end of the fourth day I considered that | 
had made my position quite secure against my rival. 

As to the papa —the man of bank-notes—it so happened that he wag 
absent the whole of the day till dinner-time on some parish business, 
which, as it was relating to accounts, absorbed the whole of his atte ntion; 
so that we were quite safe on that side. 

I must not omit to mention here, that in the course of these interest. 
ing conversations, | learnt that the Major Touchwood whom I had met 
at dinner on the occasion of my memorable folly, had been very assiduous 
in paying his respects to Miss Me Dragon and the papa, (being aware of 
the prude nee of securing his flank and rear in his approaches) and not 
less so in offering his attentions to the young lady. ‘The communication 
of this circumstance was drawn from Lavinia, as I thought, rather 
reluctantly, and there was an evident embarrassment in her manner in 
alluding to the Major when my inquiries forced her to do so, which led 
me to suspect that there had been some flirtation in that quarter; a 
circumstance which though the surmise of it gave me a little twinge, I, 
however, thought was excusable, as it was naturel for her to look for a 
from any quarter against the backbiting Peter whom she detested for his 
own sake as well as for the reason of “his being insidiously forced upon 
her. The thought of this, however, did not staike me so much then as it 
did afterwards. 

On her side also, Lavinia was not without some misgivings as to my 
conduct at the university ; and so prone are women’s somsi to jealousy, 
that although she was aware of her aunt’s motive in depreciating and 
calumniating me, she could not divest her mind of some obscure suspi- 
cions that some part of so many and such terrible imputations must be 
true. She questione -d me with all a woman’s intuitive tact on the subject, 
hoping—and fearing—to catch me in some unwary admission; but I 
defended myself stoutly. But, with a weakness and a want of candour 
that was unpardonable, I concealed from her my little adventure with 
the daughter of the sea-captain’s widow ; this I did, sincerely, for the 
sole reason of sparing her unnecessary pain, as I feared that she might 
suppose that my interference on th: at occasion had led to a closer ac- 
quaintance than would have been agreeable to her to hear of ; and for 
the same reason | carefully abs tained from mentioning the fact of my 
having visited rather diligently at the widow’s house, ond of the almost 
affectionate intimacy which | had formed with her daughter Emily.— 
The unfortunate consequences of this concealment on my part, which I 
own was most injudicious and re prehe nsible, will be seen in the sequel. 

The hours and the days flew quickly by in these happy interchanges 
of mutual sentiments. Lavinia, as her confidence in me increased, con- 
fessed that she had been reduced to the most unh: appy state of despair, 
and that she was meditating mournfully by the side of the water on her 
wretched fate at the moment when I so suddenly re- appeared to her. 
She declared that she hated the wretch Peter, and that nothing could in- 
duce her to unite herself with a person of such a low and “erovelling 
mind ; expressions which pleased me extremely. But she communionte’ 
to me her fears, at the same time, that it was a match on which her 
father had set his heart, and on which her aunt was fiercely bent. All 
these fears ee revelations afforded me abundant op portunity to express 
the sincerity and strength of my own attachment, and to declare that I 
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would rather die a thousand deaths than see her misery consummated b 
co fatal an union ; and that in short I was ready to go all lengths and to 
brave the resentment of parents on both sides rather than lose her; 
making some bold allusions at the same time to Gretna Green, and to 
the necessity sometimes of a runaway match, which, I assured her, parents 
always forgave, to secure the happiness of their daughter. 

Under such circumstances as these, it may be easily understood that our 
intimacy grew apace, and young as we both were, being neither more 
nor less than a boy and a girl, it seemed to us that we had been ac- 

uainted and intimate for years; so deceptive and engrossing is the pas- 
sion that absorbed us. 

This delightful state of freedom and companionship was too good to 
last ; and, as we both expected, on the morning of the seventh day, a letter 
from Miss McDragon to her brother, as Lavinia informed me, communi- 
vated the tidings of their immediate return. She, the aunt, congratulated 
herself that all matters were now prepared for her dear Lavinia’s mar- 
riage, with “ the worthy Mr. Peter MeDragon,” and she communicated 
information which she had no doubt she said “would be particularly 
pleasing to Lavinia, for she had unexpectedly met with the daughter of 
an old friend and admirer of hers now deceased—who had been a 
captain in His Majesty’s Royal Navy. She had had the good fortune she 
said to meet the young lady with her mother in London, and she had 
prevailed on them to allow her to bring them with her to Willow Lodge 
to be present at the wedding ; and that if the daughter should be agreeable 
to her niece as she felt sure that she would, she intended to propose to 
her to act as bride’s-maid on the oecasion.”’ 

This letter, as we both agreed, was most artfully written, and it filled 
us with the liveliest apprehensions. It assumed that Lavinia’s consent 
was given ; and the wily aunt knew her brother-in-law too well, not to 
feel confident that under such circumstances he would not allow Lavinia 
to draw back, as he would consider an assent given in such a matter in 
the same light and as being of nearly the same grave nature as the en- 
dorsement of a bill of exchange which it became the bounden duty of the 
endorser imperatively to pay. It wasa skilful act alsoon the part of the 
aunt not to write to her niece direct, but to make her communication to 
the father; which, while it had an appearance of delicacy and of a desire 
to save Lavinia’s feelings, prevented her at the same time from address- 
ing to her aunt any reply in remonstrance or denial; and she trusted 
to her niece’s habits of obedience to her father not to dare to exhibit to 
him any disposition to depart from her accustomed filial respect and duty. 

In this the mancuvring Miss MeDragon, was quite correct in her 
judgment ; and it must be admitted that she conducted her strategic plans 
with admirable ability; but she did not take into consideration, that during 
her absence, an enemy had established myself in the heart of the town, 
in the very citadel ; and that to dislodge the obstinate possessor would re- 
quire heavier guns than it was likely she could bring to bear on him. 

As it was, however, the position of the enemy was alarming ; and all 
that we could engage to do, under the circumstances, was to swear 
mutually, an inviolable attachment (which was regularly signed and sealed 
as is usual on such occasions ;) and to watch the proceedings of her enemy 
with diligence and attention in order that we might meet stratagem by 
stratagem, and oppose any attempt at coercion with firmness ; 1 mentally 
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resolving to meet foree by force, and to settle the matter with the ineon- 
venient Peter, if he had the courage to show fight, with signal punish- 
ment. 

And so, for that d: ay, we parte “L; not without renewing again and again 
our mutual protest: itions. =f rode home in rather a melancholy humour, 
and retired early, p: artly to avoid my mother’s affectionate and rather 
inquisitive observations, and partly to gather up my own thoughts, and to 
an extremity, which seemed lkely to arrive, on some resolute 
plan of action. While my mind was engrossed however, with the con- 
our unfortunate condition, and with the fear of losing 


decide in 


te mpl: ition of 
Lavinia, I could not prevent some uneasy thoughts from obtruding them. 


selves relative to the proposed bride's maid. The deseription tallied 
oddly enough with the widow and daughter whose acquaintance I had 
forme d atthe university. Could it be the same? or was it only an acci- 
dental similarity of cireumstanees and position 2? The dwelling on this 
thou rhit worried me not a little. I had nothing to re proac th mvself with 
so far as LT could see, in respect to my acquaintance with the daughter ; 
but, still, if it should prove to be the same, my meeting with them, | felt, 
I hardly knew why. would be awkward. And then, I regretted, that, I 
had not mentioned my adventnre to Lavinia, who might possib ily misin- 
terpret the reasons of my silence on the subject and regard it asa suspl- 
cious concealment. Altogether the circumstance, if it should turn out as it 
seemed possible, was vexatious. 

As the solution of this eniama wave rise In a eurious way, to fresh embar- 
rassments greater than the first, it 1s necessary to develope it in anew 


chapte r. 





IT CANNOT BE SO LONG AGO. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Ir cannot be so long ago, 
But yesterday It Seems, 
When hand in hand, and to and fro’, 
Where on the banks sweet violets grow, 
We wander'd by the streams 
A girl and boy, ind now I gaze 
Upon your locks as white as snow, 
Yet mem’ry brings back those sweet days— 
it cannot be so long ago 


It cannot be so long ago, 
Or was it but a dream ? 

Methinks, e’en now, I long to go 

Where on the banks those bright flow'rs crow, 
Where flows the rippling stream ; 

Yet past and is many a vear, 
For thus the stream of life must flow, 

We scarcely mark its bright career— 


’ 


It cannot be so long ago. 








PANSLAVISM AND THE SLAVONIANS 


THERE is no question, but that whether viewed in the light of pro= 
gressive civilisation, of the extinction of the Mahometan rule in E Urope, 
of national regeneration, or of Panslavie or international, and more espe- 
cially Museovite and Germanic relations, that the so-called Slavonic popu- 
lations are at the present moment more replete with interest than any 
others in E UTOpe, The very fact of a long politic: al degradation, their 
occupation of remote and little-known countries, their servilit vy alike to 
Russis in, German, Turk, and M; agyar, become, with the prospects of re- 
gene ration, only circumstances of more paramount ¢ urio ity. 

The Slavonians are of the Indo-E suropean family of nations. They 
are one of the primeval races of Europe, and were se *ttled in the countries 


they now occupy before the commencement of the historie era. About 
the middle of the fourth century, the Slavonian countries were visited by 
three successive irruptions of the Celtic or Gallic nations. ‘These drove 


before them the Slavonians of Pannonia and Ulyria, and even the Thra- 
cian nations settled im Dacia were also compe led to yie ld part of their 
country. The migrations of the Slavonians from Russia began as early 
as the time of the Huns, and we find them accordingly settled in Roman 
Dacia, or in) Wallachia, Moldavia, and Tran sylvania : as also in the 
hiehland districts at the foot of the Hloamus—the Bal-Khan of the 
Turks. 

These lost, in the early part of the sixth century, not only their inde- 
pendence, but their very name, which was deechall into that of their 
conquerors, the Bulgarians. The latter, who, according to the Greek 
writers, derived their name or descent from the Huns, attracted by Roman 
wealth, marked the same year in which Ravenna fell, by an invasion of 
so dreadful and devastating a character that it almost effaced the memory 
of past inroads. Repulsed ultimately by Belisarius, they retired to the 
fertile country which lay between the Bil-Khan and the Danube, and 
which corre esponds to the Meesia Inferior of the ancients. Here they 
assumed a vague dominion over the Slavonian name; and the people, whose 
intermediate bound: aries, Gibbon justly remarks, were never accurately 
known or respected by the barbarians themselves, became fused into one, 
for the same authority also insists with equal justice upon the fact that 
the same race of Sluvonians appears to have maintained, in every age, 
the possession of the same countries. Ranke has repeated the same 
thing in his “ History of Servia.’ 

- Leaving it,” hes says, it antiquaries to trace out the origin and 
migrations of these people, by combining languages and myths with 
fr agmentary traditions, it will suffice to say, that, from the earhest times, 
we find them in the country which they occupy to this day.” 

The Bulgarian Slavonians were converted to C hristianity in S60. 
Constantine Cyrillus and Methodius, two celebrated Slavonian apostles, 
introduced letters among them, and gave them a Slavonic version of the 
Se ‘riptures, and a national liturgy. ‘Their capital, Pereslau, the ancient 
Marcianopolis, was overthrown in 971 by the united forces of the Greeks 
and Russians ; after which they remained vassals of the former, till the 
period of the Osmanli conquests, when they not only fell under the 
Oct.—Vou, LXXXIV. NO. CCCX XXIV. R 
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b mndage and bigote d rule of their oriental conquerors, but were in large 


part forced to adopt their faith. 
According to Szaffarik, in his “ Slavonie Ethnogr: aphy,” published in 


142. 8 500.000 Bulgarians live under the sway of the Osmanlis - 


80.000 under that of Russia, and 7000 under that of Austria, m: aking a 
total of 3,587,000. These numbers are Important, for throughout Turkey 
in europe the Osmanlis now form only an ims signitic ant portion of the 
population. It is eal ulated by the same aut hority that of the Bulga- 
rians 3.287.000 belong to the Greek chureh, 50, O00 are Roman ¢ ‘atholies. 

and 250,000 Mahometans. Among the Bulgarians of the Greek « hureh, 
Russia possesses great influenee. It is much to be doubted if the Maho- 
uly irians are in any Ww ay attached either to their re ‘ligion or their 
is more than’ probab Ne that any prospect of national 


metan | 
WAStETsS, winle a 
regeneration would unite all persuasions in a common eause, to the exelu- 
ion alike of Ru mns, Austrians, or Turks. 

The modern Rulearian has been much ealumniated. There is no 
doubt that he is often ignorant, and wants sobriety ; but he is always 
plodding, industrious, and persevering ; attentive to his business, domestic 
in his habits, and peaceful in his manners. Dr. Walsh says of the Bul- 
eTATLALIS, that they are partic ‘ul: uly disti iIngruls shed by their honest and wood- 


And Bell quotes the same authority as assert- 


; 


’ 
hun Our d COUDTCHATICeS, 


ing, that of all the peasantry he ever met with, the Bulvarians seemed 
the most simple, kind, and affectionate; forming a striking contrast with 


the rude and brutal ‘Turks who are mixed among them. 
With respect to the Servians, we have so lately ealled attention to their 
peculiar position and history m the Were Monthly Magazine, on the oe- 


nof the publication of Mrs. Kerr’s translation of “ Ranke’s History 
of Servia,” that we need not refer to the peculiar features which 
thi y present as a branch of the great Slavonic race on = present ocea- 
sion. So intimate are these relations, that Saath irik places the Servians 


and Ilyrians in the same category. As the Slavonians of Servia obtained 
their name from the country thev inhabited (Sirbia), so, also, with little 
difference of race, did the Slavonians of Tlyria obtain theirs from the 
Roman territorial divisions, and that name was resuscitated to de- 


iT t i i 

inate, in the laneuage of the Austrian administration, the Hunearian 
provinces on the south side of the Drave. The Servians and Illyrians 
number 5,294,000 souls. Or a, 2 600, OOO are subjects of Turkey, 


1OOO0 subjects of Austria, and 100,000 s1 ubjects of Russia. 2,880,000 
belong to the Greek church, and 1.86 1.000 to the Latin chureh ; 550,000 
re Mahometans. It is evident, from these proportions, that there can- 
not be an Em pean strurele for nationality that will ‘not sooner or 
later involve the Slavonic populations of Turkey. And this not only ap- 


plies If to the Servians, but also to the Tureo-Croatians, to the Bosnians, 
the llerzegovinians, the Montenegrians, and even to the Albanians, who 
are partly of Slavonic origin. All these nations are of bold warlike habits, 
and past history attests how prone to struggle for their nationalities. 

As the Bulgarians are of Tartar-Slavonic origin, and the Russians are 


f Slavonie-Tshudish origin, so the Wallachians, or the Kara-Iflak, “ Black 
Wallaks,” as the Turks ea!ll them, and the Moldavians. or Akh Vlakhi, or 


“White Wallachians,” are of Slavonian-Romaie origin. They are sup- 
posed, indeed, to be part “de scendants of the Romans with whom Tri ajan 
cccstssssscmmmmmala 


* yol. ii, p. 436. 


* “ Narrative of a Residence at Constantinople, 
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peopled Dacia after the defeat and death of Deechalus. Their laneuage 
is an admixture of the Slavonian and Roman dialects. As these princi- 
palities have, however, shown more anxiety to act for themselves in the 
regeneration at present going on in south-eastern Europe, and which 
will inevitably once more light up the long-protracted strurgle between 
European civilisation and Oriental despotism, it is unnecessary to discuss 
their position in regard to Slavonian nationality. j 

Any movement on their part will not, however, be without its direct 
and indirect effects upon neighbouring territories. — It sets a direct exam- 
le of insubordination and struggle ; 1t diverts the attention of the Sub- 
lime Porte, and it iidirectly foments similar aspirations on the part of 
Hungarians, Wallachians, and the more pure Slavonian races. What is 
of more importance to notice here is, that the Slavonian population of 
northern Hungary, where they are called Slovacs, amounts to 2.703.000 
souls, and that these, united with the Croats, 801,000 in number, and 
Illyrians, as far exceed in number the dominant race of Maeyars, or 
Huns, who refuse to aceede to them their national rights, as they do in 
manly and military prowess. Austria not only does not refuse the de- 
mands of the Slavonians, but almost abets and encourages them in the 
strife, as we shall afterwards see, for Austria has 4,370,000 Slavonians 
to legislate for in Bohemia and Moravia, 2,341,000 Slavonian Poles, and 
1,151,000 Carinthians of same descent, and towards all of whom she 
professes to be actuated with the same desire of securing national rights 
and granting national privileges, so far as they do not interfere with im- 
wrial ascendency. 

The term of Panslavism, which means the union of all the Slavonic 
nations into one empire or confederation, is as yet little known in England, 
it has, however, already produced a strong sensation in Germany and has 
been much talked of and discussed in France. We shall borrow from a 
very able work just published by Mr. Newby,* a rapid sketch of the rise 
and progress of the idea of Panslavism. 

The rapid progress of intelectual development in Europe, since the begin- 
ning of this century, exerted its influence upon the Slavonic nations also : 
literature has been steadily advancing, and all branches of human knowledge 
have been successfully cultivated by those nations. The principal subjects, 
however, that have engaged the attention of Slavonic scholars, are the history 
and antiquities of their respective countries, studied not only in their written 
records, but aiso in their popular songs, traditions, and superstitions, together 
with the cultivation and improvement of their national languages. Such 
studies could not, however, lead to any satisfactory result, as long as they were 
confined to the student’s own country, and it was soon found indispensable to 
extend them to other Slavonic nations. The result was, the universal con- 
Viction, that all the Slavonic nations are not only so many offsets of the same 
common stock, and that their respective idioms are only so many dialects of 
the same mother-tongue, but also that the most important parts of their moral 
and physical character are identical. In short, that all Slavonians, notwith- 
standing the various modifications resulting from the influence of different 
climates, religions, and forms of government, are, in ail their essentials, one 
and the same nation. This conviction could not but expand the love of their 
native land, which animated the above-mentioned students, into that of their 
Whole race, and they promoted, by their writings, this feeling amongst their 
countrymen. The thoughts of extending their intellectual activity over the 


*“Panslavism and Germanism,” by Count Valerian Krasinski, author of “ Refor- 
Mation in Poland.” 'T. C, Newby. 
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most numerous race of europe, instead of limiting it to the compari tively 


narrow sp re of their own nation, ap) pres ared particularly er it! ifving to those 


Slavonic writers, Whose works had only a very circumse ribed circle of readers, 
on account of the small number of the population speaking the language jn 


which their works are composed. This is partie ularly the case with Bohem( a, 


because, althou rh that COUNTERS possesses aconside rr ble literature , and has how 


several authors of first-rate merit, their reading public is very limited. The 
}) 7. | ition sp IKI the Johenuan language amounts, ine luding the Slov: ake 
ot lun rary, to upwards ot F.O00 000, Dut as almost all the educated Classes, 


particularly ina Bohemia. know German, the national literature of Bohemia 


meets with a formidable competition from the productions of Germany, and 
therefore the most important works published in Bohemian, generally owe 
their support, more to the « nlightened apt of individuals, than to their 
extensive circulation. Literature in our times cannot however attain a high 


di ree ol prosperity, without having il wide Geld open to the fame of its 
writers and the profits of its publishers, who must be able to reward literary 
labour in a manner which may induce men of talent to devote themselves to 


the arduous career of authorship fhe Bohemian literati arrived therefore at 
the conclusion, that the most effective means of attaining such a desideratum, 
would be to extend the intellectual activity of every Slavonic nation over the 
whole of their race, instead of limiting it, as it had hitherto been the ease. to 
then euliar braneh. Kollar, a Protestant clergvman of the Slavonic con- 


ration at Pesthin Hungary, and who has acquired a merited fame for his 
literary ! ductions, Was the tirst who brought forward this great idea in a 


tangible and practical manner by several writings, but particularly by a dis- 
sertation whieli he published in German in [828, entitled “ Wechselseitigkeit,” 

i. e. reciprocity. The adopted the German language for this publication, in 
order that it might tind a more easy access to the better educated classes 
in all the Slavonic countries, who | renerally understand that language. He 


proposed, through this work, a hterary reciprocity amongst all the Slavonic 
nations, that Is to say, that every ‘educated Slavonian should be. con- 
versant with the languages and literature of the principal branchies 
of their common. stock, and that the Slavonic literati should possess a 
thorough knowl der of all the dialects and sub-dialects of their race. He 
proved at the same time, that the various Slavonic dialects did not differ 
amongst themselves more than it was the case with the four principal dialects 
“Ancient Greece (the matic, lonic, Eolian, and Dorian), and that the authors 
who wrote in those four dialects were, notwithstanding this difference, equally 
considered as Greek, and their productions as the common property and glory 
of all Greece, and not as exclusively belonging to the population, in whose 
dialect they were composed. If such a division of their language, in several 
dialects, prevented not the Greeks from creating the most sple ‘ndid literature 
of the world, why should the same cause act as am impediment to the Slavo- 
nians in obtaining a prime result? The advantages which all the Slavonic 
nations might derive from the establishment of such a reciproc ity are certainly 
very great, because it could not but give a considerable extension to the litera- 
ture ofall the Slavonic nations and by the same greatly raise the intrinsic worth 
of their productions, as it would afford the authors a wider field for the spread 
qi 
About the time when Kollar began to advocate the establishment of a lite 
rary connexion between all the Slavonians, another Bohemian writer, who has 
now acquired, by his researches on the ancient Slavonic history, a European 
reputation, Szatfirik, published a sketch of all the Slavonic languages, and 
their literature. This work, published also in German, powerfully assisted the 
object promoted by Kollar, as the Slavonians perceived by means of this publi 
with jov and amazement, their own import: ince as a whole race ; and 
ld no longer be questioned by other nations, who became acquainted 

with it, the the medium of the same work. 
Kollars proposition, supported by Szaffarik’s work, found a ready echo 


‘ 


ft their tame anda better chance for the remuneration of their labours. ¢ 
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amongst the scholars of all the Slavonic nations. It was aseed which fell upon 
a ground well prepared for its reception, and it bore abundant fruit. The study 
of cognate languages and their literature becomes daily more and more general 
amougst all the Slavonie nations, and already at this moment few if any 
Slavonic writers of any merit are unacquainted with the languages and litera- 
ture of the sister branches of their common race, 

This is the origin of what is called Panslavism, and which was originally in- 
tended only as a literary connexion between all the Slavonic nations. But was 
it possible that this originally purely mtellectual movement should not assumea 
politi al tendency ! Ane was It not a natural consequence that the different 
nations of the same race, striving tor tise their literary significance, by uniting 
their separate efforts, shoul notarrive, bya common process of reasoning, to the 
dea: bee. desire of ac quiring a political import. ince, by uniting their whole race 
into one powe ‘rtul empire or confederation, whie hwould ensure tothe Slavonians 
adecided pre ponde rance over the affiurs of Europe ' It is, therefore, no wonde a 
that this natural result of circumstances, which we have described, already 
begins to manifest itself with a growing force, and that it has raised, on one 
side, the most sanguine hopes, and the most dazzling p rospects, in the mind of 
many a Slavonian ; and that, on the other side, it has created, in a corresponding 
degree, fear and appreheusion amongst a great number of Germans, whose 
country, by its geographical position, must necessarily be the first to experience 
the effects of such a combination. 


The alarm which the idea of Panslavism has excited amongst many 
Germans may be greatly exaggerated, yet it would be going to 
another extreme, if we were todeny that it may be productive of the most 
important consequences. ‘This new idea has, particularly during the last 
ten years, made rapid advances amongst all the Slavonic nations, and it 
is almost impossib Je to doubt that the recent events which have shaken the 
whole frame of E uropean soc lety, will greatly accelerate the progress and 
deve <on ntof the Panslavistie idea, in the same manner as the ‘y have 
given a stronger impulse to the already existing tendencies of the Germans 
to unite into one whole. The progress of events 1s pretty clear upon that 
point, 

One of the most immediate results of the restoration of the Slavonic 
nationality in Austria would be an ethical revolution or change of 
languages throughout the —_ empire. The population of that empire 
bel me in 1842 compose dd of 16,791,000 or ne arly 17,000,000 Slavo- 
nians to 6,475,000 Germans, “the supe riority, or rather the dominion, of the 
German clement over the Slavonic has been hitherto maintained in Austria 
by the despotie power of her government. This power having now, however, 
been toa certain extent destroye d and sup planted by ac naiitatbenel order 
which guarantees to every nationality its rights, it is in the nature of 
things th: at the minority will have to suce umb to the ms ijority. 

in Hungary, where the first great movement has taken plac e in conse- 
quence of the obstinate perseverance of the Magyars or Huns in imposing 
their own nation: ity ~ the Slavonians, there are, including Slovaes, 
Servians, and Cro: ites, 6,342,000 of the latter to 3,500,000 Magy ars. At 
an early period, aud perhi ae tonal neously with the establishment of the 
Christian religion, the Latin language was adopted for all the official 
transactions of Hungary. This was a wise measure, as it established a 
common medium of communication between the heterogeneous elements 
of the’ population. It caused Magyars, Slavonians, Wallachians, and Ger- 
mans to consider themselves all equally as Hungarians, and as _ politically 
constituting one and the same nation. It was not till the year 1830 that 
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the Maevars cone ived the wish to r place the Latin laneuace hy their 


own. and etforts for obtaining this object were continued through several 


CCOESSIVE ly ts. f | \ eceess Was att Hned in) [S44 t. which, being caleulated 
to dest Vy the natio lity of the 1} n- Maeyar populations, has ever since 
been \ thy ()})] | by the Slavonnans. 
. ii 
Phe provinees of Slavonia and Croatia, havine the advantage of possess. 
Title provi tal diet. not only passed strong resolutions awainst the intro. 
duet (the M var tane acre ito their territories, but declared their 
firm resolution to adopt their own Slavome. The Slovaes not havine the 
+1) low ‘} } } | the Croates to counteract the McAsSUres 
cl \ Chew 1 iti ralit # did their ly i Ly means of 
. na party. ‘The el vy, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
ve C\ vhe: d them by their exertions, and have united their 
ello for t 1)! 1 of thus patriotic obrect. Llenee the scones 
\V IN Wit 
ln the ex taken from Count Valerion '\rasinski's book, we see that 
O ' writers on the mrestion of Pan lavisin are Kollar 
S tuthors. althouelh thes write in the purer Bohemian, 
. ly ae idly increasing literary movement also animates 
(*) ' have chictly origimated with Zudevit Gai, who 
Phas bard thy the yy dieal lite ature, which 1s already exer 
C1 1 powerful miluence on the Slavomans of the south of TLuneary 
is We n tl e @ Dalmatia, a l has tended much to revive the 
nat povrvurleatie 
i i 
It is true ¢ the blu ian diet has made the tardy concession to 
the Croatians t | { national laneua re of th if province may be em- 
ploved I ill ats blie transactions, but this right havine been wrested 
from them and not eranted, it is very doubtful that the Croates will eon- 
ent t mi united with Hungary and to yon her diets, where they will 
be ol 1 delil i mm the Macvar lanwua re. \\ hy it 1s here observed 
Or ( es « ily to the Slavonians of Hhuncary, the Slovaes 
of the North | r resolutely prepare ltoaect with the Fzeches of Bohe- 
In is tl y \ md Slay MS of the Sonth are with the Croates. 
ltters 1 peu rt] Slavonians would lead to an entire dis- 
solu roof H yas a state, an event which is by no means to be 
desired Lb polit brect or for the reneral cause of civilisation. 
All who have travelled on the Danube, and there are now many, know 
whiat prover the THlungarians have made within a few years. 
Pesth, with its fi pen quays and IPO Ing front, is in appearance the 
Bordeaux of Eastern Eur ne. Its hotels are alike spler did and convenient, 
its huxu and wealthy, its literarv eabin ts open to the world, its 
inhabitants live lv, intelhwent, and hospitable, its merchants enterprising 
ail We ( I. 


Some of the more patriotic noblemen, and more especially Count 
Zi hy. t, an old Oxonian, have been ineessant in their exertions to rub off 
certain little deficiencies in manners, which alone remind the more refined 
traveller, of the Huns and Avars of old. The Magyars themselves, 
although maui sting <0 little compliance towards the Slavonians, have of 
late been making unceasing efforts to develop their constitutional liberties 
and toextend them to all classes of the inhabitants. But there is no fear 


of such a catastrophe. the storm. will assuredly not pass over without 


bloodshed. and new nationalitir ~ will spring up as the result : but Austria, 
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with the Italian war off its hands, will throw its whole imperial power 
into the seale, and adjust the balance of Magyar and Slavonian rights 
and wrongs. ; | 
Count Krasinski surmises in the work to which we have been so much 
indebted, that the Austrian empire, as constituted by its present charter, 


being composed chiefly of Slavonie elements, it is scarcely possible, e 


these elements are brought into full pla iv, that the said e mipire can retain 
its German character. ‘This surmise is so far followed out by events, 
that at the sitting of the Austrian Diet, when the abolition of territorial 
servitude and the other feudal privileres and burdens was debated, it was 
discovered that the German element was already in the minority, and 
that its ranks were daily getting thinner. Hence the diet lost the eonfi- 
denee of the capital and of the Germanic, and, in reality, the mtellectual 
and ascendant portion of the imperial population. 

This portion of the Austrian population, and it contains within its 
bosom all the most eminent statesmen and patriots of the land, is to a 
man anxious that Austria should be a German power par exce llence. It 
isargued by this party that there are two countries which have been for 
ever assiened to Austria by nature and history, and with whose fate 
Austria is, under every possil le circumstance, indissolubly connected— 
and these are Germany and the mouths of the Danube. Austria is linked 
to Germany by the most indissoluble ties of origin, language, manners, 
civilisation, anda history of two thousand years ; with the mouths of the 
Danube it is se arcely less closely connected by commerce sal interests, as 
well as by the growing r importance of Hungary. Servia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, it is are waa by the same party, ean only by a permanent 
union with Austria secure their existence, their deve lopme nt, their interests, 
and their reception into the society of E suropean ni itions. It is almost 
unnecessary to remark that in these latter views Austrian clashes direc ‘tly 
with Russian Panslavism; the objects of which are to win over to Russia, 
by precisely a! arguments, the Slavonian provinces of the Lower 
Danube ; nor is it necessary to add that the progress mi ade by Russia to- 
wards attaining those obje ets in Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia, is 

infinitely greater than what has hitherto been accomplished by Austria. 
One the most popul: ur exponents of this policy VY, Mr. Andry: an, author 
of a work entitled “ Oestereich und seine Zukunft,” and now an active 
member of the central congress at Frankfort, argues that such a pohey 
adopted by Austria would have the advantage of being national. But 
it is quite evident that if the hopes so long and so fondly entertaimed by 
the Germans, that the natienalities of the Slavonie populations would 
peaceably resolve themselves into Germanism, could not be brought about 
under a despotic power, that they will be still less so under a constitu- 
tional government. The Slavonians of Bohemia have already refused to 
send their deputies to the German diet at F rankfort, and a similar oppo- 
sition will probably be met with from the other Slavonic popul: itions of 
Austria. If Austriais united with Germany by the ties of origin, lan- 
guage, civilisation, and history, the Slavonic nations are only connected 
with that country by the history of their relations with its inhabitants, 
nor is this connexion at all calculated to promote a union between the two 
races, 

The object for which the Bohemians, Croates, and other Slavonic po- 
pulations, are now striving, is not so much to acquire free institutions, 
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whit ly thi ‘ til rhit « usily eret Ly bee ye (sermans or Macevars, but to 


cris  filllest dl velopme mt to thi ir nation ilities, This Is the reason 
Wi Sica i ‘ te tthern hungary have declared acranst the 
liberal AM vars, \ how an entire devotion to the Imperial h) Use of 
Au i whieh they « jder a better satewuard of their nationality than 
th bluanewaryv, wi bo has shown a deet ed hostility to Slavouie 
une time the Slavonians of Hungary, who are now striving to 
Om t | it Linn Vv. will, unintiiateatna their attachment to the 

THT (house. no more consent to become Germans than Maeyars 
( uit Inrasi shot. Whose views are in realitv. more directed towards 
Polish than Slavonian regeneration, arrives at the ultimate conelu- 


bit the only elleetive means which leurope possesses to coun- 
teract the est ublishiment ot a Kuss »- Panslavonie empire, Is, to trans- 
forma Austria into a Slavonie state, which would comprehend Poland, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and all the Austrian provinces where the Slavonie 


clement prevails. [tis obvious that this is quite indefeasible in the present 

of Larope, added to which the Austrian empire cannot, if it is to 
avoid dissolution, assume a purely Slavonie character, and give te its 
German elements a subordinate yy sition, proportionate to the number of 
i ulation be Wie to that race. 


\ustria eannot possibly recur to any such destructive measures, which 
WW vu | ouly ACC lel ite, not only her political but eCVenh her social dissolu- 
tion, and she must, in order to prevent. this eal: umity, adopt means of a 
truly conservative nature : that a while she secures the constitutional 

ts, not only of an livid ui als, bi if also of nations who are placed under 
her domi non, she at the same time must take all possible measures to 
strengthen the imperial unity of the whole. As to what Europe has to 
df in this qyuesction, it Is evident that Aas far as balanee of power is cone 
cerned, that Russo-Panslavism and Austrian-Panslavism are alike inimical 
to the preservation of that balanee, and that the most natural result to 
the mse ito power of a Slavonian nation, would be to secure domination 


ries which thev already in part oceupy —the lower Danube 


rtherm and western. Turkey In Kurope -Jeavine to the Greek 
nation the remainder of that te rritory, whie h will fall to the dispo sal of 
european and Christian races, when ‘the inevitable e xpulsion of the stub- 
born and unvielding, unimproving Asiatics takes place, which even their 
own traditions attach to some proximate day, their prophecies having 


re : > al 
dated the return to Asia ot the onee -viet rious Osmantlis to a period of 


1s00 vears atter the flight trom Mecca Europe would then see the 
Navonian race assuming that position to eres the numbers of its pope 
? . . 

MUON, is mdustry, perseverance, and progre ssive civilisation, entitle it. 


Phe procress of reeent events im the ‘se realms has been recor ded 1 in 
previous pages of the ew Monthly Magazine.  Jellalich, Ban of 
Croatia, having since that perk vd been, by a decree of the ¢ emperor, the 
execution ot which was contided to Count Batthy: any, declared a rebel, 
and divested of all powers, authorities, and offices, ‘he has ever since been 
h the organisation of the military power, over which he 


holds influence (and hel ‘h ——- no small portion of the military 


} 
. weeding wit 


frontier of Austria is very considerable), for the purposes of aiding and 
abetting the proposed Slavonian movement. Within the kingdom of 
the Magy ars, as within that of Bohemia, the Slavonians were at first far 
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too hasty in their movements to act even with a probability of suecess, 
At the outburst of the insurreetion the i imsurvents muste ‘red about 7OOO 
men at Karlowitz. They seized one of the Danube steamers and armed 
it, their priests abetting them in their insurrection and supplying them 
with crosses. "Their fanaticism, however, availed them nought against 
the rewuiar garrison of Peterwardem. The unfortunate city was bom- 
barded ; the splendid cathedral and archdueal palace were, it is snd, 
destroyed, and the town itself converted into a_ he: ap of smoking ruins, 
The town of Neusatz next prepared for resistance, but Baron TH; abrowsky 
having given out that he would treat the town as he had treated) Karlo- 
witz. if they did not surrender withia two hours, the insurgents preferred 
the latter alternative. 

In the mean time the Servians obtained a decided advantage in an 

engagement that took place at Kikinda, and in which they tock eight 
guis with the loss of only ten of their corps. A sanguinary engage- 

ment also took place at or about the same time between the Germans 
and Hlyrians at a place called Weiskirchen, in which the latter were 
abetted by the Servians. The navigation of the Danube was comp letely 
stopped between Neusatz and Semlin, the insurrectionists h: wine seized 
and armed some of the boats for their own purposes. On the 23rd of June 
700 insurgents marched upon the town of Weiskirchen, which was given 
up to them, with three pieces of artillery, 215 muskets, thirty hundred 
weight of P owder, and one e ompany of soldiers. ‘The insurzents marched 
thence on Temeswar. Early a July a body of insurgents, said to have 
been $000 strong, laid an ambush in a narrow pass near ‘Topanfalra, in 
Siebenbiirgen, th: ough which the Szekly Hussars were expected to pass. 
The Hussars hi aving, however, got notice of this ambush, they, by a quick 
march, took the insurgents in the reer and killed, it is’ said, 300 of 
them. 

The Hungarian Dict was opened at Pesth on the 5th of July, at once 
to mature those creat reforms, which men of very different shades of 
opinion, from the courtly and aristocratic magnates, Prince Lsterhazy 
and Count Batthyany, to the patriotic Count Zichyni, and the popular 
Kossuth and Deak, had the merit of uniting to coneede ; but also 
to stem the tide of Slavonian regeneration. The diet of Transyl- 
vania had decreed its union with the kingdom of Hungary, and the 
spontaneous and unanimous abolition of its independent rights—an act 
which increased the strength of the Magyars by 1,500,000. of their 
countrymen. 

the same time Baron Jellalich, Ban of Croatia, convoked a Sla- 
vonic congress at Agram. ‘The Slavonian party, all powerful in Croatia 
and along the ‘Turkish frontier, even to Servia, had never ceased to pro- 
test against the supremacy of the Magyars. Including as they do the 
military frontiers of the empire, the whole population is organised in 
regiments and accustomed to arms, so that their resources for a contest 
are remarkably great. On the other hand, the Hungarians contend, not 
without reason, that the possession of their provinces is indispensable to 
their national existence, because they command not only the Lower 
Danube—the main artery of the country -—but also the sole line of com- 
munication from the plains of Hungary to the Adriatic. They a 
therefore resolved to subject the Slavonians by force of arms, unless ra 
mediation of the Imperial authority shall suggest some compromise 
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of the diMeulty. To earry on so difficult a warfare, 1t was under. 
stood to be the intention of the Tlunearian government to endeavour to 
raise the effective torees of the kinedom to 200,000 men. 


] 


The demands of the Slavonic congress, meeting at Agram, to the im- 


per il errovernment, S CONV ved ly ‘ount Albert Nugent on the Oth of 
lulv. were to the effect that the. 0d ition of the Arehduke John eould 
only be cept 1 the condition that the insults offered to the Ban 
and the whole nation be made wood in a manner satisfactory to the 
national honour ; further, the grounds of mediation must. rest upon, 
firer. the Slay man diet beine declared leeal: seeondly. the manitesto 

rainst the Ban beine recalled: thirdly, the Ban (Baron Jellalieh) bi Ing 
loclared mulitary commander of this provinees { fourthly. that the wishes 


ot thre SeOTVIANS by recourn ed ‘LS identical with tho eof the Slavonians 
and be fulfilled: and lastly. that all hindrance to the union of Dal- 
matia be taken awav. * Lniess these things happen,” concluded the 


Slave n mmanilestoa, * r le row iti nN knows how { » defend its honour 


1 ta \ Linh 

In Tluneary at tl in moment (that 1S, previou to the 7th) the 
Slaven deteated a body ot Thine awe near the Wallachian villawe 
of St. Mihalv. whil the other hand the Hungarians had taken the 
town Van isd hy torn harlowitz al Neusatz still continued to be 
the it Of di lers. The llune@arian forces concentrated in their 
can) were § 1 t n nt to o2.O00O men, and the free COrps (seldom 
of much us to the streneth of 10,000 combatants, were in course of 
renal { 

Che Hungarian @eneral Count Bechtold obtained a victory over the 
su nt Stay ns im the be a0 Mine Ol ‘the same month, near the 
Roman en pment between ‘Temerin and Jarek ; and 3800 Slavontans 
vi to have be lalled, while the Tlunearians only lost seventeen 
met [he Hlungarians had, however, experienced a heavy loss in a 
w! battalion of Hlvrians quartered at Peterwardein goine over to the 
Sle ns, Greneral Count Hlarbrowski, e ynmanding at the latter 
fortress, had proclaimed martial law at Neusatz, and threatened to bom- 
bard the wn atthe first soum lot the toesin or any other sign of in- 
surrect to the Hunearians ihtaien da further advantage in a suceessful 
engagement which was foucht between the Uhlans under Colonel Blom- 
berg d the insurgents near Wersehetz. The insurgents had sixty 
killed and wounded, and twenty-one prisoners were taken, among whom 
was their chief Stanimirvitz, two pieces of cannon, and two colours. The 


Uhlans are said to have had only two killed and three wounded. Reports 


ot a \ ry contra Lic tory charac ter were in circulation of a serious deteat 
experienced by the Llungarians on the I4th of July, near Szegadin. It 
appeared certain, however, that the Magvars had sustained a repulse in 


an attempt made on the bridge of St. Thomas, and that they had been 
COT} it d to retire on Obusa. 

Karly in August a deputation from the Hungarian Diet waited on the 
le 


emperor, with the alternative of the emperor's oceasional residence at 


Pesth or the coronation of the Archduke Francis Joseph (son of the 
Archduke Francis Charles), as resident King of Hungary—a sovereignty 
which, howe ver, would alw: ays suce ‘umb before that of the empe ror when 
actually present in person in his Hungarian dominions. 

The Archduke Stephen and Count Batthyany having returned to 
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Pesth carly in the same month, after an unsuccessful negotiation with 
the Ban of Croatia, martial law was proclaimed at Pesth and in the pro- 
yinees of the Lower Danube. Resolutions were unanimous ly carried in 
the diet to effeet an offensive and defensive alliance with Germ: iny, and 
at the same time to empower Count Batthy: any to return to Vienna, and 
to re-open negotiations with the Ban of Croatia. 

The Austrian minister Doblhoff refused to take up the gauntlet thus 
thrown down by the Hungarian) minister Kossuth. Acquainted, as he 
asserted himself to be with the claims of the Croatians, he denied that 
the latter intended to reeede from the Hungarian crown, and e xpressed 
his conviction that peace im the imetertor could only be maintained by 
lees LE al rivhts to all nationalities 

The central covernment did not by this proceeding show itself hostile 
to that recovery of a certain amount of national independence in the 
institutions and local administration of the various provinces and king- 
doms of which the Austrian empire is cor mpose “d, which had everyavhere 
manifested itself as a result of ‘ general European revolution of 


February : while on the other hand 1 became already manifest that if 
that inde ne ndenee of the crown of Mune ary, which was imsisted upon by 
the Ma lryiar's, Was oT anted, it could only retam its authority over the 


southern provinces of the kingdom hy conquest, and the re sult wonld be 
afrivhtful evil war. Yet m the midst of this quarrel both parties alike 
were invoking the authority of the Pragmatic sanction, which regulates 
the riehts of all the dominions of the house of Austria—-the [fungarian 
and Croatian troops, which would be at deadly feud im their own country, 
were fightine the battles of the empire side } 'y side m_ It: aly ; : and the 
Magyars, who were a short time ago the least disposed to submit any 
longer to German government, have now found out that the first interest 
of their national administration is to cling fast to the German connexion. 
Hence, at the same time that they were demanding an independent so- 
vereignty and declaring martial law on the Danube, they were sending 
envoys to Frankfort and voting levies for the imperial armies. 

The Ban of Croatia published on his part a manifesto or capos? of the 
circumstances which had led to negotiations having terminated unsuccess- 
fully. ‘The ban states, that his demands were limited to ashing for the 
fusion of the war, financial, and foreign departme nts with the administra- 
tion of the whole monarchy, to the security and equality of rights: of 
the Slavonie nationality and language, in the administration of aff: ‘ars, 
and at the common diet of Hune: ary. ‘The ban continued to state that 
neither the Archduke John, nor the minister, Kossuth, were allowed by 
the adverse py arty to listen to these demands, and that nothing remained for 
the Croatians but to re ‘ly upon their own strength and unity, and on the 
justice of their cause, which he asserted to be acknowledgcd by the em- 
peror, and the free people of Austria, and of all Europe. 

Civil war continued to rage during these negotiations without inter- 
ruption in the interior of Hungary. The Archduke Stephen having de- 
po sed the metropolitan of Karlowitz, the anger of the Slavonians was 
roused into fanaticism. The insurgents entered into the province of 
Toronta, and threatened Grand Beeskere k, one of the largest and 
wealthiest cities of Hungary, with siege. The district of Grand Kikinda 
was threatened with a similar invasion, and the whole country in the 
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Lower Theiss and the Danube—the granary of Hungary—was devastated 
by war. The Banats of Baezka and Baranga insisted upon being 
united into a Raizish, or Slavonian province (Waywodeschaft), and i. 
wavwode to be elected of the Raizish, or Slavonian nation. ‘The nation 
also demanded the right to appoint a patriarch, and that the religious 
language of the Raizes should be wuaranteed to them. 

The Croatians were at the same time making every preparation to 
assist their countrymen within the Tlungarian territory. On the loth 
inst. the Hungarian ministry issued a proclamation declaring that the 
danger of an invasion was daily im ‘reasing, that the Pan of Croatia was 
concentrating his troops on the frontier, and recommending a corps of 
well-armed militia to be formed in the district between the Danube and 
the Drave. ‘The ban’s united forces were said to amount to some 60,000 
or SO,000 men—a terrible toree with which to operate in favour ot the 
Slavonians already m= arms, and in open rebellion in the interior of 
Hungary. 

In answer to the application made by the Hungarian diet to the Cen- 
tral congress at Frankfort, the congress considering that Lungary had 
made a decided demonstration in favour of the German E ampire, and that 
Germany is interested in seeing Hungary strong and united, it resolved 
to petition the Centrol power to negotiate with the Austrian govern- 
ment in favour of Hungary, and to grant the Hungarians advice and 
effective assistance awainst the Croates. 

The government commissioner, Baron Szentkikr: aly, who brought the 
ill-omened news from the Hungarian camp of the de feat at St. Thomas, 
was grievously insulted, and the intelligence was received by a display ot 
acrimonious jealousy and charges of tre: achery of a character quite unwor- 
thy of a noble or a highly civilised people. 

A corps of GO0O Servians were said to have crossed the Danube at the 
beginning of August at Orshova. ‘This, if confirmed, would at once prove 
that the Slavonians of the ‘Turkish empire are also, as has been before 
1, engaged in the forthcoming struggle for nationality. On the 
22nd of August a royal letter was res ad at the sitting of the diet, inform- 
ing the assembly that the e mperor 's health having improved, it was his 
intention to ret ake the rems of vrovernment, and “that by these presents 
the Archduke Palatine was bereft of his plenipotentiary powers. 

On the 28th of August a commission of the Banat of Croatia, accom- 
panied by a notary, arrived at Fiame, with the notification that the 
governor of that place and all public ofheers must instantly quit their 
posts and be anwerable that the mone ys in the public banks should remain 
in Fiame, and not be delivered to the Hungarian ministry. Thus this im- 
portant port on the Adriatic has actually passed under the sovereignty of 
the Lan of Croatia. The people do not seem to have offered the slightest 
resistance but rather to be gratified with the new order of things. 

the progress of events in the neighbouring principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia has not been so favourable to the cause of national regene- 


SUTINISes 


ration. 

On the 26th of June, Prince Bibesco, the ruling Hospodar of W allachia, 
finding that no other alternative remained to him, formed a committee, 
composed of eight liberal members, to frame a new national constitution. 
Having, however, shortly afterwards, rendered himself suspected of intri- 
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guing with Russia, he was deposed, and, attempting to make his escape, 
was fired at by some of the boyards, but luckily without effect. The 
patriots then made the best pre parations in their power to resist the inevi- 
table interference of Russia. ‘They called upon their countrymen to rall 

round the national flag, composed of three colours, blue, red, and yellow, 
with a miserable imitation of French polities al philosophy , 1 an inserip- 
tion to Libe rty, Kquality, and Fraternit y, but it was soon made evident 
by the communications made to the resident Kurope: in consular authorities, 
that their hopes lay solely i in sympathy and aid from without. 

Prinee Stourdza, reigning Hospodar of Moldavia, had, from his greater 
proximity to Russian iealines mees, been enabled to weather the storm for a 
longer time than his brother of Wallachia. ‘The Russians advanced at 
once to the frontiers, and when, at length, Prince Stourdza was obliged 
to take flight before the progress of insurrection, General Duhamel did 
not hesitate to cross the Pruth and oceupy the Moldavian territory, 
while, on the other hand, a body of Turkish troops, composed of a few 
thousand infantry and cavalry, crossed the Danube at Galatz. 

The cholera raged with so much violence in both prine ipalities, as to 
keep both political and military movements for the time being in abey- 
ance. Previous to Prince Stourdza’s flight from Jassy, seve eal boyards 
had been made prisoners and sent to Constantinople, others had since 


taken flight voluntarily. The provincial government and the small 
body of national guards had, however, succeeded in obtaining the con- 


fidence of the people. Finding themselves so critic ally pl wed, they 
addressed notes to the consuls of Franee, Austria, and Prussia, soliciting 
the intervention of those powers in case the juvenile republics should be 
attacked. Nor were the movements of Russia without interest to the 
rest of Europe. At the meeting of the confederated German assembly, 
when presided over by the Regent, John of Austria, on the 15th of July, 
Von Auerswald declared that the state of Europe had changed owing to 
events on the Lower Danube; and at the meeting of the French Cham- 
bers of July 17th, a discussion took place i in which eve ry sympathy was 
manifested for Wallachia and Moldavia on their attempt to recover their 
former constitutions and nationality. These countries were declared to 
be independent and sovereign states, and it was argued that the treaty of 
Adrianople did not authorise Russia to exercise what that power desig- 
nated a protectorate. It is evident, however, that the insurrections of 
Wallachia and Moldavia must terminate in a transaction. No European 
power has a right to interfere in the case of provinces acknowledged] 
under the control of Turkey and Russia, unless they can establish their 
right to independent sovereignty, and are prepared to enforce that inde- 
pendence by force of arms, and there is no Europes in power so Quixotic 
at the present moment as to engage in war with Russia and Turkey for 
these two principalities of the Danube. 

The pasha, Suliman, commissioned on the y of the Sublime Porte, 
in company with the dragoman, Emir Effendi, to investigate into the 
political disturbances of the Danubian principalities, commenced. his 
labours by a protest against the occupation of Moldavia by Russian 
troops, and an energetic remonstrance against their advance into 
Wallachia. This protest, at least in its latter part, was backed by the 
consuls of England, France, Prussia, and Austria. 
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The Ottoman Porte made at the same time the semblance of recog- 
nising the new Wallachian constitution, 

The St. Petersburgh journal of the Ist of August published nearly 
at the same time a long expos, by the emperor, of his motives for 
intervention in the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. The 
emperor declared that the said intervention had taken place with the 
consent and concurrence of the Ottoman Porte, and that the Russian 
troops would act only in accord with those of the sultan. These troops, 
it appears, are destined to take up their winter-quarters in Jassy. 

Suliman Pasha made his entry into Bucharest on the 6th of August, 
in great state, and as a friend. “Instead, however, of ratifying the new 
constitution, the Turkish commander consented only to contirm three 
of the members of the new government in their places. But as far as 
universal suffrage, popular armament, and liberty of the press are con- 
cerned, he has peremptorily refused to give the sanction of the Porte to 
any such demands of the Wallachians. The situation of affairs in the 
Danubian principalities occasioned, however, a ministerial revolution at 
Constantinople, and on the 15th of August the enlightened and liberal- 
minded Reshid Pasha was restored to the post of grand vizier, one of 
the first results of which was the recall of the expatriated Boyards. 
Still a less promising position of two provinces as mere bones of con- 
tention between Russia and Turkey, and their own populations panting 
for independence and nationality, can scarcely be imagined. 





THE NEW ZEALAND QUESTION. 


THERE are certain questions, which, although they are difficult of defi- 
nition in an abstract point of view, are, nevertheless, often universally ad- 
mitted and practised upon as a matterof course. It certainly appears very 
absurd, looking at the matter philosophically, that one nation should send 
out ships of discovery which should claim the lands belonging to another 
people as a right resulting from their successful researches. ‘To put this ques- 
tion in an extravagant pojnt of view, suppose a Chinese junk on a voyage 
of discovery to fall in with and claim possession in consequence of Great 
Britain; it is very doubtful if the Aborigines would admit either the fact of 
the discovery, although the Chinese might not have been acquainted with 
the existence of such islands previously, or still less the claim founded 
upon the said discovery. So it was with the so-called discovery of New 
Zealand, a discovery in its antipodal relation to Great Britain, but not at 
all a discovery with regard to the Aborigines, who even in the time of 
Juan Fernandez are described as a race of white people, well made, and 
dressed in a kind of woven cloth. According to Vattel, the first autho- 
r.ty on the Law of Nations, Navigators going on the discovery, provided 
with a commission from their sovereign and falling in with desert islands, 
or other desert lands, have taken possession of them in the name of their 
nation : and commonly this title has been respected, provided that there- 
upon a real possession have closely followed. But the fact is that between 
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the two existing cases of discovery, only so called from the i ignorance or 
limited knowledge of the nation discovering, and the obtai ining possession of 
a barren island, there are many degrees of difference, all diffie ult to define, 
but being practic: lly acted upon, by which, for example, when a newly- 
discovered territory is found to be tenanted by savages who refuse to hold 
intercourse with their fellow creatures, who do not till the ground or dwell 
in towns, who have no forms of government, and who mutually destroy 
and even eat one another, itis uniformly admitted that taking possession, 
by introducing the arts and civilisation, re ligion and peace, is not only bene- 
ficial to the people but appears asa link wove in the chain of providential 
intentions, 

The practical fact having then been long admitted and acted upon, the 
various degrees of difference between possession of a barren island, and a 
permitted and authorised possession and colonisation, as at Sarawak in 
Borneo, are regulated by the rules of common sense and equity. These 
rules were vishated by the French, when they took possession of islands 
in the South Se as, which, being ruled by a queen, formed together a 
* sovereign state,” and to whic h civilised nations had already sent their 
missionaries and their representatives. Such was not the case with New 
Zealand at the time of its discovery by the English ; and however much 
we may be inclined to go along with ‘the Aborigine 's Protection Society, 
as far as regards the kindly treatment, the education, and respect due to 
the rights of natives, it would require that a very novel and unforeseen 
light should be thrown upon the progress of past events, and the histor 
of land and maritime discovery and colonisation, to satisfy the mind, that 
advantages of the most extraordinary character have not resulted to ge- 
neral humanity by the spread of civilised nations, even when such has been 
accompanied by the extirpation of races whom one cannot but pity and 
sympathise with, and for whom, with an enlightened policy, much more 
might be done than has hitherto been the case, to protect.* 

The relation of the British and of the New Zealanders has unfortunately 
been more fertile of disputes, misunderstandings, and false sentiment of 
any, perhaps, hitherto on record. 


The relations of Great Britain with the islands of New Zealand are unpre- 
cedented in the annals of colonisation, inasmuch as her acquisition of the coun- 
try was peculiar and specific; and this fact renders the position of settlers 
there, and of emigrants proceeding thither, both complicated and singular, 
they being brought into contact with an intelligent, enlightened, and ambitious 
native race, who, standing dispossessed of the sovereignty of their own oe 
claim extensive and exclusive proprietary rights of which they are extremely 
jealous, and which they are in a situation to enforce ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the local government asserts, on behalf of the crown, another kind of 
right, by virtue of which all free exercise of the natives’ natural proprietary 
riglits is averred to be extinguished, and the emigrant becomes dependent, not 
alone upon the disposition of the native owner to sell his land, but on that of 
the local government to permit the purchase of the same by any third party, 

save through its medium, and contingent upon its own inclination to acquire 
such land so offered for sale, at a price regulated by circumstances, and vir- 
tually irrespective of native valuation. 

In the origin, that is, before New Zealand was annexed to the British empire, 


— 





* The New Zealand Question and the Rights of the Aborigines. By Louis 
Alexis Chameroyzow, 
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large, and in some instances, nominal pureh ises of land, extending over many 
thousands of acres, were effected by various in lividuals, many of which pure 
clases have since been declared invalid by the local government, being repu- 
diated by the native owners, on the plea of inadequat e compensation, ambi. 
rious contract, ill and unde fined howndary, wilful double-dealing, Or actual 
fraud.* The settlement of these claims has proved a fruitful source of conten- 
tion, producing sanguinary collisions between the Aborigines and the settlers, 
engendering extreme disatlection towards the local government on the part of 
both, and effectually embarrassing it, by placing it in the dificult and delicate 
position of arbitrator betwer n the crown and so many and such various con- 
tending interests ; nevertheless, the whole of these difficulties might have been 
avoid dat the outs t,orr solved long ago, had the government only acted with 
conpsistenev, and speculators and settlers with the ordinary degree of merean- 
stice which sually characterises every transaction in which capitalists 
eneage. save—as it would seem-—-the mania for land-jobbing. 

The foregoing facts taken collectedly, have, at the same time, invested 
the New Zealand Question with peculiar interest; an interest which, 
from the extent, Inportance, and rapid progress of the colony, 1s daily 
increasing, 

Mr . Seeretary Chamerovzow, as the “a we suppose of the Abori- 

; Protection Society. not only obj ects to Capt aim Cook’s neht to take 
possession of New Zealand in the name gee for the use of Ins Maje sty 
King George the Third, but he also argues that, econcedme the point for 
argument’s sake, Great Britain forfeited the rights which discovery is 
assumed to have conferred upon her. | Vv her non-oceupation of the country, 
Occupation having, however, taken pla we toa certain extent since 1815, this 
discussion ay ppears to be now singu! larly i mop portune. It could, at the ie st, 
only apply to difficulties, that might have arisen from the joint occupation 
f the count ry in the interim, by other civilised nations. Mr. Chamerovzow 
even object ; to the early settlements bet ‘thor Cols sidered as colonial oce er 
tion of the country, because the crown did not identify itself with them, 
But, although 1 n law a colony cannot be formed without the license of 
the crown, it is a matter of notoriety, that in prac ‘tice such has, till within 
late times, been the early history of the majority of our colonial settle- 

ents. At all events, in this particular case, the : argument is pee ‘uliarly 
useless, as the tenor of land and sovereignty in New Zealand is held by 
reaty and cession, and, granting the futility of the claim founded on dis- 
Cove ry, it is obvious that Great Britain cannot be said, in point of fact, to 


have forfeited that which she never p ssessed. Three several times before 
the e po h of + treaty of Waitangi in 1840, did Great Britain recognise 
New Zealand as an inde ‘pendent country, but under the protection of 


Great Brit: vl a | protector ite which was further cemented on the occa- 
sion of the present of a national flag by Captain Lambert of the Alliga- 
tor. The Rev. S. Hinds, D.D., in his evidence given before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1838, testified to the fact, that the very 
assumption on the part of Great Britain of a right to give that flag, sup- 
posed the New Zealanders not to be altoge ther a soverei on power; an 
ances which Mr. Chamerovzow : SAYS 1s refuted by Captain Fitzroy, 
who, in his evidence, declared that the giving of the fi ag was a tion 


recognition of the independence of the chiefs. Independence of the 


* Vide evidence before Sclect Committee of the House of Commons. New Zea- 
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chiefs certainly, but not of the sovereignty of the island; the King of 
Great Britain having been formally acknowledged to be the parent of the 
infant state and its protector, at the conclave of thirty-tive hereditary 
chiefs of the northern island, held at Waitangi three years previously, 
that is to say, on the 28th of October, 1835. : 

Mr. Somes, on behalf of the New Zealand Company, argued the va- 
lidity of British sovereignty over New Zealand upon the following data. 


[In the year 1787, a royal commission was granted to Captain Philip, appoint. 
ing him, in pursuance of the British sovereignty in possession, which had been 
established by Captain Cook, “ Captain-general and Governor-in-chief in and 
over the territory of New South Wales and iis dependencies.” This territory 
was described in the commission as, “ extending from Cape York, lat. 11 deg. 
37min. south; to the South Cape, lat. 43 deg. 30 min. south; and inland to 
the westward as far as 135 deg. east long., comprehending all the islands adja- 
cent in the Pacihe Ocean within the latitudes of the above-named Capes.” 
This is the act by which the crown first assumed the government of New South 
Wales and the other barbarous lands of which Captain Cook had taken pos- 
session in the name of the king. ‘The islands of New Zealand are as clearly 
within the preseribed limits as Norfolk Island, Van Diemen’s Land, or even 
New South Wales itself. 

On the 9th of November, 1814, the Governor and Captain-general of New 
South Wales and its dependencies, acting on the representation of the crown, 
by public proclamation, declared New Zealand to be a dependency of his gos 
vernment, and by regular commission of dedimus potestatem, appointed justices 
of the peace to act there. Some of the magistrates so appointed were Abori- 
ginal natives of the country. [tis plain that they were treated as Britis!) sub- 
jects. In 1819, again, Governor Maequarrie appointed an English magistrate 
in New Zealand, ‘This justice of the peace exercised the authority so bestowed 
on him, by apprehending offenders and sending them for trial to the seat ot 
government. 


Mr. Secretary Chamerovzow objects to these facts, that the first enu- 
merated proves nothing, because it proves at once too much and too 
littic! And he adds, that the appointment of native justices of the 
peace, and the enforcement of British authority by means of ships of 
war, had only reference to punishing English delinquents. It was 
surely a curious step to take, to appoint native justices of the peace 
in a foreign country to punish British subjects, and these appoint. 
ments, which by their acceptance involved the substantive acknowledg- 
ment of British sovereignty, soon brought such portions of New Zealand 
as they existed in, within the jurisdiction of the courts of New South 
Wales. 

No less than 2000 British subjects having, by the year 1838, become 
permanent inhabitants of New Zealand, the necessity for the interposition 
of government became too evident to admit of any further inaction. 
Accordingly, Captain Hobson was appointed consul in August, 1839, 
with special instructions to negotiate with the native chiefs the cession to 
her majesty of certain parts of the islands, as also to treat with the Abo- 
rigines for the recognition of her majesty’s sovereign authority over the 
whole or part of such islands as they might be willing to place under her 
majesty’s dominions. The words in which these instructions are conveyed 
by the Marquis of Normanby were, we should have thought, calculated to 
satisfy the most exigent philanthropist. 
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I have already stated that we acknowledged New Zealand as a sovereign 
and independ nt state, so far as itis possible to make that acknowledgment in 
favour of a people composed of numerous, dispersed, and petty tribes, who 
possess few political relations to each other, and are incompetent to act, or even 
to deliberate in concert. But the admission of their rights, though inevitably 
qualified by this consideration, is binding on the faith of the British crown. 
The queen, in common with her majesty’s immediate predecessor, disclaims for 
herselt and for her subjects, every pretension to seize on the islands of New 
Zealand, or to govern them as part of the dominion of Great Britain, unless 
the free and intelligent consent of the natives, expressed according to their 
established usages, shall be first obtained. Believing, however, that their own 
welfure would, under the circumstances | have mentioned, be best promoted by 
the surrender to her majesty of a right now so precarious, and little more than 
nominal, and persuaded that the benefit of British protection, and of laws ad- 
ministered by British judges, would far more than compensate for the sacrifice 
by the natives of a national independence, which they are no longer able to 
maintain, her majesty’s government have resolved to authorise you to treat with 
the Aborigines of New Zealand for the recognition of her majesty’s sovereign 
authority over the whole or any part of those islands which they may be willing 
to place under her majesty’s dominions. 


Mr. Chamerovzow, however, objects to the qualified admission of 
independence, contained in the first paragraph, and he becomes still more 
indignant when, upon the representations made by Captain Hobson in 
relation to the Southern Island, Lord Normanby wrote, “ If the country 
is really as you suppose, uninhabited, except by a very small number of 
persons in a savage state, incapable, from their ignorance, of entering 
intelligently into any treaties with the crown, I agree with you that the 
ceremonial of making such engagements with them would be a 
mere illusion and pretence, which ought to be avoided. The cireum- 
stances noticed in my instructions, may perhaps render the oceupa- 
tion of the Southern Island a matter of necessity, or of duty to the 
nastivES, 

Nothing can be more straightforward, practical, or judicious. — It is 
quite true that some of those who have been since engaged in carrying 
out these views may have exceeded the bounds of justice and diseretion, 
but even that is extremely difficult to prove, as the turn of the New 
Zealanders’ mind is notoriously given to deceit and to cupidity ; cessions 
once made have been reealled, or denied, or litigated ; and there can be 
but little doubt, that the soé-disant philanthropists who abet the savages 
in their so-called claims, but in reality in their dishonest repudiation of 
cessions formerly made, or in litigation for further benefits to be con- 
ferred in virtue of those cessions, are doing more to bring about those 
disastrous circumstances which ultimately lead to the extermination of a 
community, than any thing that either colonists or government have 
done or are ever likely to do. 

Nothing can be more childish than the style of argument adopted by 
these pseudo-philanthropists. Mr. Chamerovzow declares that he cannot 
understand why, if the crown possessed any rights at all, they were to be 
asserted over only those parts of New Zealand which were presumed to 
be thinly peopled, and by less intelligent tribes, when these rights, 1 
valid at all, were equally so over the Northern Island. It is very hard 
to have to impart understanding to an antagonist as well as to refute 
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his arguments, but any person of common sense will see that it is 
especially because the relations between the Northern and Southern 
Islands of the country were different, and their population and their 
respective advancement towards civilisation were also essentially different, 
that they were acted towards in a different manner, As before stated, 
it is only common sense, i. by justice and humanity, that can 
meet the exigencies of circumstances which always present a greater or 
less difference in every case where colonial lands are previously populated 
to a certain extent. As to the extreme doctrine that no land can be 
occupied that is previously inhabited, it is not worthy of consideration 
except in the abstract, as regards the first claim of discovery ; but after 
settlements have been formed, and more than that, those settlements 
contain many bad, dissolute, and expatriated characters, and there is 
close to such settlements countries very thinly populated by ineapable 
savages ; it is surely more wise and humane for a civilised government 
to take those savages under its protection, than by acknowledging their 
independence, to leave the unfortunate Aborigines to inevitable persecu- 
tion and extermination. 

That which had less to do with aboriginal legislation, nothing with the 
sentimentality of the question, but most of all with regard to the quarrels 
that have since sprung up, were the instructions issued at the same time that 
Captain Hobson should induce the chiefs, if possible to contract, that hence- 
forward no lands should be ceded, except to the crown of Great Britain, and 
issue proclamation that her majesty will not acknowledge as valid, any title 
to land which is not either derived from, or confirmed by, a grant to be 
made in her majesty’s name. The object of this arrangement was at 
once to strike a blow at the New Zealand Company, and to prevent the 
irrational acquisition by a few, of immense tracts of land, that were after- 
wards left unprofitable or rather a pernicious waste. The instructions of 
the noble marquis in reference to the acquisition of real lands from the 
natives is characterised by that philanthropy which so eminently distin- 
guishes a genuine from a pseudo humanity, and common sense from mere 
sentimentality. After pointing out that the re-sales of the purchases 
made will provide the funds necessary for future acquisitions, his lordship 
emphatically adds, — 

All dealings with the Aborigines for their lands must be conducted on the 
same principles of sincerity, justice, and good faith, as must govern your trans- 
actions with them for the recognition of her majesty’s sovereignty in the islands. 
Nor is this all: they must not be permitted to enter into any contracts in which 
they might be the ignorant and unintentional authors of injuries to themselves. 
You will not, for example, purchase from them any territory, the retention of 
which, by them, would be essential, or highly conducive to their own comfort, 
safety, or subsistence. The acquisition of land by the crown for the future 
settlement of British subjects must be confined to such districts as the natives 
can alienate, without distress or serious inconvenience to themselves. To 
secure the observance of this—will be one of the first duties of their official 
protector. 

The education and the religious instruction of the natives were likewise 
provided for under aseries of enactments, which Mr. Secretary Chameroy- 
zow himself acknowledges to be ‘‘ commendable, as much en account of 
their comprehensive character as for their liberality and large humanity 
s 2 
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of principle.” The discharge of the most responsible portion of these 
duties being delegated to the missionaries, under the direction of the lieu- 
tenant-governor, who was strictly enjoined to interdict cannibalism and 
human sacrifice, and to adopt, in conjunction with the missionaries, eve ry 
pcssible means of elevating the natives in the social scale. 

Captain Hobson having by the treaty of Waitangi, and the adherence 
of all the head Hokianga chefs, with the exception of two, established 
be yond dis spute the sovere lgnty of her m: yjesty over the northern districts, 
he issued a proclamation dec laring her age s dominion in New Zen: 
land to extend from North Cape to 36 deg. f latitude, purposing as he 
proceeded southward, and obtaine d the ees of the chiefs, to continue 
extending these limits by proclamation until the whole of the islands 
should be included. The formation into a se parate government, of the 
settlers located at Port Nicholson, under the auspices of the New Zealand 
Association, their election of a council, their appointment of Colonel 
Wakefield as its president, and their proceeding to enact laws and _ to 
nominate magistrates, obliged Captain Hobson, however, to issue his pro- 
clamation, by which he declared the British sovereignty over the whole of 
the northern island before he had obtained the submission of its chiefs. 

This proclamation also declared the sovereignty of her majesty over the 
southern island on the ground of discovery, and the “same having been 
ceded in sovereignty to her majesty.” The formal declaration of sove- 
reignty over the middle island not having taken place till the 17th day of 
June, 1840, and Captain Hobson's declaration being dated May 21 of 
the same year, gives Mr. Secretary Chamerovzow the opportunity of 
quib bling that the said declaration anticipate dd the cession; a paltry criti- 
cism, that not only betrays the animus of the writer but which is errone- 
ous in itself, as Major Bunbury had been for several months previously 
engaged in visiting the harbours of Coromandel, Mercury Bay, Torranga, 
Okaroa, Hawke's Bay, Port Nicholson, &c., to obtain the nee essary signa- 
tures. The most southe rly island, called Stewart’s Island, was alone in 
reality taken possession of by right of discovery. 

If Great Britain having acquired certain rights, by discovery, over 
New Zealand, had erred in sound policy by neglecting to legalise those 
rights, according to the usages of nations, and had also thereby neglec ‘ted 
to obviate the inconveniences which had arisen, not only from irregular 
colonisation, but also from the threatened acquisitions of foreigners ; or’ 
charge of neglect was no longer applicable after the declaration of sove- 
reignty which, though tardy, was still a bona fide transaction. Yet such 
was the influence of the New Zealand Association at home that they 
actually obtained a verdict of a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1844 to this effect that “the conclusion of the treaty of Wai- 
tangi by Captain Hobson with certain natives of New Zealand, was a 
part of a series of injudicious proceedings, which had commenced several 
years previous to his assumption of the loc: il government.” 

Mr. Secretary Chamerovzow, who has hitherto objected to every pro- 
ceeding of the British government under ev ery aspect and form, suddenly 
turns round at this temporary triumph of the ‘colonists, and declares that 
he cannot regard in the light of an injudicious proceeding that which was 

calculated to dispel the apprehensions of the Aborigines, in respect to the 
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supposed intention on the part of thecolonists to dispossess them of their 
lands; but he adheres to his old principles in denouncing the rules as 
to the mode in which colonisation should be conducted, and which are 
proclaimed by the select committee in the following words. — First, 

“That the uncivilised inhabitants of any country have but a qualified domi- 
nion over it, or a right of occupancy only ; and that until they establish among 
themselves a settled form of government, and subjugate the ground to their 
own uses, by the cultivation of it, they cannot grant to individuals not of their 
own tribe any portion of it, for the simple reason that they have not themselves 
any individual property in it. Secondly, that if a settlement be made in any 
such cowutry by a civilised power, the right of pre-emption of the soil, or, in 
other words, the right of extinguishing the native title, is exclusively in the 
vovernment of that power, aud cannot be enjoyed by individuals without the 
consent of their government. The third principle is, that neither indivi- 
duals, nor bodies of men belonging to any nation, can form colonies, except 
with the consent, and under the direction and control of their own govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Chamerovzow places himself in the horns of adilemma in denying 
the right of colonising an inhabited territory, although the inhabitants 
may possess no form of government; and in acceding to the principle 
that colonies must be under the direction and control of government ; 
and yet when such a colony, regularly formed, is taken under the con- 
trol of government, granting that the cause of the Aborigines is best 
served—that cause which all along he has laboured to show has so 
grievously suffered at the hands of British colonists and government. 
it would be a waste of time to enter into the more detailed and fallacious 
reasoning by which the same author attacks the principles above enu- 
merated, as it is really sufficient for this part of the argument, that sove- 
reignty has now been ceded, and that such sovereignty is a ‘ great fact” 
which all the sophistry of all the Aborigines Protection Societies in the 
world cannot overthrow without placing in a lawless and most disastrous 
position, a population already nearly as numerous and certainly with more 
at stake than the Aborigines themselves. The worst of such wide-em- 
bracing philanthropy is that it always values one black barbarian as 
equal to two or three colonists, or one white emigrant and his wife and 
family. 

Equally fallacious and vain are the lengthened arguments with which 
Mr. Secretary Chamerovzow defends the rights of the Aborigines to the 
lands of New Zealand. There has been no attempt on the part of the 
British authorities to establish any right but to such lands as lay waste 
and unoceupied. This principle, as enunciated clearly and distinetly by 
Earl Grey, is laid down in the New Zealand charter in the same terms as 
just announced as one of the primary rules of a legal and proper colo- 
nisation. Mr. Chamerovzow, in his attacks upon colonial land-jobbing, 
justly argues that the obligation of cultivating the soil is one of the 
first necessities of its acquirement, yet in his over partiality for New 
Zealanders he grants to them privileges of exemption upon this very 
point which he denies to British colonists. He insists that the colonist 
should, to establish his claim, cultivate his land, while at the same time 
he insists equally vehemently upon the right of the Aborigines to land over 
which no such claim has ever been established. Thus, he would have 
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one law for the colonists, another for the Aborigines, and would not grant 
in the case of the former, even to a sovereignty by cession, an interest 
in uncultivated and waste lands. It is always possible to carry an argu- 
ment to an extreme, Thus Mr. ( ‘hamerovzow s says that the Arnok lian 
theory of the right of property in land depending originally on ey 
if carried out, woul vive to a foreigner a claim to any portion of ¢ 
British common on which he might squat himself. This is simply vidi. 
culous, and when a writer has to prop up his views by such illustrations, 
‘t at once shows, how little of reality and of candour there isin the argu- 
ment. It is more like the playful discursiveness of a polemical or specu- 
lative society, where young minds are trained to discussion, than the 
bona fide reasoning of a mature intellect, that would scorn to avail itself of 
& position which he knows can only have a logical aspect, but is in reality 
too absurd to deserve a serious and written confutation. 

The so-called Arnoldian theory is undoubtedly latitudinarian. — It 
does not apply itself even among savage tribes, to small quantities 
of uncultivated land lying intercalated amid cultivated lands, nor to 
— accidentally left for a time uncultivated, no more than it would do 
toa common in England or a drayere in France. There is in this, as in 
ty prine iple of colonisation itself, a common sense medium, by which 
practice must be ruled, and which medium cannot be lost sight of, except 
when persons wilfully, whether for the sake of obtaining om free of pur- 
chase, or for the mere sake of argument, blind themselves to the actual 
state of the case, a state which is the more difficult to expose, as it can- 
not be intelligibly set down without entering into the long and tedious 
details of particuiar instances, but the poe of which will come to the 
mind of any sensible person, however much it may be disregarded by 
theorists of ovor-diluted sensibility. 

Such persons will prove to you that so-called civilised people “in the 
recent cold-blooded slaughters at Paris, at Pr ague, and at Naples, and in 
the fearful mutilations of the dead victims that followed thereupon,” are 
no better than savages. True, but they omit to notice that in the one, 
crime is the result of aroused passions, in the other an almost essential 
portion of existence. Nay, with such plilanthropists it would appear 

questionable if, as Jean Ji acques Rousseau once also taught, the savage 
life is not the most e1vilised form of soc lety :— 


What shall we say of the crueltiesof the French in Algeria? of our own wrong 
doings in India, under a Clive anda Warren H: astings 7 of the Mameluke massacre 
bya Aighly cwilised Egyptian ? of the deeds of the polishe “d Spi iniards, in all parts 
of the world, but more especially in Mexico and Peru? of the refined bar- 
barities of a Borgia and of a Nicholas? of the Satanic tortures invented by 
furious religious bigots, whether inflicted under the sombre mask of a grand 
inquisitor, the warrant of a “ right royal Harry,” or of a Mary, or under the 
less authoritative veto of the puritan and the covenanter? W hat shall we say 
of the noyades, and guillotineades, and mitrailleries of the Revolution of ‘897 of 
the horrid atrocities of the slave-trade ? of the commandos in Caffraria; of 
our heinous war in China, undertaken to coerce the subjects of an indepen- 
dent mon: ircli to buy poison of our merchants ? What shall we say of all these 


acts of civilised nations ? highly civilised nations !—most highly “civilised na- 


tions! Is it that in proportion as men become civilised, they grow the more 
sanguinary and cruel? Then let not in the light of civilisation upon savages, 
for they will taunt us with be ‘ing even more savage than they. 
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Does civilisation consist in the presence of laws and institutions adapted to 
our condition and requirements? Then does it, only in a lesser degree, exist 
amongst savages, who are regulated by their own rude laws and customs, which 
are a3 binding upon them as are ours upon us, 

Does civilisation consist “in the possession of forethought, of a habit of 
calculating consequences, of patience in deliberation, in readiness to hear rea- 
son and to take good advice, in a large power of self-command 2?” Then ro, 
civilised people, go to the Red Indians, sitting around their council-fires : to 
the New Zealanders at their Aorevos, to the Caffres assembled at their Araa/; 
go to these and learn civilisation and wisdom, for amongst these, you shall find 
both in active practice, and not regarded as virtues ; whilst amongst yourselves, 
the exercise of these elevated mental qualities entitles the possessor of them 
to the distinction of being regarded as a philosopher, and of ranking with the 
Seven Sages of ancient Greece. 

Another of the most singular arguments of these Utopianists is, that the 
Aborigine obtains the right to land because a large extent of territory is 
alone adapted to his mode of life ; that is to say, to feed a herd of deer, 


that he may hunt them down, or to grow one cocoa-tree in a forest of 


almost useless timber. The adaptation of the same tract to the feed- 
ing of whole flocks of domesticated cattle, to the rearing of forests of 
fruit and useful trees, or to the cultivation of food for hundreds of human 
beings, is, to minds so constituted, no equivalent for the usurped hunting 
rivileges of one, scantily fed, and still more scantily clad New Zealander ! 

The treaty of Waitangi left the question of land in New Zealand in the 
simple position of such as was inhabited and cultivated by the natives, 
such as was claimed by settlers and missionaries, or obtained by purchase, 
occupation, and cultivation, and the waste lands which fell under the royal 
prerogative. It was not enough that difficulties should have arisen in 
determining the extent of the lands claimed by natives and settlers, but 
another class, of whose views our author constitutes himself the exponent, 
argue, that by ‘‘ waste lands,’’ such as are lying uncultivated, yet claimed 
by colonists, ought alone to be understood. The question has thus been 
daily assuming a more complicated character. The New Zealanders, taught 
by experience, and abetted by designing aud disaffected persons, have not 
only learnt to place more value on their lands, but have also set forth 
claims to lands possibly before only travelled over, or they have denied the 
validity of transactions made in the infancy of their relations with British 
and other settlers. The labours of Governors Hobson, Shortland, Fitzroy, 
and Grey have been constantly directed, but in vain, to a speedy and 
equitable adjustment of these various claims. In cases where the land 
court annulled the claim of a settler, as in that of Mr. Fairburn, the 
claimant instigated the natives to assert their determination to resume 
possession of the lands in dispute, arguing that they had sold them not to 
government but to the claimant, and if the government deprived the 
claimant of his lands they themselves had the best right to them.* — It is 
curious to observe how yf the opposite extremes of a morbid philan- 
thropy and of a necessitous cupidity meet together. Such philanthropy 
assumes a still more mischievous character when it abets the natives in 
the now frequent plea for resuming’ possession of lands which they formerly 
relinquished, for what they have since learned to consider as an inade- 





—_—— 


* Report of the Select Committee, 1844. Evidence of Messrs. Brodie and 
Heale, 1005, 1010, 4120—26. 
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quate compensation, It is obvious, that at the time they considered the 
comyy nsation adequate, or they would not have parted with the said 
lands. If a man sells his coat in summer time for a groat he has no 
right to reclaim it in winter because he did not rece ive a shilling. * The 
limitation of possession, te 2560 acres , has also very naturally given great 


offence to claimants of lands whieh, by their extent, would be sufficie ut to 
constitute a principality. We suspe et they will meet with but little svm- 
pai hy. Some restrictions were absolute ly necessary to ensure the pros- 
perity « { the colony. 


‘To enumerate, however, the various difficulties which beset the land- 

uestion m Ne Ww Zonal: rnd, atl nad whie h led to the contlicts at Wairau and 
elsewhere, would be to re print the voluminous evidenee which was laid 
HY fore the se le ct con mitte es of the Houses ot 4 Parliament. The agents 
ef the New Zealand Company have, from interested motives, raised every 
possible obstacle to ret: ard a settlement of these difficulties, and the *y have 
now enlisted an uninterested and phil: ithropie party, * The Society for 
the Proteetion of Aborigines,’ in their favour, at least so far as concerns 
increasing diffeulties by wrangling for the rights of the natives. We 
wish the colonists joy in their new allies; but we have no doubt in the 
u time ate success of the just and equitab le views entertained by her ma- 
jesty'’s government, however much in so antipodal a situation they may 
have been thwarted by missionaries, settlers, and natives alike. 

The charter of 1846, which was intended to introduce an entire 
chanve in the administration of the affairs of New Zealand, both in re- 
gard to the substitution of municipal corporations im lieu of the legisla- 
tive couneil, and other changes; and also in respect to the future regula- 
tions of the land-question, the duty of carrying out which devolved upon 
Governor Grey, gave also perpetuity to the first and original principle, 
that the queen was entitled in right of her crown to waste lands in this 


colony, and authorised the governor to alienate such lands. Captain 
Grey, who had sueeeeded to the government of this island of the Anti- 
podes long after the natives had been educated in the new school of rights 
could, however, find no * waste” lands. The new bishop, who had also 


one out as the representative of the philo-barbarians, was won over to 
sus for the universal claims of his intelligent and well-taught flock. The 
Aborigines Protection Society sought the opinions of Joseph Phillimore, 
Esq. D.C.L., and Shirley P. Woolmer, isq., of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, and proclaimed the act to be * a monstrous proce eding 
towards the New Zealanders.” Thus her majesty’s government has been 
driven to make a point of expediency of what had been assumed all 
. mer, by every successive covernment, sinee British sovereignty was 
established in New Zealand, to be a right; and that simply owing pri- 

nail to procrastination and indecision, and second: arily to the intrigues 
of the interested, and the exertions of well-meaning but mischievous 
philanthropists. 





s worthy of remark that the chure h missionaries paid at the rate of 3s. 4d. 
per acre; the government purchases are effected at the average rate of 3d. an 
acre, While the New Zealand Company claim about 20,000,000 of acres at about 
racre ! 














































THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


A Contrast—Plunkett v. Fuoco—Odcon ~ Mademoiselle Celine Vallee—Les Co- 
lonnes de St. Mare—Mademoiselle Mila—** La _Comtesse de Sennecey”— Ma- 
dame Rose Cheri—Mademoiselle Mcelcy—* 1 Signor Pascarello”— Vaudeville— 
Billing and cooing. 


Tiere existed once, in the ancient and beautiful city of Paris, a spa- 
cious and handsome theatre, the favourite resort of the fairest, noblest, 
and wealthiest, of France's children. Princes of royal blood were among 
its Aabitués, and brilliant, indeed, was the assembly of beauty, rank, and 
fashion, congregated together within its walls, There did Dorus Gras 
pour forth her silvery strains, dwelling on note after note with surpassing 
sweetness; there did the i impassioned Rosine Stoltz ever and anon elec- 
trify even the most insensible by some magnificent burst of vocal 
eloquence, which found its way to, because it sprang from, the heart. 
There did Carlotta, with one of her inde scribably witching smiles, convert 
the refined silence of bon ¢on into a tempestuous enthusiasm which, with- 
out her, had lain dormant, and to which, Prometheus-like, she gave the 
vivifying spark ! There did Adéle, the classical, the elegant Adéle, en- 
circled by her attendant nymphs, bound with graceful lightness where 

Deep in the forest dell 

The Sylphide loves to dwell, 
scarcely touching the ground which so fondly courted the impress of her 
fairy foot. 

Such was the Académie Royale de Musique. 

The same theatre still exists in Re ‘publican Paris, as spacious and as 
handsome as of yore, but there the resemblance ceases. Scanty in num- 
ber, and unaristocratic in appearance are its frequenters ; the strangers 
eye, in vain seeking * the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” rests 
astonished upon the shako ‘a the National Guard and the blouse of the 
patriot citizen. Dorus Gras, Stoltz, Carlotta, and Adéle, are gone, and 
with them the prosperity of the theatre and the delight of its habitués, 
The silent and breathless attention of former days has given place to 
murmurs any thing but flattering to their object, and hisses, which for- 
merly not even M: ademoise lie De Roissy herself could sueceed in extract- 
ing from her well-bred though sorely ‘tried auditory, are now directed 
fast and furious against the opera’s “ sole remaining joy’”’—the last link 
between past perfec tion and present mediocrity — Adeline Plunkett. 

Such zs the Theatre de la Nation. 

But we have not done with it yet—bear-garden that it is—we intend 
showing up its eabaleurs, aye, and most properly too, and we have just 
picked out our most uncompromising steel- -pen—one of the ne plus ultra 
magnum bonum sort—wherewith to chronicle their iniquities. 

But, in order to do so eategorically, we must go back to the first 
representation of ‘ Nisida.” Now those who have neither seen nor read 
an account of this ballet will doubtless thank us very much for informing 
them that the two leading female characters in it are sustained by Made- 
moiselles Maria and Plunkett (sentores priores), and that an incidental 
pas is danced in the course of the piece by Mademoiselle Sophie Fuoco. 
That being premised, we plunge at once in medias res. 


Hardly had Adeline, with her joyous smile and graceful loveliness, 
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commenced the echo of one of her steps, when from divers parts of the 
house proceeded several unmistakeable cAuts, intermingled with eries of 
he buoco!” just for all the world as if the theatre was on fire, 
Poor little Adeline, momentarily taken aback by this unwonted recepti mn, 
was soon encouras cred by the counter-applause of the main hody of the 


audi nee to ro on with hy. T pas, Wi hie hh she did, rng ta the more sweetly 
“1s th chats bee Le TOT esha anes: Presently 1 hy SRE | Fuoco on 
her toes, of cou like those mgentous ivory =o figures which, 


kno k them about a you will. alw: ys keep on one foot. 

Now, though a po ynte is im its way a very agreeable Terpsichore an 
feat. vet hike tonujo wrs jr rdria or rice pudding eve ry d; ay, it Is apt to pall 
on repetition ; Madame Fuoco’s admirers, however, appeared to be of a 
contrary opinion, for they never ceased clapping and erying dis until 
both their hands and their tongues were well-nigh exhaus ted. Thus 
stimulated, it is probable that the indefatigable Milanese would have 
contrived to keep the soles of her feet in the aira good quarter of an 
hour loner P. had she not suddenly slip ped, and -- VASSUTCZ-VOUS, she 
Was up again in a moment, and toeing it aw: Ly more vigorously than ever. 

Again did \deline essay to coneihate her persecutors with her most 
winning r smile and her n lost fascinat ne poses, and avain did the chuts 
break out. but this time fainter and fewer in number than before, and 
almost drowned in the storm of applause which thundered from all parts 
of the house. Nay, more, with every fresh display of grace and love- 
liness, the fair Néstda advanced another st ‘pin pubhe f favour, and on the 
fall of the curtain, while Mademoiselle Fuoco, who had nothing to do in 
the last scehe, Was ¢ xchanginge’ the tulle and rauze in which Sylphides 
delight, for the silk or darege of every-day life, the shouts for Plunkett 
(or as the French ewil/ call it, Plonkett), were deafe ning. 

Well, now, this very becoming, very edifying, very creditable scene 
has been re peate “dl (menus the tumble ) more th: an once, and mk ly possibly, 
have as many representations as the ballet. “ Bataille! * exclaims 
Odetic in * Charles V1." and bataille it is! The feuds of Clairon and 
Dumesnil, of Georges and Duchesnois, of Bourgeoin and Volnais, of 
Mars and Mante, of Rachel and Maxime are revived in the persons of 
Plunkett and Fuoco! Beauty and grace on the one hand, equilibrium, 
like a spoon on the edge of a tea-cup, on the other! rlere, a pretty 
face, a symmetrical form, a charming naiveté—there, pointes ! pointes !! 
powtes )' 2 Brussels against Milan, Adeline against Sophie ! I am for 
Adeline! kt vous ? 

Some of my readers may yet remember a pleasing actress, who, during 
the season of IS47 became a deserved favourite with the freque nters of 
the Nt. James's Theatre— Mademoiselle Céline Vallee. This agreeable 
yeune premiere has recently enrolled herself, syren-like, among the exiles 
of the Odeon, making of that whilom wilderness a veritable Lurley berg. 

Messieurs les ¢tudiants 

S’en vont a la Chaunnére, 
are words now meaningless and unintelligible, as the péere Lahire will 
tell vou if you ask him. What with Jes evénemens and Céline, la 
Grande Chaumiére is now a hundred times too big for its visitors ; why, 
the daneing ring alone would hold them all, aye, and the montagnes 
Russes into the bargain. : 


Seriously, the most enterprising Hadji never undertook a pilgrimage 
with half the zeal that inspires these modern devotees. Onward they 
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mareh, untired and undismayed, towards that lonely sepulchre, where 
repose Aenes de Meranie” and “Le Dernier Fi igaro ;" nor do they 
faint by the way. For even, as in the great Sahara, the wearied 


yoyager's eye liehts occasionally on are freshing and verdant oasis, so the 
wanderer in the desert of the Odéon is sure to discover—and oh! how 
recious is the discovery !—wune fraiche et charmante Vallee. 

Another clever actress and pre tty woman 1s Mademoiselle Eugénie St. 
Mare, formerly of the Vaudeville, ‘and now of the Variéte s, who shared 
Lafont's popularity in in London some two or three years ago. She lives 
with her mother in the Rue des Colonnes, a short street le ading from the 
Rue de la Bourse, with arcades on both sides, like those at Berne and 
Bologna. Madame st. Mare, fait des mariages, introduces young men 
to rich parties, and rice- Jers villes, as Levassor si avs, adve ‘rtises in the 
Entracte and other newspapers, and being a lady ‘full of prudence and 
forethought, derives m: my a snug per centage from her hymeneal labours. 
And yet, though dwe ling under the same roof, there is little profe ssional 
sympathy between mothe ‘rand daugh iter, for while the one jJoms hearts 
the other breaks them (Mademoiselle Eugenie, you owe me one for that). 
I remember standing not long azo with a facetious friend at the corner 
of the Rue de la Bourse, from whence a view of the Etablissement St. 
Mare is obtainable. 

‘“‘I] me semble,” said he, “ que je suis 4 Venise.’ 

“Comment cela?” inquired I, staring in amazement. 

* Puisque je regarde les Colonnes de St. Mare.’ 

+. —_ + * * 

It will xo¢ do, Mademoiselle Mila! You may nod your head and 
look as naive as you will; you may open your eyes so wide that you can 
hardly shut them again ; you may wear pink- -ribboned caps, and arrange 
your bandeaur so as just to leave your ears visible, but you will never 
make the Aabitucs of the ( 7ymnase inistake you for Désirée. Nature has 
rive nyou a piquant profile, but you cannot alw: ays be fixing your eyes 
on the little loge grillée behind the scenes, you must oomstiones “show the 
pub ic your full face, and then—no, no, M: wemoiselle Mila, take my ad- 
vice, consult your La Fontaine, and when you come to the fable of the 
Ox and that ambitious tenant of the marsh, whose appearance is far more 
prepossessing ina fricassee than aw naturel, apply the moral to your 
own ease, You will find that cap fit you far better than Mademoiselle 
Désirée’s. 

The Praslin tragedy has partly supplied Messrs. Bayard and Dennery 
with materials ber a very stirring and effective piece, “* La Comtesse de 
Sennecey.” However much one may regret the fresh publicity thus 
given to so melancholy a history, it is impossib le to help admiring the 
consummate tact with which this repulsive subject has been cotoye and 
effleure by the experienced dramatists alluded to. Their Comte de 
Sennecey’s worst fault is inconstancy ; that of his wife an extreme 
je alousy, suggested by the over-fond susceptibility of love. Misled by 
false appearances, and believing the comte to be more guilty than he 
really is, Madame de Sennecey “attempts s¢ self-destruction, and escaping, 
thanks to the timely interposition of a watchful friend, recovers to find 
her repe ntant husband at her feet. This h: appy denouement somewhat 
justifies the title given to the piece of comédie-vaudeville, although up 
to almost the close of the last act there was such a constant weeping and 
sobbing among the fairer portion of the audience, especially in the 
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haleon, aS | I, ive never seen equalled since a Clarisse Harlowe.” As | 
beheld one laced handkerchief after another brought into requisition, | 
could not fer the lite of me help thinking what a capital thing a per- 
petual suceession of pieces like the ** Comtesse de Sennecey | would be 
for the hlanchisseuses di fin, 

Bressant plays the count—as he plays every part he undertakes— 
admirably, and Rose Chéri makes so loving and loveable a countess that 
one is apt to pity the Tht ins taste who forsakes her for that handsome, 
82 vous ve tles, but inanimate statue, Mademoiselle Meley. Ich, dear? 
as they say in Cheshire, how that once pleasing actress is changed for 
the worse ! rom const uitly copying Rose Che rl evell To the miunutest 
inflexions of her voice, she has Jost the ingenuous naiveté and really 
graceful manner she once possessed, and has degenerated into a mere 
plagiarist,—eold, stiff, and mechanical. Unfortunately, the imitation 
mania has, during the last two or three years, spoiled many a promising 
debutante of this theatre: the two type S propost “das cople s have ‘tes 
Rose Cheéri and Deésirée, and there is hardly a sinele actress at the 
Gymnase, on the sunny side of thirty, who does not faney herself an 
ri we, ora Rahiole. Rose Ch rh Desir e—- Desiree, Rose Chi ri— C'est 
toujours la meme note, 

sy the way, and powr memoire, the son and heir of the Comtesse de 
Sennecey, is personated by a tiny fellow of the name of Kdmond, who 
1S, Wi thout any excep ti nh, th re omer le st, arche St, and cleverest little chap 
lever saw on any st ve. Ile seems a rene! ‘ral favourite both before and 
behind the curtain, and I don’t wonder at it. 

. 


. °,.% ’ : 
Most of the theatres are looking up, notwithstanding the elections. 


Twas at the Opera Comique last might, and had as much ditheulty in 


getting a plas eas inthe |: vim lV days of ** Les Mousquetaires de lia Reime a 


and vet, if ever there was a stup id opera, both as regards musie and plor, 
itis ** tl Siewnor Pasearello.” ‘Three long 


oe, dreary acts, only lightened by 
some couplets sung by Mocker, and a grand air marvellously vocalisé by 
Louise Lavoye, attired as a fountain-nymph, Look to your laurels, 
Madame Damoreau! 
Dear old Vaudeville! onee more thou art about to open thy doors, and 

this time under better auspices than thou hast known for many a long 
year. Now may’st thou sing, 

Ah ! de ce jour c'est une autre existence, 

Vive et nouvelle, qui pour moi commence ! 

Nay, perhaps, ere these lines tind their way into print, the curtain may 
have risen upon thy opening prologue, of which T alre ady kuow enough 
to augur its success. Then will appear in turn all the ancient triumphs 
of the Rue de Chartres, \ladame Albert as Madame Gregoire, Madame 
Thenard as Marie Mignot, Mademoiselle Caroline Bader as Fanehon la 
Viedleuse, Mademoiselle Potel, clever little Pauline Potel, as Cendrillon, 
and then—shades of Barre, Radet, and Desfontaines, exult at the wel- 
come tidings !—Madame Doche as Aetély. 

Yes, here at least, in spite of the Republic, la Montagne, trees of 
liberty and the Icarian M. Cabet himself, 

The Queen shall have her own again ! 
Paris, Sept. 21, }S438. 

P.S. More work for Hymen!  M. Charles Poochard, son of the 
Ponchard, to Mademoiselle Cecile Pion VHalbert. Coo away, my 
pretty doves! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE ENGLISH MONTE CHRISTO” 


ImaGcine an English nobleman as rich as Monte Christo and like the 
possessor of the treasures of the Borgias, the mysterious diver into the 
secrets of other persons, but unlike Monte Christo using his wealth and 
power for the purposes of be neficence and h: appiness instead of a criminal 
and inflesible revenge ; and you have before you Lord Saxondale—the 
idealisation, apparen ae. of a well-known living nobleman, to whom Mr. 
Sydney Whiting ade lresses his work of fiction. 

"The scene opens at Blacktriars Bridge on a murky dark night, where 
iwomen, puld by Lord Saxondale, perpetually wait, like pelicans for 
their prey, to rescue misfortune from seli-destruction, Upon this oceca- 
sion the heart-broken wife of a drunkard is saved. It was not from 
penury or from ill-treatment th: at. this woman sought to put an impious 
end to her life, but beeanse drink had made her husband callous, as well 
as rude, idle, and poor, and her “ affection” was no longer returned. 

Suddenly the scene shifts to a club-house.  “ Wonderful places,” says 
Mr. Sydney Whiting, “are the clubs of London—wonderful for their mag- 
nificenee —wonderful for the different order of beings they bring toge- 
ther, and wonderful for changing luxuries into necessaries.” Here we 
are introdueed to Sir Denis Lionel, a rich, intellectual, handsome, and 
fashionable row, and to his friend Mr. Hamilton Smyth—a_ toady 
litterateur, servile to the rich and the powe ful, a bully to his equals and 
inferiors. Yet, notwithstanding all this man’s vices ‘and meanness, he 
had at home a wife who would have loved him had she dared, but who 
having been married for money and the money being gone, all her ad- 
vanees towards affection were now repulsed with loathing on the part of 
the worthy ttérateur. 

The next scene is with the English Monte Christo himself, insisting 

pon Sir Denis Lionel bringing a ridiculous misunderstanding with his 
" som triend Ceeil Loveton-——Laed Saxondale’s son—to the issue of a 
duel, “ teach the said son to shun disputes. The arrangements, how- 
ever, by which no harm was to result—of a rather complicate d character 

-were frustrated by Mr. Hamilton Smyth's not giving Sir Denis the 
wes d pistol, which he intended to fire into the air, but passing it over 
to Ceeil, ote i imagining, from words to that effect dropped by Sir Denis, 
that he (Sir Denis) had the unloaded pistol, fired at his friend, and 
wounded him almost mortally. 

Sir Denis is attended on his sick-bed not only by grieving friendship, 
but also by the most ardent and affectionate nature depicted in the 
pe rson of Lue ‘y Stapleton, an extraordinarily beautiful young woman, but 
dark-—** a Creole,” “Mr. Sydney Whiting terms her rather ungallant!y— 
and whose passionate fervour had cloyed the heart of the young ! fashion- 
able, which long yearning for love of a more timid and retiring descrip- 
tion, had but lately met with the ideal of such an affection in the person 
of Mary Ingleby. 

Next we have Ste phen Gray, a poor author, whom Lord Saxondale 
tempts under the assumed character of a publisher, but in vain, to 
Write “a modern novel” full of “intrigues, seductions, and adulteries, but 


~ Affection : its Flowers and Fruits. A Tale of the Times. 3vols. T.C. 
Jewby. 
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966 I iterury Notices. 


so garnished with morality, that the reader may conce ive that he is bein; g 
lectured instead of his sensual tastes being pande ‘red to,” and afterwards 
rew ards most bountifully for his firmness of principle 1 in refus ing to pros- 
titute his pen to the purposes of the s uppo sitious Satanic publisher, 
Stephen Gray, in the poetry of his young heart loves, it may be here 
mentioned, the beautiful, the wood, and the virtuous Mary Ingleby—the 
parson’ s daughter of Suniton—who has also, unknown to himself, loved 
him since his boyhood, while by some strange mistake made upon in- 
quiring ina public place the name of his love, Ste phen Gray had been 
led into the unfortunate error of believing that Mary Ingleby was Lucy 
Stapleton. 

As time wore on. ‘Sir Denis Lionel recovered from the effects of his 
wound, and was enabled once more to mingle in society. Lucy Staple- 
ton follows him to a bal masque at “Stanfield House,” where she 
disturbs a very philosophic t.te-a-téte with M: ry Ingleby, but being 
discovered by her inconstant lover, with a phial of prussic acid a 
her possession, as he deems, for the destruction of her rival, but as it 
really turned out for her own miserable self, a scene of violent. reerimina- 
tion ensues, the beautiful, too confiding, too ardent, Creole, is discarded 
for ever from his bosom. and she becomes a lunatie—and by Lord Sax- 
ondale’s mysterious agency, attended upon and soothed and comforted 
and ultimately cured, by the more than sisterly kindness of Mary 
Ingleby. 

A severe trial, however, awaited Mary in this “ sister of charity” 
office, for she is shown the love letters of Stephen Gray, and which, in- 
tended for her, have been directed to Miss Staplet on—a mistake which is 
naturally not cleared up till a happy conclusion is brought about through 
Lord Saxondale’s agency. A scene in which the aforeseil noble agent 
of good, makes a rich but nefarious uncle of Stephen’s, a Mr. Cincin- 
natus Tibbs, disgorge a part of his ill-gotten wealth, in favour of his 
neglected nephew, by threatening diselosures of an infamous character, 
is at ence forcibly and amusingly told. 

The progress of that portion of the story which more particularly 
refers to the main characters, has, it is to be observed, to be freque ntly 
interrupted to introduce sketches of life, in which the English Monte- 
Christo ever enacts the same part of the mysterious rewarder of virtue 
and the punisher of vice. One of the most remarkable incidents of this 
kind 1s associated with the person of Mr. Hamilton Smyth, who, wishing 
to Giapone of his wife in favour of a certain Sir John Fungus, his 
abominable prospects are frustrated by Lord Saxondale, who brings 
about a divorce between the parties, only to have the pleasure of inform- 
ing Mr. Smyth a few days afterwards, that his repudiated partner has 
just fallen into the enjoyment of a large fortune ! 

Another by- plot is of ‘cupied with the loves of Cecil Loveton and of 
Annie Leslie, a vivacious and pretty performer of genteel comedy, but 
of unblemished reputation ; and the honourable progress and conclusion of 
the said loves is more consonant with poetical justice, than satisfactory 
as anexample. Behind the scenes, where our young heroes, Sir Denis 
Lionel, Cecil Loveton, and their mutual friend C ‘aptain Sinclair, spe nd no 
small portion of their time, we are also introduced to a Major Sangley, @ 
rufhanly duellist, who lives by intriguing, gambling, bullying, and 
fighting ! Sir Denis Lionel only prevents Cecil being victimised into 
fighting with the scoundrel, by bearding him in his own den, taxing 





Literary Notices. 267 
him with villany and crime, and with full exposure if he did not at 
once leave the country ; and this was only accomplished at the imminent 
risk of his life. 

Another episode, the least pleasing in the book, is that of the blazé 
young Marquis of Longlands, who is introduced reading a whole 
budget of billets-doux while lounging at his breakfast, atte ended upon 
by two ridiculous characters, a finical French valet and an impudent 
young tiger, and who, after proposing for, and being rejected the same 
morning by Lady Stanfield’s daughter, who prefers our gallant friend 

Captain Sinclair, is led through the: agency of the English Monte Christo 
to scenes of squalor and poverty, such as are o1 ly to be met with in vast 
cities, where rank and rags confront and jostle one another, and where 
the discovery of a lost child is made to arouse a sense of justice due to 
a certain Ellen, woo’ed, won, and deceived by the marquis as the simple 
commoner, Walter Herbert. 

Lord Saxondale has an efficient minister im his works of beneficence, 
in a certain Mr. Alfred Crouch, an old man in black—lame—and with a 
stooping figure, always grumbling, but always working ste adfastly and 
with almost supe r-human skill in his noble master’s cause. By means of 
Crouch, Morley the drunkard is reclaimed, and, when thoroughly cured, 
“ wife is restored to him, and this is the most truly affecting incide om 

all the scenes of the English Monte Christo’s enactment. 

-~ the working out of the objects ultimately propose “1 to himself, Lord 
Saxondale has to elles upon Stephen Gray the temporary pain of being 
made acquainted with Lucy Stapleton’s re: al position, and of her love for 
another : and at the same time to satisfy Sir Denis Lionel that Mar 
Ingleby’s affections are also given to the fortunate young author. ‘This 
drives Sir Denis from the country, and while taking refuge from his 
miseries in Lisbon, he is tracked out, and would have been murde red b 
the revengeful Major Sangley but for Mr. Crouch, who employs a brother 
of Luey Stapleton’ s to act as a spy upon the civilised bandit, and who 
is thus enabled to prevent the consummation of the intended crime ; 
that, too, at a moment when Sir Denis had, through the same inexhausti- 
ble labours in the cause of justice—the beneficent toiling of the English 
Monte Christo—been made aware of the real intentions of Lucy, when 
detected with poison in her possessi mm; of the same young cre: iture’s 
having been won by Mary Ingleby from the passionate avdous of the 

-Creole” to the milder tenderness of a woman's trained affections ; and 
had been thus brought over to the performance of a last act of justice 
long due to that suffering and devoted woman. 

It is ple asanter in a ease like this to give an idea of a work than to 
waste time and space in vain and uninteresting criticism. Every one will 
form to themselves a different opinion as to the probability of the charac- 
ters or events, the justice of the conclusions arrived at, and the vraisem- 
blance of the means by which these are att: ined, Asan attempt to show 
in Opposition to the popular decrying school, that the great and the 
wealthy may be virtuous and benevolent, it is a decided failure, for it 
grants more than human powers to the nobleman, whom we have desig- 
nated as the ‘* English Monte Christo ;” but as simply a work of fiction, 
representing to us how happy events may be imaginarily brought about 
by well-spent money and a most lively benevolence of purpose, ‘the work 
is most decidedly creditable on the score of novelty, descriptive power, and 
unflagging amusement, 
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Literary Notices. 


BEAUCHAMP: OR, THE ERROR 

Wart reader of the New Monthly Magazine has not followed the fortunes 
of the ill-fated Henry Beauchamp with the liveliest interest and anxiety? The 
fatal error of his youth clinging to him with the peruinacity of a gnome, in the 
shape of a female persecuting fe nd! Low feartul the catastrophe to which her 
unmitigated malignity leads her; but which at the same time sets Henry free 








from the most miserable of ties! Ned Hayward ts one of those tine characters, 

faitiful and courageous, which Myr. James is so particularly felicitous in deli- 

neating: indeed that ntleman has seldom succeeded in placing upon the 
Po4 stage a group of characters more clearly detined one from another, and yet 
i : ’ 2 j ° ° ae 
ih! \ ey more admirably together. His old manor-houses, his way-side inns, 
pe ‘ ! = Pa, Pa ee all sketched = 
a? i . t f-Dits Of rural ni" CTV. bi even fits Wicie yy s+, are, Also, a Sket 1c oft nm 
> + . ‘ . 
1 Sy lis haps st vein, ai d tis not because this admirable novel first appeared th 
/ the pages of the New Mi y Mavcazime that we say it is one of his best, but 
pre becanse itis the general opinion of all who have read the latest of Mr. James's 

‘* . 


ifs THE SCOTTISH CHURCH-A 

5) 

ih ii 
th: Pir object whieh his grace, the Duke of Argyll, had in view in pubdlish- 
abi ing this well-digested tome, so modestly designated an “ essay,” was to give a 
ieE ci ehetisive sretclhot the prim pole sand tendencies of the Scottish reforma- 
an t to distin i those which are primary and essential from those which, 
Bh ly ‘the growth of secidental circumstances, are local in their origin, and as 
ine n their mea +; and especially to point out the value of the former in 
125 tlie eNXisting controvel sott { | tial chureh. 
A his was a noble task to undertake. and it fills the heart with gladness to 
be a think in how different a spirit that task has been undertaken to what would 
al have actuated the noble duke’s ancestor, Dunean, first Baron Campbell, or 
¥ : have influenced parties in the bv-vone days ofa persecuting chureh and of 


stern upvielding Covenanters. 

The noble lord speaks with a moderation and good sense upon the subject, 
that rivets, atonce, both the 1 ‘ader's att ntion and his contidence, and we cane 
not but hope—it may be said in a somewhat latitu linarian spirit, but which we 
cannot help thinking is a Christian one—that this work will assist in the great 
cause of overthrowing prejudices. We are certain that both from its own great 
merits, the labour that has been bestowed on the work, and its moderate and 
sensible tone, as well as the quarter trom whence it emanates, that it will meet 
with amost favourable rece ption. 










DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS.} 


Tur principal points of historical importance in the third volume of this de- 

lighttul, gossiping publication, relate to the Plague andthe Fire, and the more 

; amusing passages are those relating to Mrs. Knipp, the actress, and to the 

courtslip and marriage of Sir George Carteret’s son and the daughter of the 

Earl of Sandwich. When we add that the new matter fills nearly half the 

volume, some idea will be formed of the superiority of this edition to the old 
and now obsolete one. 















* Beauchamp ; or, the Error. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith and 
blade Be 

| 1; an Essay, Critical and Historical, on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland since the Reformation. By the Duke of Argyll. Edward 
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